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THE GOVERNMENT ASKS YOU TO SAVE CROPS 


Every lumberman, no matter in what branch of the industry he is 
engaged, is desirous of doing all he ean to help win the war and in many 
communities the lumberman is the leader in all war work — 
boosting the Liberty Loans, the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., War Savings 
Stamps, fuel and food conservation, and in every way doing his Full part. 





every pound of farm produce possible must be saved in order that our 
soldiers and our Allies may be fed and properly provided with the sinews 
of war. Also the certainty grows that with the tremendous movement of 
war supplies that will be necessary there is going to be a shortage of 
transportation facilities that will make it extremely diffieult for dealers 
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Prepare For Overflow Crops 
With Substantial Buildings 


In carrying out the Government’s request for bigger crops, as 
have the farmers of this community, many are going to require 
additional storage facilities such as corn cribs, granaries etc. 


‘To some extent we've anticipated your needs, and to 
save you time, money and trouble should it be a 
corn crib you need——are prepared to cut and fur- 
nish the material for the substantially planned crib, 
here shown, ready for nailing together, and delivered 


right at your farm complete for 


Meeting War-Time Conditions Suggests Co-operation 


Everywhere established trade and merchandising 


methods are undergoing changes brought about 
by the Government’s demands on transportation 
facilities. Time is a factor in deliveries as well 
as supply, for the lumber industry has been 
called upon for its quota of material for Uncle 
Sam’s needs. Thus we find ourselves today con- 
fronted with the problem of conserving for 
Uncle Sam by making as limited demands as 
possible on the producing mills, still keeping our 
stocks ready for the demands of our farmer 
friends who will need lumber quick for storage 
purposes to save their crops until they can be 
shipped. 


Remember—our Government’s needs take precedence over all others--so in co-operating 
with us as suggested above you will help us, 








$000 


So far we have been fortunate in being able to 
meet all local demands for lumber. We wish to 
continue to serve you equally prompt. You can 
help us. For example: if you contemplate build- 
ing any barns, cribs or granaries this Fall let us 
now estimate your lumber needs and plan ahead 
to have the material in our yard when you will 
need it. In this way you can help us help the 
Government in having shipments made before 
the railroads are congested with moving of the 
harvest, fuel and Government requirements. 
Just call (phone number) and we'll come out and 
talk things over with you and estimate your 
needs. 


help yourself and help your Government 





Enterprise Lumber Co.—Everywhere 
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Corn crib design and bill of material—Courtesy National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
eee the _— wheat crop is being safely harvested and housed in to secure prompt deliveries of lumber, This should be an incentive to 
» only gers . ‘ rv to the public spirit of the lumbermen, who have not dealers to buy now the stocks for their fall needs and it would seem to be 
business. 1 . ng in recruiting temporary farm labor from the ranks of the wise policy to assemble as large a stock of lumber as shed facilities will 
farmers tape 4 e 1ave themselves donned the overalls and assisted the accommodate, Now that prices on soft woods have been stabilized by 
afin us all-important work. Government action no danger of price fluctuation is to be feared and all 
and more is it becoming apparent that every bushel of grain and (Concluded on Page 35) 
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Retail Dealers who are “sticklers” for uniform quality 


and and who value the talking points 
applicable to lumber that is easy to 


Factory Buyers work will welcome our 


California White Pine 


(The Wood That Has No Substitute) 
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No matter what your requirements may be you will always find our stocks 
adequate to meet your needs promptly. We'll both profit by getting ac- 
quainted today. As a suggestion of economy we call your attention to our we 


Mixed Car Service 


Make up a trial order today including Weed Doors, 
Windows, Bevel Siding, Lath, etc.., and let us quote IN’ 
you delivered prices and send you grading rules. 


rate 
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WEED Products in Mixed Cars. ENT 
WEED AND QUALITY ARE SYNONYMOUS 
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Menominee iS t 
ion Stock ine wi , 
Reservation ; Starting with Quality 
HEMLOCK stumpage which we 
THOROUGHLY DRY selected with the view 
A new list of Specials :— of making high grade 
40 M ft. 2x4—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. lumber we feel justified Sp 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. : : G 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. in calling your atten- u 
75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. ° T 
50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. tion to our é ag 
ge phy 30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 80 
gr IN 25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. se 
ani 40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 7 
/ 20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. Y ard Stoelk i‘ 
iave a 70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. i 
Rineous 20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 7 one 
Mill’ 80 25 M ft. 2x10—10’ Mer. Hemlock. Fir, Cedar, Sp ruce lock 
can be 20 M ft. 2x12—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 4 i | L ” b — 
amene 200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. an emioc umber less 
inti 
WRITE US FOR PRICES. Red Cedar wer 
a Shingles con 
TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, TRADE MAF wit] 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mili final. It is not necessary to pay Ij 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- We invite orders for ~ 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- Straight or mixed cars i) orn: 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the Ser 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors LUMBER & yea 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. DOT SHINGLE CO. ~ 
e e me Doty, Wash. ost 
The Menominee Indian Mills, —_— os 
100,000 feet of lumber anc 
1 NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. a 500,000 sacs daily en 
’ ra 
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Specifying White Pine Where 
Gum Is Acceptable 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on various occasions has 
pointed out instances where Government specifications 
for lumber were not above criticism. Some errors are 
80 obvious that even the daily newspaper editor can 
recognize them, and the Boston Herald recently pub- 
lished the following in its editorial columns: 

‘‘Searchers for curiosities in manufacturing details 
can not overlook the strange features of ‘Government 
Specifications’ and the occasional results thereof. Cin- 
cinnati lumber dealers were recently asked to bid on a 
number of tool chests, such as every street contractor 
locks up picks and shovels in over night. The specifica- 
tions called for ‘No. 1 clear white pine,’ in measure- 
ments which would have made the lumber only slightly 
less expensive than mahogany. One dealer sarcastically 
intimated that the chests ‘should be satin-lined, as they 
were apparently intended for the storage of silver- 
Plated shovels.’ It is said that the man. who filled the 


contract used elm, at one-fourth the cost, and ‘got away , 


with it.’ ” 


It should be said, however, that there has been a ma- 
terial improvement recently in this regard. Many of 
the specifications used in the war activities of the Gov- 
ernment have been prepared by experts of the Forest 

Tvice and the general specifications for the fiscal 
year of 1919 issued by the General Supply Committee 

or the Executive Departments and for other Govern- 
ment establishments were so prepared and are very 
carefully drawn. 

a here is no reason why any Government purchasing 
oilcer should fall into such errors as that to which the 

ston Herald alludes, if he will take the trouble to 
*onsult with an expert Government authority in that 

ranch which is thoroly informed regarding all woods 
and their commercial uses. 





The Wholesaler’s Place in Industry 
Should Be Recognized 


At the time of going to press with this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN no information had come from 
Washington as to the result of the hearing before the 
War Industries Board of representatives of the National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers, who have pre- 
sented a strong plea for proper recognition of the lumber 
wholesaler by the authorities charged with controlling the 
price and distribution of lumber. The contention has been 
made all along that the wholesaler performs a service that 
is of the utmost importance, both to the producers and 
consumers of lumber, but in fixing the price of soft woods 
to the Government and to the trade the price fixing com- 
mittee has not recognized this fact—its failure to do so 
being calculated to work a distinct injury upon the indus- 
try. That at least one Government agency recognizes the 
value of the service rendered by the wholesaler may be 
noted from the appeal, published elsewhere in this issue, 
to wholesalers to assist in marketing the tremendous side 
cut of spruce accumulating at mills in the Northwest 
engaged in the production of aircraft material. 





Rehabilitation for Victims of 


Industry as Well as of War 


It is gratifying to know that the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education has definitely in mind plans for the 
restoration to usefulness and independence of persons 
maimed in industrial pursuits, as well as of the large 
number of natural cripples who, untrained and impotent, 
have in the past been abandoned to indigence and hope- 
lessness. Necessarily this phase of the great work of 
vocational reéducation committed to the board by the 
recently enacted Smith-Sears Act will have to be sub- 
ordinated to the more immediate and pressing task of 
reéducating our disabled soldiers, outlined at length in 
last week’s issue of this paper. it is intended, however, 
that the experience gained in the reéducation and restora- 
tion of men maimed in the war, and the administrative 
machinery and expert service developed for that purpose, 
shall be fully utilized after the war for the rehabilitation 
of the victims of industry and of natural cripples. 

This is one of the by-products of the war that can be 
entered on the credit side of our national ledger against 
the appalling total of suffering and waste representing 
the price that must be paid for the world’s liberty. 


Arkansas Lumber Employees 
Must Work or Fight 


In the Government ‘‘ work or fight’’ activities if a man 
claims to be employed the question as to how regularly 
he works at his employment is a fair one and it has been 
brought squarely to the front by a system being intro- 
duced in the vicinity of Helena, Ark., by lumber and 
woodworking industries. The plan as described in the 
‘*Live Topics’’ page this week provides for cards reg- 
istering a time punched record of the number of days 
each month. Only sickness is recognized as a legitimate 
excuse for lost time and a man not reporting for work 
will be followed up to see if he has a good reason for lay- 
ing off. 

If some such system as this is generally adopted in the 
lumber industries (and other local industries as well) the 
problem of keeping labor regularly at work will be large- 
ly solved, and in the South especially this is one of the 
chief features of the labor problem as a whole. The 
Arkansas plan has the approval of the county and State 
councils of national defense and with such a backing it 
would seem to be an excellent plan to introduce into other 
sections. 


Canadian Shingle Competition 
Made Increasingly Onerous 


Yanadian shingles have another unfair advantage. 
From time to time, manufacturers of shingles on our 
own Pacific coast have protested that they are at a dis- 
advantage as compared with Canadian manufacturers, 
because of lower labor and timber costs in Canada, 
which are reserved for the advantage of the Canadian 
manufacturer by an export tax on Canadian logs, as 
well as by an ad valorem duty of 3% percent on shin- 
gles shipped into Canada from the United States. 

Prior to the war Canadian manufacturers also had 
water shipping advantages because of the fact that in 
our own coastwise shipping trade only American ves- 
sels were permitted and Canadian charters were there- 
fore cheaper than our own. 

The 3 percent freight tax has now come along to give 
Canadian manufacturers another advantage because it 
is not assessed upon shipments originating north of the 








boundary line. Just why this should be the AMERICAN 
{LUMBERMAN is not informed. Certainly there is no 
fairness in it. When a car of shingles crosses our 
border and pays the freight to our nationally controlled 
railroads it should also contribute its share of the 
freight tax. This tax amounts to from $8 to $12 a car 
and it will be seen, therefore, that the Canadian prod- 
uct has a very material advantage. Indeed, it is said 
that in some instances American manufacturers located 
near the Canadian border have shipped shingles into 
Canada on barges and then sent them by rail freight to 
the desired destinations in the United States, thus 
avoiding payment of the 3 percent tax. This can 
hardly be considered a commendable evasion, but they 
merely attempted to secure, as Americans, the advan- 
tage Canadians openly enjoy. 





THE TRADE JOURNALS of the brick and clay products in- 
dustry have for some months been urging a broader 
trade organization, and have carried many articles 
pointing out the lumber industry as an example, de- 
scribing in flowing terms the results that have been ac- 
complished in the promotion of lumber. A national 
association of manufacturers of common brick has now 
been organized, with a charter membership representing 
approximately 40 percent of the national production. 
The lumber industry recognizes that an intelligent com- 
petition is the most satisfactory sort of competition and 
will welcome this news, As heretofore, brick and wood 
will be used side by side in building construction, and 
more satisfactorily because of the broader understand- 
ing of the excellencies and limitations of each. 
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to Current Shipments 


From Washington comes the welcome news that the 
price fixing committee has made a concession by which 
it will be impossible to load up sawmills with orders at 
current price maximum beyond their capacity to pro- 
duce and ship within the current price period, In other 
words, if a southern manufacturer receives more orders 
for Government account than he can produce and ship 
by Sept. 14 the new price to be fixed for the succeeding 
period will apply to the balance of unfilled orders 
shipped during that period, 

During the next succeeding period, therefore, the 
price that may be fixed for it will apply only to the 
current production of the period. This is not entirely 
true of the present period, because the orders that the 
mills had on hand unfilled at the beginning of the pe 
riod must be filled at the prices at which they were 


taken. In the ease of orders for private account 
these prices may have been higher than the present 
maximum, The Government orders, however, were all 


on a lower basis. It follows, therefore, that mills hav 
ing these orders will get lower than the current estab 
lished price for that part of their product during the 
current period, 

Presumably the new arrangement is intended to ap 
ply parvicularly to Government purchases. Inasmuch, 
however, as it recognizes the justice of this principle 
undoubtedly the lumber manufacturers will be permit 
ted to stipulate the same provisions in their dealing 
with private buyers. In other words, they undoubtedly 
will be permitted to accept orders subject to the condi 
tion that if they are not able to fill them in due sequence 
within the current production period these orders when 
shipped during the succeeding period will be subject to 
the new price and not that in force at the time when 
the orders were placed, . 
undoubtedly is a 
sound one and one that will have a healthy influence on 
the market. 

Probably one of the effects that it will have as re 


The principle thus established 


garding ordinary commercial sales of lumber will be 
that the buyer in placing an order will use due dil 
gence to assure himself that there is a reasonable prob 
ability that the mill will be able to fill it during current 
period at the current price, If the mill appears to have 
so many orders already on hand that this is not likely, 
he will probably seek some other mill that is not so 
heavily loaded with the current orders, Such expeeta 
tions are, of course, liable to be disturbed at any time 
by the offer of further Government orders to any mill 
that will take priority over orders for private account 
already upon the books. However, the purchasers of 
lumber will give more attention to careful apportion 
ment of their orders among the mills than heretofore. 

While of course mills undoubtedly will be permitted 
to accept orders for private account subject to the pre 
vailing price at the time shipment is made, buyers will 
also have the privilege of placing orders (if they can 
get them accepted) with the condition that the orders 
can be filled only at current price and will be auto 
matically canceled if shipment ean not be made within 
current period, 

It would seem that this plan would introduce some 
uncertainty in the buying of lumber as to whether sup 
plies could be depended upon, However, no more ub 
certainty can arise from such a situation than that 
Which has prevailed in the market for many months 
because of the uncertainty of car supply. , 

On the whole, it is probable that the lumber business 
can be egnducted with more satisfaction to all con 
cerned under this new arrangement than without it. 





The Spruce Side-cut and Means of 
Marketing It 


One of the problems that have arisen from the produe 
tion of airplane spruce is the disposal of the side-cut. 
Spruce production is to be speeded up to the point where 
the cut of airplane lumber will reach 30,000,000 feet a 
month, or 860,000,000 feet a year—and as much more as 
can be secured. Under present. specifications spruce logs 
are producing about 20 percent airplane lumber and 80 
percent side lumber. Thus in the cutting of 360,000,000 
feet of airplane material 1,440,000,000 feet of side lum- 
ber will be produced. The Government estimate of the 
total cut of spruce in 1917 was 1,125,000,000 board feet. 
The distribution of the 1917 eut by States is not avail- 
able, but in 1909 approximately 16 percent of the cut of 
spruce was made in the West, and largely in Oregon and 
Washington, Of course, in 1917 the production in those 
States Was greatly stimulated, but so was the eut in other 
sections, so that it seems reasonable to assume that about 
25 pereent of the cut was on the west coast. On this 
basis in 1917 the production of spruce, including airplane 
material, on the Pacific coast was approximately £80,000, 
000 feet. But it is now proposed that the production be 
so speeded up that the side-eut alone will total 1.440 000,- 
000 feet, or more than the entire 
in 1917, 

It is going to be ‘‘some’?’ job—a man sized job—to 
market this eut. For one thing, the Pacifie coast mills 
have ‘never developed the market for spruce to any great 
extent. A few mills have made a specialty of it, but most 


production of the country 
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of them have treated spruce as a side issue. It is true that 
the sawing of spruce is concentrated at the mills best able 
to do the sawing and this, in a measure, lightens the mar- 
keting problem, because it is easier to cut and handle the 
side lumber to fit the markets that are opened up when the 
manufacture is concentrated in a few hands, 

The side-cut of spruce presents a splendid opportunity 
to the wholesalers to demonstrate their usefulness, In 
fact, the Government has appealed for their help, and they 
are preéminently fitted to aid in the marketing of the 
spruce, The bulk of the spruce in the country has been 
marketed in the East by wholesalers; they know the 
possible markets for it and the needs of customers. Pa 
cifie coast spruce is of excellent quality. The side-cut is 
Waiting invitingly for the wholesalers to step forward, 

The war has developed or expanded many markets for 
lumber, The problem that confronts the spruce manufac- 
turers is to discover these markets and supply spruce 
wherever it is suitable. One very good place is in the 
building of grain bins. In a recent issue the AMERICAN 
IL.UMBERMAN pointed out that the fabrication of portable 
grain bins on the Pacific coast would go a long way 
toward relieving the shortage of wheat sacks and at the 
same time provide proper storage so that none of the 
grain need be wasted; in other words, to fabricate the 
bins just as the knocked down cantonments that were 
shipped to France were fabricated. 
is suitable for just such uses as this and, being concen 
trated at certain sawmills, it would be an easy matter to 
set about the manutacture of these knock-down grain 
bins immediately. In faet, the plans of the Food Admin 
istration render imperative the construction of a great 
number of granaries on the farms this year. 


The side-cut spruce 


\ynat could 
he more appropriate than to use spruce for storing the 
food for the flyers who will fly with the aid of spruce in 
France? As a matter of fact, the aid of the Department 
of Agriculture can easily be secured in boosting these 
bins, the Food Administration will urge them, the retail 
lumberman will be only too glad to coéperate, and thru 
the united efforts of all a lot of spruce side-cut would be 
disposed of in this manner, 

There are many other possible markets for spruce be 
for example, erates for potatoes. The 
custom is to ship potatoes in sacks or in bulk. Sacks are 
hecoming unobtainable, but«there is plenty of just the 
right sort of spruce to make potato crates. Two designs 


sides grain bins 


of crates are shown on page 42 of this issue. Such 
crates would be handled easily, would) pile up well in 
freight cars, and would protect the potatoes from bruis 
ing. The sections in which potatoes are raised in quan 
tity could use many thousand such crates to advantage 
and probably will if the Government and lumbermen. get 
after the matter right away. 

The disposal of the spruce side-cut is going to be a real 
job and is one in whieh all lumbermen can cobperate. — It 
can best be accomplished by calling to aid the eastern and 
middle western wholesalers and the retailers of the coun 
try and by developing markets for such things as fabri 
cated grain bins and potato crates. 





Government Control Is Extended 
to Unskilled Labor Supply 


The private recruiting of common labor for war indus 
trial plants employing more than 100 men will cease Aug. 
1, by virtue of President Wilson’s proclamation issued oi 
June 17. The plans and methods by which the United 
States Employment Service intends, with the codperation 
of employers and employees, to recruit, apportion and 
distribute labor for the war industries are fully set forth 
on pages $1 and 52 of this issue. The manufacture of 
lumber is at the present time, to a very large degree, 
essentially a war industry, altho some doubt appears to 
exist even in the minds of officials of the Employment 
Service as to whether it should be so classed in the imme- 
diate application of the new ruling, A representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was this week told by an offi- 
cial of the Department of Labor who is in very close 
touch with the plans of the Employment Service that while 
he was unable to say positively that the manufacture of 
lumber for Government use is a war industry within the 
meaning of the present ruling, he was inclined to think 
that it would be so elassified in the near future, if not 
immediately; and, further, that the distinetion was of 
comparatively little consequence anyway, as operation of 
the plan would very soon be broadened to include all essen- 
tial industries. It also is officially announced that the new 
policy will soon be made to embrace skilled as well as un- 
skilled labor. Indirectly all industries, non-essential as 
well as essential, will be immediately affected by this 
centralization of control of the recruiting and placing of 
common labor. Lumber manufacturers likely to be di- 
rectly affected by the new ruling no doubt are keeping 
in close touch with the situation, 

Should any desire more explicit information than is 
conveyed by the news article on pages 31 and 52 in this 
issue the list of officials in charge of the work in each 
State, printed in connection therewith, will be found 
useful. 





A SPEAKER at the Association of Commerce this week 
said that the battle line extenas from the eastern front in 
Franee to San Francisco. We at home here on this part 
of the line must do our part, just as the boys on the 
French line are doing theirs, 
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Building Industry Organizing 
for Appropriate Recognition 
= 

The organization ‘of the entire building industry, for 
which at least the framework was laid out at the con- 
ference in Atlantic City this week, is amply justified by 
the following words in the address at the meeting by 
Harry A. Wheeler of Chicago, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, under whose 
auspices the meeting was called: 

“‘There are splendid organizations representing the 
different industries in the building trade. They are 
working with great efficiency in so far as their respect- 
ive minds are concerned with the authorities in Wash- 
ington; but it is not enough that these unit industries 
should be organized, for no industry making up a part 
of the building trade can speak for the building trades 
asawholee * * * 

‘*You have multiplied your organizations by name 
without finding unity in the organizations that ought to 
relate to each other. The time has come when men 
must divest themselves of their old ideas and stand 
together shoulder to shoulder, with a common purpose, 
for a common end, in order that business may be pre- 
served and our warfare may be successfully continued.’’ 

There were fifty-five national associations repre- 
sented in the meeting, two of those in the list as pub- 
lished being in the realm of lumber: the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and the Na 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. James R, 
Moorehead, of Kansas City, was also there representing 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, and a di- 
rector of the Southern Pine Association was named on 
the war industries committee. 

That the new organization will get actively at work 
is shown by the election of a war industries committee 
to represent the building industries as a whole, and by 
the announcement that a committee meeting is to be 
held in Chicago on next Friday, July 26, to plan further 
work, 

With such a strong representative organization in 
the building industry undoubtedly it will be able so to 
present the case of this industry to the national Govern 
ment that it may obtain proper recognition among our 





great national resources and activities, 





Granary and Silo Building Both Essential 
and Patriotic 


While practically all farm building likely to be under 
taken or considered at this time is of the character es 
sential for governmental encouragement, the erection of 
granaries, cribs and silis for caring for the bounteous 
crops with which our country is this year blessed should 
be urged and aided in every possible way as a patriotic 
duty. It may be argued that the farmer needs no urging 
to ‘provide needed buildings for caring for his crops; that 
self-interest, especially when stimulated by present high 
prices for foodstuffs, will be sufficient incentive, hx 
perience, however, proves this assumption entirely wrong. 
Procrastination is the enemy of action, and this year, as 
in other seasons of exceptional crop yields, threshing time 
will find many farmers in part unprepared, or relying 
upon makeshifts in the form of improvised granaries that 
permit waste and deterioration, The Mood Administra 
tion, because of the huge amount of grain that must be 
stored and held upon the farms this year, plans to extend 
financial aid in building granaries in cases where farmers 
are unable to ereet the needed buildings without such aid, 
as was editorially noted in last week’s issue of this paper. 

The field for pushing the building of silos is almost 
unlimited. In some sections of the country where special 
silo building campaigns have been staged, stressing the 
patriotic note with such slogans as ‘‘Build a Silo and 
Help Win the War,’’ the number of silos has been dou- 
bled and even tripled. It is an inereasing field. lew 
progressive farmers are content to stop with a single silo, 
except of course where the farms are very small or where 
the character of the soil favors special crops rather than 
diversified farming accompanied by dairying or stock 
feeding. The single silo usually soon has a mate, and if 
conditions favor the pair becomes a group or battery. 

This year is preéminently a silo year, because of the 
large yield and excellent quality of all ensilage crops in 
most parts of the country. Every ton of ensilage put 
away represents a certain number of pounds of milk, )ut- 
ter or meat added to the nation’s food supply next year, 
when the pinch will be the hardest. Therefore lumbermen 
should in every way possible encourage the erection of 
silos, preferably of course the wood stave type, which 
has stood the test of time and is sure to give satisfactory 
service. Whatever the material, every silo is an asset to 
the community and a bulwark against food searcity as 
the war progresses. 





THE NATIONAL Government is urging economy. in the 
use of paper and threatening to restrict allotments to 
publishers, but there has just come to the office of the 
AMERICAN) LUMBERMAN an announcement of [tlie 
monthly list of publications by the United States [ec 
partment of Agriculture, four size 6x9 inch pages in 4 
heavy manila envelope 6144x10¥% inches. The envelope 
weighs about eight times as much as the enclosure, a'\'|, 
by proper folding, an envelope of ordinary correspot’ 
ence size, requiring only one-quarter as much paper, 
would have answered just as well. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


BLACK WALNUT OFFERED 

Would you please advise me where I can sell some black 
walnut logs which I have on my farm, five miles from Cam- 
den, N. J.?—INQuiry No. 119A. 

One of our customers has a car of black walnut logs that he 
wants to dispose of. Will you kindly give us address of 
parties wanting that kind of stock; also if you can, quote us 
prices? The logs will run from 18 to 24 inches diameter 
and from 12 to 20 feet long. They are all nice young sound 
timber.—INquiry No. 119B. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in this department pub- 
lished on June 1 the specifications for walnut for pro- 
peller stock and stated that this stock for both the 
United States and foreign allies is purchased by the 
Equipment Division of the Signal Corps, 119 D Street, 
N. E., Washington, D. C. Offers of walnut suitaple for 
this purpose should be made to that address, altho it 
takes fairly good sizes, as the widths most desired are 
10 to 14 inches, with the greatest percentage between 12 
and 14 inches. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN also in this department 
on June 8 published a letter from the Small Arms Sec- 
tion, Seventh and B Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
which gave a list of manufacturers of gun stocks under 
contract with the U.S. Government. Offers of walnut for 
gun stock purposes should be made direct to these indi- 
vidual manufacturers—or to those who are most conven- 
iently located to the inquirer. 

Walnut is also in active demand for private commercial 
uses, but the needs of the Government for this wood are 
paramount and should have first attention.—Eprror. | 


NEW ENGLAND LUMBER LORE EXPLAINED 

In reading the market reports from various centers in the 
Kast we notice the frequent use of these two phrases “clipped 
hemlock” and ‘‘edged pine.” Would you kindly advise what 
these two phrases refer to, as we do not get them in the middle 
West ?—Inquiry No. 68. 

{Lumber is frequently sold in the Kast without being 
either trimmed or edged, and this is particularly true of 
box lumber. ‘‘ Edged pine’? means what it is usually 
taken to indicate—lumber from which the wane has been 
edged off. ‘‘Clipped’’ lumber of any sort is lumber that 
is trimmed square at the ends.—Kprror. | 





TESTS OF SAWDUST PLASTIC COMPOSITION 


On Feb. 13, 1918, Albert D. Brokaw, of the University of 
Chicago, made a report on tests made on the sawdust in 
sulating composition and wallboard invented by the writer. 

I enclose a copy of that report herein. You will note that 
slabs 44 inch only were used. This was made on the basis 
of one gallon of insulating solution for each cubic foot of 
sawdust. The cost would be 25 cents the cubie foot for the 
insulating product, with sawdust on a basis of $5 the ton, 
and the cost of the insulation in sheets Y inch thick would 
be only 50 cents the 100 square feet. By increasing amount 
of the insulating solution a product which will endure a 
white heat without fusion would result and additional cost 
would be but 15 cents the cubic foot of product. 

From the tests you can see that Y% or % inch of this 
composition applied to furnace and oven walls, to steam 
pipes, boilers ete. would prevent the loss of any heat by 
radiation, give full benefit from all fuel used and conserve 
fuel on a large scale, while a house sheeted with 4 inch of 
this composition could’ be kept warm with much less fuel 
and on the same principle will be cool in hot weather. 

There is a very wide demand for insulating material and 
areal need for anything that will save fuel. Celite Prod 
ucts Co., Chicago, has just advanced price on Sil-O-Cel in- 
sulating brick to $75 a thousand. The sawdust brick could 
be sold at a large profit at one-half that price. The writer 
has tried hard to interest sawdust producers in this process, 
but without result as yet. I can not understand why they 
are not interested in converting waste into profitable prod 
uct and at the same time supply a product which would be 
beneficial to the entire country. 

This product need not be made up in the finished form ; 
it can be mixed to a plastic mass (sawdust and insulating 
fluid) and packed in containers and sold in that form; it 
hardens on exposure to air or on being heated, and will re 
main plastic for years if sealed air tight. All the equip 
ment required would be a concrete or motor mixer. 

In the writer’s opinion, this is a proposition that should 
be developed by the producers of sawdust and if you can 
get the attention of any such who would be willing to take 
it us the writer will meet them more than half way.—E. R. 
STOWELL, Oden, Mich. INQuiIRnyY No. 93. 


[The report referred to in the above letter is as 
follows : 


Sawdust Insulating Composition 


A block of sawdust insulating composition 4 inch thick 
Was placed on an electric hot plate so as to cover one-half 
of the heating surface. 

Test 1.—One porcelain crucible containing 10 c.c. of 
water was placed on the insulating material and No, 2 
exactly like it on the surface of the cold hot plate; then the 
current was switched on. 


No. 2 No.1 
Began to boil......... 10 minutes 22 minutes 
Boiled vigorously...... 2 minutes Evaporated completely 
without vigorous boil- 
ing 


Test 2.—Similar to 1, but with platinum crucibles. The 
one placed on the metal was quickly heated to boiling, and all 
the water was evaporated before the one on the insulator be- 
£an to boil. 

Test 3.-_A small shaving of lead was placed on the surface 
of the plate and a similar one on the insulating material. 

he one on the stove melted immediately, the one on the in 
‘ulating slab was not melted after the stove had been run 
hing more than one hour. When the insulating slab was re- 
Moved the surface immediately under it was red hot. When 
Tunning exposed the stove will not develop a red heat. 


Wall Board.—Subjected to the heat of a blast lamp the wall 
board scales and blisters and may finally be ignited, but is 
are fire resistant than ordinary board. Held in a gas jet 
he surface coat blisters, but the board is not ignited. 

Anything that offers any opportunity for saving fuel 

the present time is not to be cast aside without seri- 
8 investigation. There are many places about an 
trdinary dwelling house where a plastic of this sort could 
sed to advantage and the extreme cheapness with 
Which it can be manufactured where supplies of sawdust 





are available would make its liberal use for insulating 
purposes a real economy with coal at the present prices. 
The only manufacturing process is the mixing of the saw- 
dust with the composition liquid, which, as Mr. Stowell 
remarks, can be readily accomplished by any sort of 
conerete mixer. 

It would be quite possible for the lumber manufacturer 
to mix this plastic and put it up in moist form in barrels 
and sell it along with his lumber, and it would be more 
practicable for the retail lumbermen to do this if supplies 
of sawdust are accessible. 

The lumbermen are all very busy at the present time, 
but this is something that should at least be worth con- 
sideration.— EDITOR. | 





OUTLET WANTED FOR SPRUCE SIDE LUMBER 


The spruce division of the U. S. Signal Corps wants the 
spruce bureau of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association to 
assist in moving the vast side cut accumulating at the spruce 
mills which operate for aircraft production. 

Under the latest war specifications, the proportion of side 
cut to aircraft material is about in the ratio of 80 to 20, 
and I know you realize and appreciate that as a patriotic 
duty new outlets for the trade for spruce side cut, consisting 
principally of shop and box, must be obtained. The more 
side cut that can be moved and disposed of at good prices the 
lower will be the cost of airplane lumber, and consequently 
aireraft production. 

We at this end are endeavoring to find these new outlets 
and believe that if we can get in touch with representatives 
of the wholesale lumber dealers’. associations thruout the 
United States we can get their help in this enormous task. 
It struck me that perhaps you would be in a position to know 
the wholesale associations of the country and would be will- 
ing to mail the spruce bureau the addresses of their secre 
taries, so that we may take this matter up with them for con 
sideration.—C. H. Epwarps, Acting for R. C, Angell, Manager 
Spruce Bureau, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Port 
land, Ore. 


|The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to give publicity 
to this matter. It desires to observe, however, that if any 


part of the 80 percent of side stock can be manufactured 
into silo staves (and if the Government can be persuaded 
to allow this stock to move freely to the retail. lumber 
dealers who are in urgent need of silo materials to supply 
their customers) all of the stock that ean be turned into 
this product can be very readily disposed of. Inasmuch 
as the Department of Agriculture and various State agen 
cies are urging the farmer to build silos it is quite desir- 
able that he have the wherewithal. 

Furthermore, it is obvious that this appeal is made 
largely to the wholesalers thruout the country. The Govy- 
ernment in some respects has been somewhat slow in ree 
ognizing the wholesaler and his ability to serve the lumber 
needs of the nation. Here is an opportunity for him ef- 
fectively to demonstrate his useftiness.—Eprror. } 





MARKET VALUE OF TREENAILS 

Can you tell me what locust treenails are worth at the 
present ?—INQuIry No, 109. 

| Only an approximate idea ean be given, and as nearly 
as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ean learn they are figured 
to be in a value of about $1 per inch per thousand pieces, 
referring to the squares and not to the turned product. 
In other words, treenails of 50 inches in length and of 
ordinary size square would be worth $50 a thousand 
feet. 

A great deal of this stock is bought in squares, as it 
seems to be preferred to turn treenails at shipyards and 
get them of the closeness of fit that is necessary.— 
EpITor. | ; 

BBL LADO I II 

TRIMMERMEN are wanted by the local boards of North 
Carolina for work in the Northwest, eutting spruce for 
airplanes, These trimmermen must come as volunteers or 
by draft from the limited service men of the first class, 
or as volunteers from classes two, three and four, The 
boards have until July 30 in which to seeure volunteers; 
thereafter they will choose, 





JUNE BUILDING PERMITS SHOW PROGRESSIVE DECREASE 


While the nationwide building operations as reflected 
by the total number of permits issued during June show 
a decrease from the last preceding month, also a decrease 
as compared with June of last year, some encouragement 
may be found in the fact that, compared with a year pre- 
vious, the loss was only 27 percent, which is the smallest 
decrease since last September. Permits issued in 144 
principal cities, as compiled by the American Contractor, 
Chicago, aggregated in June $45,345,548, as against $50,- 
446,022 for the month immediately preceding and $62,- 
747,015 for June of last year. Monthly losses, in eompar- 
ison with figures for the corresponding month of preced- 
ing year, have been continuously registered since Septem- 
ber. When it is remembered that the building permit sta- 
tistics do not inchide the immense volume of Government 
construction, and that permits have been taken out, as a 
rule, only for essential and practically indispensable build- 
ing work, the situation is far from discouraging. The fig- 
ures show that, even stripped down to the bedrock of war- 
time necessity, the volume of essential building is. still 
large, and will continue of imposing proportions, in the 
aggregate. A feature of the showing which naturally 
results from existing conditions is the large proportion 
of permits for repairs and remodeling. These makeshifts 
will serve for the present emergency, but when peace 
finally lifts the han from normal building enterprises they 
will largely be replaced by new structures. Fifty-two of 
the 144 cities reporting show gains over the month imme- 
diately preceding. These increases as a rule oceur in 
cities where some sort of war work is being exeeuted. The 
total number of permits issued in June was 21,113, com- 
pared with 23,734 for June, 1917. 


Following is the statistical showing in detail: 




















r June, 1918 r June, 1917 

- No, of Estimated No, of Estimated Pet. 
City. buildings. cost. buildings. cost. loss. 
Akron, Ohio .....052.. y $ 81% 464 $ 914,970 11 
mpeg, Ne Yen csescs 10; { 178 173,615 38 
Allentown, Pa. ...... 119, 92% 27 47,870 *155 
AMOonR, PS. osccccce 4 22,971 mf 19,997 "14 
Amsterdam, N. Y.. 29 13,350 38,200 65 
Atlanta, Ga. . 194 449,208 663,557 32 
Atlantic City, N. J... 7 13,736 67,646 35 
A Te Ris ees 18 37,350 23,200 *60 
PMBTIAR, GOo cic cccc ns 45,320 285 40 
Baltimore, Md. ..... 157 959,732 380,436 *152 
Bayonne, Ni; Fasc ccs 22 184,600 228,470 19 
Binghamton, N. Y.... 151 30,750 76,997 60 
Birmingham, Ala, ... 208 73,158 79,504 7 
Boston, Mass. ....... 389 1,166,298 446 2,485,374 53 
Bridgeport, Conn, ... SY 241,655 153 744,915 67 
Krockton, Mass. ..... 20 22, 53h nh 174,710 87 
Home, B.. View ccssee 398 687,000 447 1,344,000 47 
CamGen, i. Picescoss 33 169,995 47 100,542 *69 
ROT CL ne sen a 5e es 106 205,615 67 160,235 928 
Cedar Rapids, Ia..... 25 153,000 34 114,000 *34 
Charlotte, N. ©..%... 24 17 71,727 *6§2 
Chattanooga, Tenn. .. 131 141 49,738 61 
Chelsea, Mass. ...... 12 34,140 = *27 
Chicago, TH. ...cccccs 277 402 1,630,400 12 
Cinctnuati, ©O.. 26.2. 925 1,183 658,940 27 
OrevernG, O.. 3.c000 905 1,274 2,848,550 44 
Colorado Springs, Col, 19 38h 19 21,895 7% 
Columbus, 0. ........ 198 329,870 197 470,510 29 
Covington, Ky. ...... 10 4,500 32 23,950 81 
pS ren 45 174,291 64 300, 365 41 
Davenport, Ta, ...... 92 90,476 86 66,775 *35 
MRUOO, Che 8 cctv eee ee 126 $95,112 oY 273,719 *44 
wecetur, Ty s.0.0e0 33 4 18 94,876 42 
Denver, Colo. ....... 188 205 220,400 *2 
Des Moines, Ia...... 66 5 161,893 11 
Detroit, Mich. ...... 89S 8,017,975 1,337 3,679,145 17 
pit | eee 3 2,680 9 22,000 87 
Duluth, Minn, ....... 148 211,122 200 242,181 12 
East Orange, N. J.... 44 97,104 38 118,405 17 
East St. Louis, Ill... 25 166,925 34 33,430 *399 
Elizabeth, N aks 31 98,435 34 104,088 5 
El Paso, 87 58,727 144 310,080 81 
Erie, Pa. 119 275) 925 142 519,036 46 
Evansville, Ind. ..... 63 16,559 73 64,478 74 
Fall River, Mass..... 82 65,780 42 117,250 43 
Fitchburg, Mass. .... 20 20,275 21 2,360 71 
Fort Worth, Tex.... 71 242,985 37 133,262 *82 
Galveston, Tex, ..... 304 14,763 92 9,605 *h3 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 108 91,580 134 174,558 47 
Hamilton, 0, ....+0++ 17 24,290 23 16,153 *0 

Harrisburg, Pa. 21 28,800 29 792,805 





. 28, 96 
Hoboken, N. J....... 24 227,234 16 10,493 *2065 


June, 1918 June, 1917 
No. of Estimated No. of Kstimated Pet. 






























City. buildings, cost, buildings. cost. loss. 
Holyoke, Muss. ...... 14 47,725 26 133,025 64 
Bewatem, Te. .ccses 174 125,626 141,709 11 
Huntington, W. Va.. 33 60,930 333,084 sl 
Indianapolis, Ind, ... 120 541,651 720,705 24 
Jackson, Mich. ...... oY 54,126 100,900 46 
Jacksonville, Fla, ... 3y 74,877 48 
be | ae oe i2 24,000 "45 
Kansas City, Kan.... 30 196,670 50 
Kansas City, Mo..... 160 623,630 *12 
Knoxville, Tenn. .... i) 47,742 *14 
Lancaster, Pa. . 7 16 10,450 6 
Lawrence, Muss, . 27 50,005 *757 
Lexington, Ky. ...... 57 87,760 * 55 
Lincoln, Neb. ..... , 41 50,3805 *190 
Long Beach, Cal..... 223 $33,679 i 41,041 *718 
Los Angeles, Cal..... noo 778,680 non 960,742 19 
Louisville, Ky. ...... 187 178,512 118 152,666 *16 
lowell, Mass, ....... Hy) 174,870 74 52,810 *231 
Malden, Mass. ...... 22 81,775 27 167,250 1 
Manchester, N. H A 60 27,720 7 151,187 81 
Memphis, Tenn. .... 4s 150,607 104 159,555 6 
Milwaukee, Wis. .... 301 755,797 S42 684,920 *13 
Minneapolis, Minn 5 B04 400, 235 431 756,300 B5 
Montgomery, Ala. . bd 23,306 2 22,728 *5 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.. 16 20,515 20 97,475 60 
Nashville, Tenn, .... 362 76,140 S47 57,064 *33 
i, a a Sa 163 580,921 226 1,208,817 9 | 
New Bedford, Mass.. 40 68,150 $1 85 
New Britain, Conn... 61 166,285 48 26 
New Haven, Conn.... 101 170,012 115 18 
New Orleans, La..... no 158,781 60 2h 
New York City..... 2,289 5,181,102 2,518 7 

Borough Queens ... O41 479,850 OAT 57 

Borough Manhattan 310 2,253,680 396 *3 

Borough Richmond. v3 D4 

Borough Brooklyn. . + bad 74 

Borough Bronx .... 2038 45 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 38 23 
Oakland, Cal. ...... 203 *6u 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 66 *2 
Omaha, Neb. ........ 83 25 
Pasadena, Cal. ...... 74 *93 
POGNIG. Ne Peccccsce 17 83 
PRGGINOE, Ne Sovecccs vs “4 
i, | re 26 11 
Philadelphia, Pa. .... 604 1,671,900 763 28 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... USS 1,280,504 BSL *31 
POFtIQMGd, BIG. cccesce 30 18,840 04 2 
Portland, Ore. ....... 506 471,230 271 *6 
Portsmouth, Va. .... 23 19,445 14 *60 
Puebla, OOi, ..csccce 56 41,692 34 *24 
Quer, FU. scccccces 2 6,800 6 2 
Quincy, Mass. ....... 82 147,038 86 6 
py See 17 60,700 41 41 
Richmond, Va. ...... 88 198,548 105 7 
Moemene, VO. .¢escce 24 9,835 28 v 43 
Rochester, N. Y...... 162 293,415 226 560,032 47 
Saginaw, Mich. ...... 22 22,300 39 46,880 62 
Salem, Mass. ........ $1 $4,984 11 17,3038 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 6S 165,815 vil) 214,635 
San Antonio, Tex.... 238 215,920 134 171,634 
San Diego, Cal....... 78 101,143 76 28,536 *254 
San Francisco, Cal... 363 1,115,339 421 1,796,613 37 
San Jose, Cal... 0600 20 69,087 20 18,494 *415 
Savannah, Ga, ‘ 15 17,225 30 $2,990 47 
Schenectady, N. Y... 74 841,240 90 146,486 42 
Scranton, Pa. ....... 20 43,085 84 137,200 68 
Seattle, Wash. ...... 976 1,023,525 557 871,260 *161 
Sioux City, Ia........ Bo 139,150 56 265,275 47 
South Bend, Ind..... 1 182 208,502 69 
Spokane, Wash. ..... “ih 80 393,770 =*96 
Springfield, Ill. ...... 49 44 46,325 *36 
Springfield, Mass. ... 7 109 424,125 68 
Springfield, Mo, ..... 27 21 79,550 78 
Bt, TOUS, Mei ciesce 514 561 910,994 2 
Stockton, Cal. ....... 71 8 71,216 *207 
St. Paul, Minn....... 186 821 687,429 59 
Superior, Wis. ...... 101 123 64,040 11 
Syracuse, N. Y......-. 150 178 310,993 44 
Tacoma, Wash. .. . 268 90 118,555 *102 
Terre Haute, Ind..... 1 44 29,420  *95 
WN, Oi cccocccccs. Ee 322 534,523 h 
Topeka, Kan. ....... 24 30 70,840 60 
Trenton, We J... ccccs 30 47 
‘;, A <> Cera 17 35 
Ws le Be cakcesaces 32 42 
Washington, PD. ©.... 368 418 
West Hoboken, N. J. a“ 11 
Wheeling, W. Va.... 64 45 
Wichita, Kan. ...... 78 63 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ... 69 182 
Wilmington, Del. .... 89 68 
Woonsocket, R. I.... 2s 26 
Worcester, Mass. .... 149 181 8 
Yonkers, N. Y....... eas eee 207,900 #21 
TOPE, Dee vsecovices ss 37 6,530 48 13,0388 49 
Youngstown, O. ..... 228 442,567 172 835,675 47 

TOCKIS, oo. vocvves 21,113 $45,845,543 23,7384 $62,747,015 27 

*Gain. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The character of business for the immediate future 
depends in large measure upon the success or failure of 
the German ottensive that started Monday. If the 
Germans make no appreciable gains the present tend- 
ency slowly to expand the Government control of man- 
ufacturing facilities will continue; if our line does not 
hold there will be a feverish speeding up in the program 
to set every factory in the country at work on muni- 
tions. The resuits of the earlier German offensives are 
perhaps best reflected in the public understanding in 
the speed with which men are being sent to the army, 
tho the pressure upon manufacturing lines has been just 
as great. Some sections are experiencing weather that 
is too cold for corn, but, on the whole, the crop out- 
look continues to be excellent, Where losses have oc- 
curred the need of conserving every bit of food raised 
is but emphasized. In fact, by providing proper food 
storage facilities a very considerable shrinkage in crop 
returns can be made good. The size of a crop does not 
matter so much; it is the amount that is preserved and 
eaten as food. Money remains firm, but the bankers 
seem to have enough to take care of all the loans they 
deem desirable. ‘lhe financial strength of the country 
is well shown by a study of business mortality sta- 
tistics. As compiled by Dun’s Review there were in 
June of this year 804 tailures, involving liabilities of 
$10,606,741; tor the same month of 1917 the figures 
were 1,186, with liabilities of $18,055,153. For the sec- 
ond quarter of 1918 there were 2,589 failures, involving 
liabilities of $38,013,262, as compared to 3,551 with 
liabilities of $42,414,257, while for the 1915 quarter the 
number of failures was 5,524, with liabilities of $82,- 
884,200. 

. * * 

Business in southern pine was very light this week, 
for a combination of reasons. A number of manufac- 
turers did not want to book additional business pend- 

ing the possible reopening of the 
SOUTHERN price question. The War Industries 
PINE Board, however, seemingly has de- 

cided that a formal reopening of the 
hearing is not necessary, tho oral argument may be pre- 
sented seeking that end. Of prime importance was the 
decision that on all Government orders placed prior to 
June 14 the price at time of ordering is to apply no 
matter what the price at time of shipment may be, but 
on all orders that have been placed since June 14 price 
at time of shipment shall apply. Discount for cash has 
also been interpreted to mean 2 percent in ten days. 
Government business in considerable volume is being 
booked, but the full volume has not opened up as yet. 
This fact, togther with the well filled condition of order 
files, makes the manufacturers rather indifferent to 
commercial business, The bulk of the commercial busi- 
ness booked is on the Government list, the period of 
adjusting private lists to this basis having practically 
expired. Reports from some sections indicate that 
transit cars are coming to grief, with the result that 
concessions are made to dispose of them before the 
demurrage gets too heavy. Before long about 200 
wooden vessels will be ready for coastwise trade and 
there is every reason to believe that a number of car- 
goes of southern pine can be moved in this manner, 
especially to north Atlantic coast ports that have been 
cut off from adequate supplies of southern pine for so 
long. For the week ended July 12 a group of 131 mills 
booked orders for 58,452,081 feet, made shipments of 
73,818,238 teet and produced 70,152,556 feet. Normal 
production is estimated at 87,90u,000 feet. 


* * ” 


Following the Fourth of July holidays there has been 
a slight increase in the buying of North Carolina pine, 
but, broadly speaking, the market is rather quiet. This 
is not at all surprising, because the 
NORTH official Government list was signed 
CAROLINA on July 5 and until it could be se- 
PINE cured and digested neither buyers 
nor sellers cared to make selling con- 
tracts except for stock that was much needed. Actually 
the Government list is higher than the market at the 
time it was issued, and while the list is a maximum 
and not a minimum list, it is only natural that the man- 
ufacturers desire as good prices as possible. Conse- 
quently they are holding firmly at the Government 
list and, equally naturally, buyers are holding off just 
as long as possible in the hope that the need for busi- 
ness will cause the manufacturers to offer some conces- 
sions. Generally speaking, the volume of inquiry, 
especially for the lower grades of rough lumber, has 
increased and indicates that as soon as sufficient time 
has passed for matters to settle down the volume of 
business will be good. A certain amount of Govern- 
ment business is being placed all of the time and more 
is in prospect. No material change has occurred in 
shipping conditions. 
* e 
The hardwood market feels the effect of the lull in 
buying experienced by so many other woods, but on 
the whole manufacturers seem to be in excellent con- 
dition. The demand for low grade 
hardwoods suitable for box and crat- 
ing manufacture has not abated, nor 
is there any sign of anything except an increase in the 
demand, but reports on the call for vehicle lumber are 
somewhat conflicting. The vehicle interests declare 
that they are well stocked, especially on oak plank and 
thick lumber, and a number of lumber manufacturers 
are taking them at their word and sawing the logs for 
other markets. In this connection it is pointed out that 
oak logs that will produce FAS plank can be quarter 
sawn for airplane stock, the demand for which is cer- 
tain to grow with the progress of the war. FAS 4/4 
airplane stock is bringing around $182 in Cincinnati 
and $177 at Cairo. Manufacturers also will be able to 
return to supplying the wants of the commercial trade 
that had to be dropped in the press of filling Govern- 


HARDWOODS 


ment needs. The supply of labor in some sections of 
the South has improved. This is because the early har- 
vests are practically over and men are returning tem- 
porarily to the sawmills. Klsewhere the shortage of 
labor is no better. On the whole the car situation has 
not changed greatly, tho a tendency to tighten up is 
distinctly evident. Shippers are usually able to get 
suflicient cars in which to make prompt shipment and 
more hardwood lumber is getting thru to eastern des- 
tinations. Prices remain firm. 
* * * 


The demand for eastern spruce is ahead of the supply 
despite the quiet condition of residential construction. 
For one thing, the Government is taking the bulk of 
the cut of many of the larger com- 
panies, and the call for stock for re- 
pairs and factory building to say 
nothing of box manufacture readily absorbs all offer- 
ings. On the Pacific coast, however, conditions are 
ditterent. Airplane spruce production is being speeded 
up to vast proportions, with the attendant production 
of much side lumber. The mills are experiencing diffi- 
culty in selling this stock and so-large will the side cut 
be that much of it must be sold in the East. This is a 
great opportunity for wholesalers, especially as with the 
completion of many wooden vessels it will soon be pos- 
sible to ship cargoes trom the Pacific to the Atlantic 
coast. Pians contemplate the production of 360,000,000 
feet of airplane spruce a year as the minimum; the pro- 
duction ot side lumber will not be far short of 1,500,- 
00U,00U feet. This is more than the entire spruce cut of 
1917. As the bulk of this lumber will be assembled at 
certain milis eastern buyers ought to be able to make 
some very advantageous contracts to handle it. Ap- 
parently this is a providentiaily sent opportunity for 
the wholesaler to demonstrate his place in the lumber 
world. 


SPRUCE 


The white pine market is in a healthy state, with 
demand fully equal to the volume ot lumber for sale. 
Manufacturing operations are pressed with all possible 

speed, and sellers, both in the United 
WHITE States and Canada, are not a bit in- 
PINE clined to offer concessions. They 

realize that stocks are comparatively 
small and that operating costs are certain to advance 
steadily and so see no reason for lower prices. Study 
of the shipments and production of the members of the 
Northern t’/ine Manutacturers’ Association shows very 
well the condition of stocks. For the first six months 
of 1918 production was 312,824,672 feet, while ship- 
ments were 295,548,126 feet. ‘Lhe milis entered thie 
spring season, however, with very smail stocks, ship- 
ments for 1917 having been unusually heavy, exceeding 
production by a wide margin. ‘The Government 1s 
buying a good deal of white pine, especially the better 
grades. J’rices are firm, with a rising tendency on 
some grades. 

e we * 

In the East the demand for hemlock is very good, 
but many inquiries do not turn into orders, because the 
manufacturers are not in a position to take on more 
business. In fact, eastern manufac- 
turers continue to have so much Gov- 
ernment business that they are able 
to give little attention to the wants of the commercial 
trade. Michigan and Wisconsin manufacturers are 
selling much lumber for eastern delivery and this more 
than makes up for the halting demand from the retail 
trade in what is normally considered hemlock territory. 
Few Government orders have been placed in the North 
lately and Douglas fir has been specified—and ordered— 
for cantonments in hemlock territory. The hemlock 
manufacturers believe that they are in a position to 
supply this lumber and are now working to secure the 
order of the Government for it. Prices to the commer- 
cial trade remain very firm. 

* * * 


There is little change in the cypress market. The 
volume of business booked is of fair size, most of it 
coming from industrial sources, tho a close study of 

recent orders reveals a fair sized 
CYPRESS sprinkling of mixed car orders from 
retailers, Then, like fat, juicy raisins 
scattered generously in a pudding, are to be found 
orders from the Government, these being largely for 
upper grade stock. In the Kast transportation condi- 
tions restrict trading in cypress, but once it becomes 
possible to make shipments in fair volume a hungry 
demand will be uncovered. In this connection it may 
be well to consider the possibility of securing some of 
the wooden vessels to carry cypress that are soon to be 
put in the coastwise trade. The car supply seems to be 
a bit better at the mills; at least shippers are not doing 
so much kicking as a couple of weeks ago. Prices have 
not changed, but are very firm. 

®. * : e 

Sales of western pines have not been brisk during the 
week, but this seems to occasion the mills little trouble, 
as the volume of orders on hand is large, stocks are 

small and storage space is ample. In 
WESTERN California the pine mills are cutting 
PINES as much lumber as possible and find 
that it is easy to dispose of all dry 
stock to advantage. Just as little shop as possible is 
being cut and much of the Nos. 2 and 3 that is unavoid- 
ably produced is used in the manufacture of shooks, 
the market for which is excellent. Plans are being per- 
fected to utilize pine from California in the manufac- 
ture of airplanes and this will help to provide a mar- 
ket for thick, clear stock. Labor conditions at the 
mills are fairly satisfactory. The sale of yard stock 
to retailers is spreading slowly. For example, retailers 
in Texas are obtaining much satisfaction from handling 
shiplap and pine worked to similar designs and the 
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demand in that territory is growing. Inland Empire 
mills have been much bothered by forest fires, but have 


been pressing production as much as possible, adhering ‘ 


to operation on an actual 8-hour day basis, however. 
Sales are better in the middle West and the East than 
in the territory closer to the mills, tho, of course, ship- 
ments to some far eastern points are much delayed. 
For the week ended July 6 a group of thirty-one In- 
land Empire mills booked orders for 11,850,000 feet, 
shipped 15,621,690 feet and cut 19,801,473 feet. As 
this was Fourth of July week the showing is very good. 
Prices, recently advanced to cover increased freight 
rates, are very firm. 
e e 

While booking of commercial orders for yard grades 
of Douglas fir is unusually slack, the placing of Govern- 
ment orders is now opening up in good shape. The 

Fir Production Board has in sight 
DOUGLAS orders for a lot of ship lumber for 
FIR eastern delivery and orders for a few 

million feet here and a few million 
there for this and that Government project have done 
much to swell the total of Government business. Not 
all of the mills are selling on the same basis. Some sell- 
ers are making quotations that conform exactly to 
the maximum list issued by the Government; others 
are willing to make concessions on some of the lower 
grades of yard stock. Most of the retail business that 
is placed is booked at less than the Government 
maximum list. Clear lumber and the patterns into 
which clear lumber is worked are scarce and with the 
tremendous drive on for airplane stock there is going 
to be a continued scarcity. Timbers sell well and prices 
are firm. Manufacturers would do well to consider 
with what the wooden vessels are going to be loaded 
that are now being finished on the Pacific coast and that 
may be sent around to the Atlantic coast to engage in 
the coastwise trade. There are indications that at least 
one large Pacific coast company is getting ready to 
open a very large distributing yard on the Atlantic 
coast and it may be that before this time in 1919 
Douglas fir will be entering the middle West in quantity 
by water. For the week ended July 6 a group of 132 
mills produced 51,478,789 feet, or 28,390,211 feet less 
than normal production. It must be remembered that 
this was Fourth of July week and, judging by past 
years, the, production record for the week was very 
good. Orders booked were below actual production 
1,162,172 feet, while shipments were above orders 4,813,- 
010 feet. Rail orders were below rail shipments 7,770,- 
000 feet. This group of mills had on hand at the end 
of the week 9,852 cars. The car situation appears to 
be better and should the Government ship wheat in 
quantity to the Pacific coast the car supply may re- 
main fairly adequate during the fall. 

* ° * 

As far as possible the red cedar shingle mills are cut- 
ting only enough to keep up with the demand, which 
is light. This is not very difficult, for at best the 

supply of labor at the cedar mills is 
SHINGLES, light and logs are searce and high in 
LATH price. The Canadian mills continue 

to enjoy a fairly good demand in the 
United States and while sales are not of great volume 
they are steady. Prices vary, of course, but premiums 
generally seem to bring about $4 at the mill. The 
Fir Production Board has placed an order with United 
States manufacturers for several million shingles for a 
Government plant and there seems reason to believe 
that more orders of this character will be forthcoming. 
In fact, with the active part the Government is taking 
in many housing projects and in the building of muni- 
tion plants there ought to be a number of orders for 
shingles in prospect for the manufacturers. Cypress 
shingles sell well and as supplies at the mills are light 
the manufacturers are in a very fiym position. The de- 
mand for lath is fair, but mills are slowly adding to 
visible supplies, so the market has not the edge it 
possessed not long ago. The market for white cedar 
shingles has not changed. 

* * * 

War brings changes to an industry, a statement the 
truth of which the lumber industry can well attest. 
The war created demands for wood are tremendous and 

so different are many of them that 


CURRENT one is rather at a loss to know in 
MARKET which way to turn to locate the new 
FACTORS markets. For example, taking the 


manufacture of shells, the explosives 
with which shells are loaded absorb moisture very 
quickly if allowed to do so. As moisture destroys the 
force of the explosive it is necessary to protect the 
contents, and for this purpose wood blocks are used. 
The number of shells being manufactured—the actual 
figure is so large that it brings no comprehension to 
most people—call for a vast amount of wood for this 
purpose. And so it is all down the line. Right now it 
seems that there may be a good opportunity to revive 
the export trade to South America. Before long about 
200 wooden vessels will be ready to enter the coast- 
wise trade and from time to time more will be com- 
pleted. Of course, they will be operated under the 
direction of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and may 
be substituted for vessels now in the coastwise trade 
that can be used for over-seas traffic, but it seems prob- 
able that as time goes on a number will be available 
for charter as lumber carriers. Practically all of the 
Ferris type vessels will be used for the coastwise trade. 
They are good, sturdy ships, but so much of the cargo 
space has to be utilized for coal on trans-ocean trips 
that they will be left to the mercy of the coastwist 
shippers. On Aug. 1 the Government takes charge . 
the placing of all common labor and it may be that the 
lumber manufacturers will fare better under this sys- 
tem than under the present competitive bidding that 1s 
going on on all sides. 
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GOVERNMENT TO CONTROL RECRUITING OF LABOR 


Important and far reaching in its effects upon industry 
is the new governmental policy for the handling and dis- 
tribution of common or unskilled labor in the war in- 
dustries. Effective Aug. 1 the private recruiting of labor 
for industries so classified is prohibited by order of the 
President, which has since been supplemented by more 
complete information supplied by the employment service 
of the United States Department of Labor. After the 
date named all plants engaged in war work and employing 
more than 100 men must obtain their unskilled labor thru 
the United States Employment Service. There is strong 
probability that the policy will soon be widened to in- 
clude all essential industries and to embrace skilled as well 
as unskilled labor. It should be noted that while the 
private recruiting of labor is forbidden after Aug. 1, it 
is permissable to employ laborers who of their own voli- 
tion apply at the plant for work. By ‘‘recruiting’’ is 
meant the employer taking the initiative, either individ- 
ually or thru an agent, by advertising, correspondence, 
or solicitation in any form. Under certain conditions war 
industries with their own organizations for recruiting 
labor may continue their use after Aug. 1, but only under 
the supervision of the United States Employment Service. 

The underlying thought of course is to speed up the 
winning 6f the war by giving the industries engaged in 
war work the first call upon the man power of the country. 
Men gradually will be transferred from non-essential work 
and the labor supply apportioned according to the needs 
of the several war industries and of the individual plants 
engaged in those industries. It is almost needless to say 
that there will be no coercion in any form of the individual 
worker, who will be perfectly free to seek employment 
where he will; but who naturally, thru the application 
of priorities in the supplying of raw materials, trans- 
portation and fuel, will be able to find it only in the 
essential industries, 

Community labor boards to assist the United States 
Employment Service in the recruiting and distribution of 
war labor are now being organized. Thru these boards 


the employers and employees of each industrial commu- 
rity will share in the administration of the new labor pro- 
gram. Each community labor board will consist of three 
members, one representing the United States Employment 
Service, one representing the employers and one repre- 
senting the workers. The representative of the employ- 
ment service will be appointed by the State Director of the 
Publiz Service Reserve of the Employment Service and 
will act as chairman of the board. The Employment 
Service recommends that in each community where there 
are war industries the employers in both essential and 
nouessential lines of production be called together by the 
chairman of the community labor board, and that these 
employers select representatives of all industries to act as 
a gencral committee to pass upon questions of the relative 
importance cf the needs of employers for labor, and 
choose one: of their number to sit as the employers’ repre- 
sentative on the community labor board. Workers’ organ- 
izations, or groups of workers where no organizations 
exist, similarly will be consulted in the selection of their 
representative upon the community labor board. 

Following a three days’ conference of employment 
managers, State employment agents and officials of the 
United States. Employment Service held in Washington 
last week instructions were sent by J. B. Densmore, direc- 
tor general of the Employment Service, to all war indus- 
trial plants, reading iv part as follows: 

Order blanks are inclosed, which you are requested to 
fill out and return, in accordance with the printed instruc- 
tions thereon, within 24 hours after receipt, to the man 
in charge of the work in the State where your plant is 
located. The information sought is necessary to ascer- 
tain the total requirements of industry for unskilled labor 
and the requirements by States for your particular in- 
dustry as well as for your plant. Filling out and forward- 
ing the blank does not imply at this time a promise that 
your labor requirements can or will be supplied promptly— 
that is the goal aimed at. 

Shortly after the filing of your order you will be notified 
by the United States Employment Service of the office and 
agent assigned to coédperate with you in getting your 


unskilled labor. You should promptly get in touch with 
him. 


The total of the present needs of the country’s war 
industries for unskilled labor is to be divided into quotas 
among the States and subdivided among communities. 
Vigorous efforts will be made in every community to 
secure the allotted quota of competent men in such a way 
as not to take labor from other war industries or from the 
farms, or needlessly to cripple less essential industries. 
So far as possible recruiting for your plant will be centered 
in certain definite States and localities. 

If you have a field force for recruiting labor, you may on 
request be authorized to continue using your own force, 
under the direction of and subject to the regulations 
of the United States Employment Service. While this 
authorization is subject to withdrawal at any time, it is 
no see to continue it as long as it works satisfac- 
orily. 

Non-war industries should not offer superior induce- 
ments or in any other way undertake to compete with the 
Government for labor. 

The requirement that unskilled labor must be recruited 
thru the sole agency of the United States Employment 
Service does not at present apply in the following five 
cases: (1) Labor which is not directly or indirectly solic- 
ited; (2) labor for the railroads; (3) farm labor to | 
recruited in accordance with existing arrangement with 
the Department of Agriculture; (4) labor for non-war 
work; (5) labor for establishments whose maximum force 
does not exceed 100. 

The plan as outlined is the result of the universal demand 
of industry that the Government regulate the distribution 
of labor. The success which the plan will have depends 
upon the rfeasure of cobperation it receives from em- 
ployers. 


The order blank referred to in Director General Dens- 
more’s communication to war employers is too long to re- 
produce in full, but some of the principal points upon 
which information is required are as follows: Name and 
address of concern; nature of output; number of unskilled 
male laborers now employed (both white and colored, 
stated separately); what percentage are employed on war 
work; number dropped from payroll from all causes each 
week; number needed at once for war work for whom 
housing is available and who will be put to work as soon 
as supplied; approximate additional number needed for 
weeks of July 15 to Oct. 1 (exclusive of needs arismg 
from labor turnover); present hours and wage rate of 

(Concluded on Page 52) 
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In the feverish activities of preparation for the prose- 
cution of the war on a gigantic scale, ang in the irritat- 
ing developments that necessarily must be experienced 
by many business men in the readjustment of their busi- 
ness affairs to a war basis, we are apt to lose sight of 
the effect of all of these changes on the future course of 
business. War at best is an unpleasant experience, yet 
with due regard to the terrible costs in money, life and 
limb there is a compensation accruing to a nation that 
does its best in the crisis. War is no longer conducted 
principally by the army and navy. It is a national under- 
taking and calls for the conservation and concentration 
of all of the energies and resources of the country. If, 
therefore, this war brings about a close codrdination of 
our national resources and energies thru the bringing 
about of the codperation of the individual units that com- 
prise these two elements the compensation, aside from 
making the world safe for democracy, lies in the poten- 
tial effect on the commerce of the world in the years to 
come. 


War profiteering is unpopular, and should be. The peo- 
ple of America, as well as those of European allies, are in 
no frame of mind to countenance the massing of great 
fortunes in consequence of the Government crisis. It is 
for this reason that steps have been taken by the Gov- 
ernment at Washington to lay a heavy tax on profits aceru- 
ing from war contracts on the sliding scale that increases 
as profits pile up. Business, however, is entitled to a 
fair return, a profit that will stimulate increased pro- 
duction and will enable all classes engaged in industrial 
pursuits of an essential nature to participate in the great 
Liberty Loans. This is sound economics and legitimate 
enterprise. War thus financed and incomes thus treated 
contribute to our wider distribution of the proceeds of 
labor and thus make the nation stronger, financially, to 
bear the burden that war expenditures impose on a 
country. 

The United States has been a fortunate country, pos- 
sessing almost untold wealth, a national wealth estimated 
at approximately $250,000,000,000 and far in excess of 
that of any other nation on the globe. So rich have been 
her resources that great fortunes have been amassed with 
comparatively little effort, and with only a limited degree 
of coordination. In recent years the development in the 
business world has been along more scientific lines, Busi- 
ness is conducted more along the lines of strict economic 
principles, but even that development still is in its in- 
fancy. The war, however, has brought the necessity of 
getting down to bedrock principles and the work of co- 
ordinating the energies of the country so as to bring about 
the best possible results is progressing. 

In war. time the elimination of waste and misapplied 
effort is essential and on this theory are predicated the 
‘‘work or fight’’ order, the conscription law, the mobiliza- 
tion of banking reserves, the insistence upon the greater 
use of the trade acceptance and the banker’s accept- 
ance in financing business in order to maintain the great- 
est possible liquidity of our business finances without 
encouraging dangerous inflation. In producing an elas- 
ticity of credits and of circulating media that will auto- 
matically expand and contract with the requirements of 
legitimate business we are discriminating against specu- 
lative enterprise; in other words, favoring business that 
produces essentials in war times as contrasted with busi- 
ness that creates nothing except possibly profits. 

One notable shortcoming in our American education has 

en a lack of interest in Governmental affairs. In addi- 
tion to the training and the mental and physical disci- 

line afforded by universal military training, the thought 
has been advanced by the advocates of such training that 
it would stimulate a greater degree of patriotism and 


thus result in better governmental administration. The 
trouble is that the American people have come to regard 
government, especially local government, with a degree 
of suspicion that is not encouraging. Theodore H. Price, 
well known in market circles as an expert on cotton and 
on economics, made the statement recently that three 
weeks’ experience of official life in Washington leads 
him to feel that a year in the civil service of the United 
States ought to be a part of every American citizen’s 
education. He made this remark apropos of the advan- 
tages of universal military training and pointed out that 
a year’s experience in the civil service of the Govern- 
ment would give the individual a better understanding 
of the machinery of the government of a democracy and 
make him more careful in the selection of public servants, 
more intelligent in his criticism of those servants and 
more appreciative of the difficulties and limitations with 
which they have to contend. 

There has been much complaint of red tape and delays 
in Washington. A lack of codrdination is generally alleged 
and naturally every complainant, as Mr. Price points out, 
has a plan of his own which adopted would remedy the 
defects. It has been remarked repeatedly that there is 
no lack of patriotism, but that the difficulty lies in the 
direction of what is expected of each individual and more 
particularly what each individual is fitted to do and can 
do best in this crisis. In many instances the individual 
or the corporation is awaiting direction from Washington, 
whereas if he were more familiar with the affairs of the 
Government and with its methods it would be possible for 
him to take the initiative and determine for himself 
where he best fits in and thus enable him more quickly to 
direct his efforts toward the fitting in process. Washing- 
ton is simply swamped with the gigantic undertaking of 
coordinating the financial nd industrial activities of the 
country because it is an enormous undertaking, handi- 
capped as the Government is by the lack of individual 
initiative in the fitting process. Such was not the case 
in the coordinating of our fighting forces, and had our 
business affairs been organized and codrdinated in times 
of peace the transition to a war basis could have been 
accomplished with much less disturbance, 

The progress that has been made thus far in this direc- 
tion, however, is remarkable when all the contending 
forces are taken into consideration. The War Industries 
Board is mobilizing the country’s economic and produc- 
tive resources, The War Trade Bord is directing commerce 
into war channels, The Federal Reserve System is mar- 
shaling our financial resources and banking reserves and 
the Treasury Department, taru its fiscal agent, the Fed- 
eral Reserve, is conserving our investment funds thru 
the restriction of capital issues. There are no longer 
heard complaints under the Sherman Anti-Trust law, that 
has been relegated to the archives. The tendency of the 
times is toward greater concentration of business and 
effort and of capital, but attendant by increased govern- 
mental supervision and control. This does not neces- 
sarily mean socialism. In fact, it logically leads in the 
opposite direction, for it is increased regulation without 
community ownership. 

The effort to increase the liquidity of business is be- 
ing stimulated by the adoption of more scientific meth- 
ods of handling credit. Bankers’ acceptances, which 
were regarded with suspicion at the time the Aldrich com- 
mission injected that feature into the central bank plan, 
out of which grew the Federal Reserve System, are now 
regarded as one of the best means of financing our export 
and import business and are looked upon with great 
favor as a banking investment. The trade acceptance 
is winning its way with its promise of putting all business 
on a sounder basis. All of these things are blazing the 
trail for the business of the future and this war and the 


AND TRADE 


experiences growing out of the effort to mobilize our 
efforts and utilize them to the best advantage are certain 
to leave their impress on the future business policies and 
methods, not only of America but of the world. 

The country has closed the first fiscal year as a bellig- 
erent with a favorable trade balance of upward of $3,000,- 
000,000, or about $640,000,000 less than that for the pre- 
vious fiscal year. The exports of the United States for 
the year ended June 30, last, total about $6,000,000,000, 
compared with $6,290,562,292 in the previous year, Our 
imports increased from $2,659,355,185 in 1917 to about 
$3,000,000,000 in the year ended June 30, 1918. Neces- 
sarily this is a gratifying statistical showing, as it indi- 
cates no reason for uneasiness concerning a decline of 
the balance of trade, for the present at least. 

To date the United States has expended approximately 
$14,000,000,000 in war, and more than $12,000,000,000 
of this was paid out in the year ended June 30 last. War 
activities are absorbing about $50,000,000 a day from the 
nation’s Treasury and the expenses in June were greater 
than ever before, altho there was actually paid out in 
that month in loans to the Allies a smaller total than 
in any other month since April, 1917. The ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government are necessarily large. Yet in 
spite of all these financial requirements the money mar- 
ket has been handled in such a way as to avert the ex- 
perience of a money stringency, which after all is the best 
test of the efficiency of a nnancial and banking machine 
to operate in the present crisis. 

One of the problems yet to be solved is that bearing 
on our fuel supply, and this goes to the heart of industry. 
Nothing has ween done so far to conserve the labor on 
which the country must depend for next winter’s coal 
supply and fear that a coal famine is impending is wide- 
spread. Labor problems enter into this, An eastern writer 
called attention to the fact that a hard coal miner must 
hold a State certificate in Pennsylvania, which can be 
obtained only after examination, following several years’ 
work as a laborer in the mines, It isn’t a question of 
raiding some other employer and taking his men and 
dumping them into the anthracite pits, he points out, 
for a million men would be of no use as actual cutters 
of hard coal unless they held certificates. He adds fur- 
ther that every certificate miner taken from the hard 
coal mines is a dead loss to the industry, for there is no 
reservoir from which to recruit new miners, save the mine 
laborers. These are being taken away by munition works 
and the army, so the crop of miners is being withered 
at the root. This situation in Pennsylvania finds its coun- 
terpart, altho in a different form, in other coal produc- 
ing States. It is a problem that must be solved and it 
involves regulation of that element of our laboring popu- 
lation that insists upon extra holidays as soon as a few 
dollars have been accumulated in vocket. 

Efforts are under way to bring about closer codpera- 
tion of the Fuel and Food Administrations with a view 
of breaking the back of food profiteers. This is one of 
the most serious phases of the present situation and it 
does not seem possible that the I’ood Administration can 
be successful in conserving the food supply and in regu- 
lating the prices until it has been given direct control of 
retailing. At the present time the retailer is reached 
only by the Food Administration thru the wholesalers, by 
means of the license system. There is no more insidious, 
demoralizing influence than the profiteer who poses un- 
der the cloak of patriotism. The restriction of the con- 
sumption of food and general food commodities is only 
successful when it receives the hearty codperation of 
people generally. The restriction of a service order of 
bread to two small pieces in a restaurant, when the cus- 
tomer knows that the restauranter is increasing his profits 
331% percent thereby, injures the morale of the country. 
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ARKANSANS MUST “WORK OR FIGHT” 


Hardwood Traffic Association Backs General Crowder’s 
Order—Making It Warm for Slackers 





MEMPHIS, TENN., July 16.—The Helena (Ark.) branch 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association has worked 
out a system of registration that, in the language of the 
manager, J. A. Koehler, ‘‘will take care of both the 
chronie loafer and the idler,’’ and because of the splen- 
did results promised the main offices of this organization 
have given a full outline of the system, which provides: 

First: That all male labor, both white and black, shall be 
registered and provided with registration cards giving name 
and place of occupation and having spaces for each day of the 
month for the use of foremen, who punch thereon the number 
of days or parts of days each works. 

Second: That an index shall be kept in the offices of the 
association at Helena of all men registered by cards, such 
cards to show the man’s name, his residence address and the 
name of his employer, and having space for punching thereon 
the number of hours worked each day in the month, thus 
enabling the association to give special attention to the rather 
pernicious system of working part of the time and loafing part 
of the time. ; 

Third: Foremen in charge of these registered men shall 
report to the offices of the association, as soon as they are 
able to determine, the names and the exact number of men 
short each morning so that the former may send out deputized 
agents to see that these men, if they are simply laying off, 
shall return to work for their regular employerseor be placed 
under arrest and convicted for vagrancy. Sickness shall be a 
legitimate excuse, but the idler who claims to be ill and is 
unable to prove this beyond reasonable doubt suffers the same 
fate as the ordinary idler. 

The foregoing is an outline of the system as it affects 
the men actually at work on the day of registration. It 
is explained, however, that, as soon as the system becomes 
universal in that territory, thru numerous days of regis 
tration, the deputized agents sent out will be able to ae 
cost all men between the ages of 16 and 65 and request 
them to show their registration cards or employees’ tickets. 
Failure to do so will indicate that those unable to show 
cards are idlers and vagrants or that they are working for 
some firm not availing itself of this system. If the latter 
is true the man will be registered, but if the former is the 
ease he will be immediately sent to the Federal-State 
employment bureau, with the request that he be placed 
in some productive work or that he be committed to jail 
for a period to be determined by proper authorities. 

The plan as outlined and followed by the association at 
Helena has the approval of the county and State councils 
of national defense and of the highest officials in Ar 
kansas. The authorities have even posted notices making 
it imperative that all labor between the ages of 16 and 
65, physically able to do so, shall engage in some produce 
tive employment. 

This system is being used only in lumber and wood 
working enterprises, but it is expected that it will rapidly 
be extended to cover all industries in the Helena territory, 





LUMBER FOLK HAVE A FLAG RAISING 


Cincinnati, On1o, July 15.—One of the most patri- 
otic occasions in the history of the lumber trade here since 
the United States entered the war was the flag raising 
last Friday at the plant of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co,, 
at Winton Place, a suburb of Cincinnati. About 300 eiti- 
zens of the village, employees, and representatives of the 
industry generally participated. 

The flag was presented in a short address by J. H. 
Blackham, of the lumber company’s foree, now 70 years 
of age and a veteran of the Civil War, and after it had 
been raised to the top of the staff was accepted on behalf 
of the company by President W. J. Eckman. As it was 
being drawn aloft the assemblage sang ‘‘The Star-Span- 
gled Banner.’’ 

Other addresses were made by Assistant City Solicitor 
of Cincinnati Dennis Ryan; by W. M. Shohl, of the law 
firm representing the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., and by 
A. Nash. 

Recitations were given by Miss May Grop, in charge of 
the private telephone exchange of the company. These 
were: ‘‘Hats Off; Here Comes the Flag,” as the banner 
was carried in, and ‘‘The New Banner,’’ after it had 
been unfurled. Music was furnished by a local drum 
corps and by E. J. Durr, a cornetist. A squad of Home 
Guards, mostly lumbermen, headed by Emil J. Thoman, 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, were 
among the participants. After singing ‘‘America’’ the 
gathering dispersed, leaving congratulations with Presi- 
dent Eckman on the success of the event. 





WHERE EASTERN SPRUCE IS GOING 


New York, July 16.—More than one lumberman has 
wondered where all of the spruce is going that is manu- 
factured in the East. That question can be answered in 
part by the Government, which is rapidly developing the 
Bush Docks. While the exact footage of lumber that will 
be required in this project can not be definitely stated at 
this time, it is known that the quantity may run up as 
high as 40,000,000 feet. This lumber, practically all 
spruce from the East, is being used for army warehouse 
construction purposes, These warehouses are to be erected 
in South Brooklyn and are to be used for army equip 
ment and supplies. It has been announced previously that 
these warehouses are to be built largely of concrete and 
apparently this information is true, but large quantities 
of spruce lumber are required for forms. An idea of the 
vast size and capacity of these warehouses may be secured 
by considering the amount of lumber that is to be used. 
Lumber has been arriving for some weeks and most of it 
is being stored at Sheepshead Bay until it is needed. 

It was the fact that this order for spruce was in pros- 
pect that caused the formation in Washington some weeks 
ago of the New England Spruce Emergency Bureau and 
the fixing of a base for spruce of $40 a thousand on a 
Boston rate. Lumbermen, who are in a position to know, 
say that further contracts of this kind would be placed if 
it were possible to obtain large quantities quickly, In- 


deed, it is pretty generally understood that the Govern- 
went did not want to use lumber so expensive as spruce, 
but because the warehouses were needed immediately and 
because of other urgent orders already placed for south- 
ern pine it was considered the best policy to purchase 
spruce, The placing of this order naturally has with- 
drawn large blocks of commercial spruce from the market 
and many large spruce manufacturing concerns are de- 
voting practically all their facilities to filling the order. 





WAR INDUSTRIES GET Y. M. C. A. BUILDINGS 

A report issued by Charles R. Towson, industrial secre 
tary of the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A,, 
with headquarters in New York, shows that during the 
last few months more than a dozen ‘‘Y?’’ buildings have 
been erected or plans approved for construction at some 
of the great manufacturing and ship building plants 
engaged on war contracts. The association plans a sery- 
ice for the industrial fighters behind the lines, paralleling 
that rendered the men at the front, tho as yet of less 
impressive proportions. Plants at which Red Triangle 
buildings have been erected by the various companies 
in codperation with the Y. M. GC. A., to be manned and 
conducted by trained industrial secretaries, include the 
following: The Dupont Co., Williamsburg, Va.; Hadleys 
Bend, Tenn., and Barksdale, Wis.; Merchants’ Ship 
Building Corporation, Harriman, Pa.; American Inter 
national Ship Building Co., Hog Island, Pa.; Air Nitrates 
Co., Sheffield, Ala. Buildings also have recently been pro 
vided at the Rock Island, HL, and at the great ammu 
nition works at Nitro, W. Va. 





WOMAN “SALESMAN” MAKES GOOD 


St. Louis, Mo., July 16.—Can women be trained gue- 
cessfully to sell lumber? Can they be counted upon to 
take the places of men who may be called from the sales 
departments to the colors or who may be required for 
other work? Are they capable of getting a thoro under- 
standing of the lumber business? Are they quick to learn 
all of its angles? Does the 
trade take kindly to them? 
Do they give satisfaction 
as sellers of lumber? 

If any manufacturer of 
lumber is asking himself 
these questions nowadays 
us a result of the war’s 
demand for man-power he 
can get a most emphatic 
unswer in the affirmative 
from W. M. Cady, presi 
dent of the W. M. Cady 
Lumber Co., of MeNary, 
La., who had a most in- 
teresting experience with a 
woman ‘salesman’? in his 
St. Louis office, of which 
Frank G. Karrick is manager. 

Mr. Karrick was called to the general offices at the 
mills on June 9 and during his absence he left the St. 
Louis office in charge of Miss Margaret Wharton, who 
has been his secretary for the last two years. Mr, Kar- 
rick returned on July 6, and while he was away Miss 
Wharton made a remarkable record. She sold 157 cars 
of yellow pine, the order for every one of which was 
accepted at the mills as tendered, Not a single mistake 
was made in handling this big amount of business. — It 
was a record of which a man might be proud. 

In addition to making these sales Miss Wharton, who 
was in sole charge of the office, handled all traffic matters 
in connection with these shipments, taking them up with 
the proper railroad officials. All correspondence reach 
ing the office received prompt and accurate attention. In 
one day Miss Wharton sold fifty-seven cars. 

Miss Wharton is a business college graduate and her 
only lumber experience has been under Mr. Karrick. She 
is exceedingly bright and has gained a thoro knowledge 
of the lumber business.- She is popular with the trade, 
who realize that she does really know something about 
Jumber and the Cady stock. She is a St. Louis girl, the 
daughter of A. O. Wharton, who is connected with the 
Federal Railroad Administration, 

When Mr. Cady was in St. Louis several days ago he 
personally complimented Miss Wharton upon what she 
had done, and showed his appreciation by giving her a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. Mr, Cady was much impressed 
by the results of her efforts, which made him a firm be 
liever in the value of women’s services in the selling of 
lumber, 

Mr. Karrick expects to spend much of his time at the 
mills and his fair assistant will be in charge of the sales 
department during his absence. Miss Wharton aseribes 
her suecess to the fact that the men with whom she has had 
to deal have been most considerate of her. 
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REBUILT PLANT RUNNING TO CAPACITY 


HartiespurG, Miss., July 15.—The Firm Lumber Co., 
whose planing mill burned down last October, is now run- 
ning full tilt day and night following the rebuilding of 
the mill. Manager Earl B. King is experiencing the usual 
amount of labor trouble current in central Mississippi but 
is running out about 100,000 feet every ten hours, two 
shifts, and he is heavily loaded with business. The mill is 
equipped with three American machines, a sizer, high 
speed planer and matcher. Hattiesburg is a splendid 
point for a dressing-in-transit planing mill because of the 
large amount of yellow pine lumber passing thru this point 
over the Gulf & Ship Island and Southern railroads. 

8. Z. Stevens is president of the Firm Lumber Co., Mr. 
King is secretary and treasurer and George Komp is vice- 
president. The company also conducts a retail yard busi- 
nesss and a large wholesale business and in addition owns 
two ice plants and does a good business in retailing coal. 








WILL OVERSEE NORTHWESTERN FIR OUTPUT 


Supervisors Appointed for Aircraft Material—Produc- 
tion Specifications Enumerated 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 15.—The Fir Production Board, 
of which H. B. Van Duzer is chairman, during last week 
received orders for 4,000,000 red cedar shingles for the 
!ederal Government. They are to go to the Air Nitrate 
Corporation at Mussle Shoals, Ala. In addition to the 
46,000,000 feet wanted for the ship yards in the East the 
board will place 46,000,000 feet of lumber for canton- 
ment construction. While this is a large amount of 
business, it is not beyond the capacity of the mills of the 
district, for it is estimated that the total cut for the 
year will be 7,000,000,000 feet, or one billion greater 
than that of last year. 

As reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week, 
the Fir Production Board has taken over supervision 
of the production of fir aircraft material. In doing so 
Mr. Van Duzer has appointed eight district supervisors 
of production for Oregon. Supervisors for the State of 
Washington will be named at Seattle. Those named by 
Mr. Van Duzer are J. B. Candlish, Coos Bay district; 
W. C. Gross, Eugene district; S. R. Sonneland, Salem 
district; Harold O’Neill, Portland above Hawthorne 
bridge; Edd Weiss, Portland below Hawthorne bridge; 
W. IT. Hankins, Rainier; W. H. Opdenweyer, Tillamook ; 
R. Barker, Astoria. 

All of these are well known and experienced lumber 
men, The announcement sent out to the industry relative 
to the change reads as follows: 





The Fir Production Board, by direction of Col. Brice P. 
Disque, U. S. S. C., has taken over the supervision of the 
production of fir aircraft material. Maj. Everett G. Griggs, 
U.S. 8. C., has been delegated by Colonel Disque as his repre 
sentative on the Fir Production Board for this purpose. 

This action is taken to centralize authority in the manufac- 
ture of fir lumber vitally needed to carry out the Govern 
ment’s program, G 

The production of aircraft cants must be immediately ae 
celerated and manufacturers are urged to give this their per 
sonal attention. 

The Fir Production Board will at once district the States of 
Oregon and Washington and appoint district supervisors of 
production who will personally supervise the production of 
the mills assigned to them. 

All logs suitable for the manufacture of aircraft cants 
must be so sawn. The sawing of such logs in plants such as 
stave factories, cooperage plants, sash and door factories, 
veneer plants ete., unless they are sawn into aircraft cants, 
is not permitted, and if so continued will cause the allocation 
of such logs to other operators. 

The Government has taken an option on the entire fir log 
ging output of tke Northwest and it is hoped that it will not 
be necessary to invoke the authority contained in the last 
finding of the price fixing committee of the War Industries 
Board, which in part is as follows : 

“The procedure is that each tir logger and each manufac 
turer of fir lumber in the Pacific Northwest shall make con 
tracts for the sale of his products and accept orders therefor 
at prices not exceeding the applicable maximum prices in 
favor of the United States or the nominee of the War In 
dustries Board. Under this option, which will cover all fir 
logs and lumber down to the time of actual delivery to the pur 
chaser, the War Industries Board, to any extent required, will 
allocate either to the Government or to other essential users. 
Any balance not so allocated will be released for sale to com 
mercial buyers, but at prices no greater than those deter 
mined upon,” 





FIRE DESTROYS PLANING MILL 


KLcHo, Wis., July 17.—Fire of unknown origin early 
this week totally destroyed the planing mill of the Charles 
W. Kish Lumber Co., of this city. The loss is estimated 
at about $35,000, mostly covered by insurance. Much 
difficulty was encountered in controlling the flames, a 
high wind causing flying brands to start fires in adjacent 
parts of the plant, but with the formation of a bucket 
brigade among the village inhabitants and assistance of 
the fire department of Antigo the flames were controlled 
and prevented from spreading. 





BEAUMONT LAUNCHES FOURTH WOODEN VESSEL 


Houston, TrEx., July 16.—The fourth wooden vessel 
for the great American fleet of cargo carriers to be 
launched at this port was sent down the ways of the 
Universal Shipbuilding Co, on the Houston ship channel 
today. It was the second wooden ship to be Jaunched here 
within the week. 

The vessel, christened the Banica, is one of the Ferris 
type of 3,500 tons, and the third of the Universal’s out 
put under its contract with the Kmergency Fleet Corpora 
tion for a dozen hulls. The sponsor was Miss Mary C. 
Meredith, niece of Captain Charles N. Crowell, until re 
cently district superintendent of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation of this district. 

The general public was invited to the launching and 
among the. guests were city officials, Alexander Mait 
land, the new superintendent of this district, and other 
officials, 

The two ships previously launched by the Universal 
concern are the Nacogdoches and the Basco. The former 
was last week taken to Beaumont for installation of ma 
chinery and equipment. As soon as its present eontract 
is fulfilled, the Universal company expects to secure con 
tracts for a number of the larger type of wooden vessels 
which are now being built. According to J. D. Hall, 
vice president, future contracts will include fitting with 
engines. 

The Midland Bridge Co. last Saturday launched the 
Katonah, the first of six wooaen hulls which it has under 
contract for the Fleet Corporation. With no formal cere 
mony and but few invited guests, the vessel was chris 
tened by Mrs. H. H. MeLueas, wife of the company’s 
auditor, 





THE Fur Administration has issued regulations set 
ting the following maximum prices for charcoal in car- 
load lots: Lump in bulk, 20 cents per bushel; lump in 
bags, 22 cents per bushel; screenings in bags, 20 cents 
per bushel. All the maximum prices apply to lots sold 
to consumers or to dealers for wagon delivery. 
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HOW WESTERN PINES MOVED IN MAY 


Shipments East Showed Notable Increases — Traffic 
With Canada Negligible 





SPOKANE, WASH., July 13.—Sccretary A. W. Cooper, 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, has sent 
out his monthly report of cut and shipments: of western 
pines, giving the comparative statistics for May, 1918, 
and 1917. Forty-seven mills reported this year as com- 
pared to forty-eight last year and two reported no sales 
for the month last year as compared to one reporting this 
year. Continued increases in shipments are shown to Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and Illinois points, while those to 
the Atlantic Coast States have almost doubled, the figures 
being 17,221,744 for May, 1918, as compared to 8,121,797 
for the corresponding month last year. Shipments to Can- 
ada continue to decrease, the total this year being almost 
a negligible quantity as compared to the figures for May, 
1917. The detailed figures are as follows: 





1917- - 1918 
Cars Feet Cars Feet 

et iioss oe oipe-keees 176 5,147,010 151 3.958,414 
MONGOOSE 2.ia soc ess 1,278 32,472,945 892 21,169,381 
CR os oie 0's a.5 shew 151 4,248,041 104 2,626,608 
WARRINSION: 2450: 5 0 285 7,090,567 175 4,633,531 
North Dakota ...... 287 7,138,353 134 3,285,3¢ 

South Dakota ...... 262 6,076,394 297 7,565,786 
MUINMOSOTR «4.0 6.060400 292 7,682,306 391 9,760,001 
WISCONSIN, ..6:5000.00 237 5,784,923 297 7,419,877 
SSS ee $27 8,707,138 468 11,892,148 
SEES er 298 7,805,625 394 10,238,159 
TRINA INGS 5-35 5 0.05 65a 18 618-6 22 527,232 19 414,145 
WHOMOREER nc ccsecens 286 7,741,952 283 7,132,811 
PN 66 exe 6 eee 3 860,825 43 1,054,657 
CRIOIIED: o6 cc cce ness 137 3,567,267 99 2,592,851 
WRAPS oa x. 006 scace' 116 3,070,024 54 1,353,912 
Sarre er 112 2,866,101 66 1,817,302 
NESCHI BAN © s5:5.6 6 0 ssc % 60 1,575,361 169 4,407,451 
NMMREM Lae ci ecGcuvatets Rotary 103 2,676,058 92 2,449,111 
Pere rer ere 10 246,039 3 979,792 
Atlantie Coast States 38138 8,121,797 651 17,221,744 
Other Eastern States. 159 4,140,179 220 6,051,824 
CGR. aks eek ceoens 67 1,709,112 2 39,105 


The shipments reported by the same twenty-six mills 
were 75,196,573 feet for June, compared with 91,989,217 
feet last year, a decrease of 16,792,644 feet, or 18.3 per- 
cent. Shipments for the first half of the year were 295,- 
548,126 feet, compared with 426,867,627 feet for the 
same months last year, a decrease of 131,319,501 feet, or 
30.8 percent. Lath shipments reported were 12,736,100 
for June and 56,400,700 for six months of the present 
year, compared with 16,784,675 for June and 98,994,925 
for the same months last year. 





STATUS OF SAWMILL FUEL OUTLINED 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 15.—The Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States has just released 
copies of correspondence with Washington on the subject 


.of a coal supply for sawmills, a matter taken up on sug- 


gestion received thru inquiries from members as to how 
the restriction of the Fuel Administration would affect 
their operations, F. R. Gadd, assistant to the president 
of the association, addressed the following letter to H. G. 
Phillips, secretary of the priority board, War Industries 
Board: 

A number of industries have been designated as essential 
industries thru priority in coal supply. We have looked over 
the list carefully and do not find any reference in it to saw 
mills for the manufacture of hardwood lumber. Sawmills do 
not, as a general rule, use any coal in connection with the 
operation of their plants, but they do use coal in their locomo 
tives engaged in the hauling of logs to their mills. 

Lumber is one of the essential necessities of the Government 
in the prosecution of the war and we are wondering if the 
impression has gotten abroad that sawmills do not require any 
‘coal supply thru the fact that they burn their own fuel at 
their plants. They do require coal, and in large quantities, 
for consumption in their logging railroad locomotives. Please 
give this matter due consideration and let me hear from you 
by return mail. 

To this letter Mr. Gadd received the following reply 
written by Secretary Phillips: 

Gentlemen—-In reply to yours we beg to say sawmills have 
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A COMPREHENSIVE AND ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY OF SOUTHERN PINE LITERATURE MADE IN THE OFFICE 
OF WILLIAM J. BRYAN, A RETAIL LUMBER DEALER OF STAUNTON, VA. NOTE THAT MR. BRYAN FEA 


TURES LITERATURE THAT IS OF DIRECT INTEREST TO FARMERS, UNDOUBTEDLY THE CLASS 
FRADE THAT HE WISHES TO REACH AND WHICH WOULD BE ATTRACTED BY SUCH A DISPLAY 


Oklahoma and Texas. 17 341,520 19 479,633 

URDOUG cigs soc eins 3 84,440 3 52,380 
Totals .........5,082 130,481,013 5,057 128,596,044 

Cut for month 1917—44 mills, 146,933,208; 

USO OME Ps Ge oi cicigia'es Ooi sca vies e's hots a 145,773,366 

Shipments ROME MNO MOUN os soca: gives bio0<9' 0'w 69608 4. 17,177,822 

Number of mills not operating............... 2 


- PRICES 

L Normal Above Below 

lhe figures in various columns indicate 
relation of prices to those prevailing 
the previous month and number of 
mills reporting 


Pewee Sie ae re 23 9 1 

nv = _— INQUIRIES 

rhe figures in various columns indicate 
volume of inquiries as compared with 
last month and number of mills re- 
porting same 





SIX MONTHS’ NORTHERN PINE ACTIVITY 


_MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., July 17.—Production of northern 
pine’ lumber for the first half of 1918 was almost iden- 
tical with the output of the same period in 1917, while 
shipments showed a decrease of about 30 percent, as 
shown by the reports of mills to the Northern Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. The showing for June is better 
than of some previous months, however, and twenty-six 
mills reported, compared with twenty-five for June of last 
year. 

Production reported for June was 96,467,164 feet, com- 
pared with 89,672,286 feet for June of last year, an in- 
crease of 6,794,878 feet, or 7.6 percent. For the first six 
months of this year production totaled 312,824,672 feet, 
compared with 314,190,270 feet for the first half of 1917, 
a decrease of 1,365,598 feet, or four-tenths of 1 percent. 
Lath production was 15,438,950 for June and 54,564,975 
for the first six months of this year, compared with 17,- 


996,100 for June and 60,975,200 for the six months last 
year. 


Or 


not been placed on Preference List No. 1, and it will be neces 
sary for each one to make application for a place thereon. 

In this connection, however, beg to say that in view of the 
approaching shortage of coal we feel that it will be necessary 
for sawmills to arrange to burn wood in their logging locomo 
tives. We have learned that the change from coal burners to 
wood burners can be made at slight expense, and think the 
mills should arrange to make the change. 

In the meantime, however, we are trying to give them what 
assistance we can where the matter is very urgent, but, as 
stated, it is necessary for them to make application for a place 
on the list and we willbe glad to send them the necessary 
blanks on request, 


In submitting the above correspondence to the members 
of the association Mr, Gadd makes the following comment 
and suggestion : 


The State fuel administrations are powerless, and the 
matter must be handled thru the priorities division, War 
Industries Board, at Washington. Kach mill that will require 
a supply of coal should immediately send for the necessary 
blanks and make application for a place on the preference list. 

As a patriotic duty mills should burn wood wherever pos 
sible for them to do so, but not to the extent of jeopardizing 
property. Any effort to use wood as fuel on locomotives may 
meet with disastrous effect. It will, apparently, bé difficult 
to convince the Fuel Administration that this can not be done, 
or that if done it would create a great fire hazard, but a con 
certed effort on the part of every member may have its effect. 


SOB IOIOIw™ 


A ‘“SCHOOLHOUSE on wheels’’ is being constructed for 
the use of children at Libby Lumber Co.’s camp No. 2 
of Libby, Mont., and will constitute one of the novelties 
of the coming school term in District No. 4. The lumber 
company is building the structure, which will be along 
the same lines as its portable mess and bunk houses. It 
will be 14 feet wide and almost 40 feet long, with a 
regular schoolroom occupying all of the space except one 
end, which will be partitioned off for the teacher’s living 
quarters, 


“HOIST WITH HIS OWN PETARD” 


Plausible Stranger Tries to Poison Camp Crew— 
Gets Fatal Dose Himself 


GREENSBORO, N. C., July 15.— Mayor MeNinech, of 
Charlotte, who spent several days last week in Spruce 
Pine, brings back a tale from the mountains that is not 
unlike the stories of the western plains in the early days, 
when man was a law unto himself. 

There is a big gang of lumbermen up there getting out 
spruce for the Government, about forty being in the 
crowd of husky choppers. A big, burly foreman, with 
hairy arms on which the veins stand out like the roots of 
a gnarled oak tree, bosses the crowd, while his wife, a 
hefty woman of generous proportions, does the cooking. 

Into the camp ambled a stranger, looking for work and 
asking for a job with the lumber gang. Government 
agents had cautioned the boss to be on the lookout for 
strangers, and had told him something of how the Ger 
mans are trying to meddle and interfere with things over 
here. The foreman was therefore leery of the stranger, 
but decided to give him work in order to wateh him. 

All went well for a month or more. The new man 
worked hard and was liked by the gang. He attended 
to his business, but was not averse to a rough frolie when 
the day’s work was done. He took part in all the activi 
ties of the camp, but always did his full share of work 
in the woods, 

One day just before dinner this man made his appear- 
ance in the kitchen, where the boss’s wife was cooking 
the midday meal. She had occasion to step out for a 
minute, leaving the man and a 38-year-old baby in the 
room. When she returned the man had gone, but the little 
girl was still playing on the floor. 

“*T guess I’d better salt the beans,’’ she remarked to 
her little daughter. 

‘“‘The man salted them,” replicd the little girl, 

The boss’s wife had also been told to watch the stran- 
ger, and she at once became suspicious. She called her 
husband into consultation, 

‘“‘That’s all right,’’ said the boss. ‘‘ You go right 
ahead and serve the beans. Don’t you eat any of them, 
tho, and don’t let the baby have any. wust put them on 
the table.’’ 

The boss then went out and told all the boys what had 
happened, and advised them to lay off the beans. Then 
he oiled up his big Colt’s automatic and went in to dinner. 

When the beans were passed nobody wanted any—not 
even the stranger. 

‘*Have some beans,’’ said the boss, looking straight at 
the stranger, 

‘*Pon’t believe | want any,’’ he replied, 

‘*Oh, yes; you do,’’ replied the boss. ‘* You want a 
hig helping of beans.” 

‘*No; IT don’t,’’ said the man. ‘‘L don’t feel very 
well, and T don’t believe [ want anything to eat at all.’’ 

The boss pulled his gun and laid it down beside his 
plate. 

‘““Take some o’ them there beans,’’ he said, and he 
didnt smile. 

The man, having no other alternative, took the beans and 
ate them, the boss eyeing him carefully all the while, 
And the man was dead within a few hours. The lumber 
men buried him—and went on chopping trees as if nothing 
had happened, 

The man had put poison in the beans. 





LABOR RELATION BETTERMENT SOUGHT 


SPOKANE, WaAsu., July 13.—At the request of Col, 
Brice P, Disque, in charge of Federal airplane production 
in the Northwest, a conference has been called of all 
eastern Washington, northern Idaho, southern Idaho, 
western Washington and central Oregon lumbermen, to 
he held in the Portland Hotel, Portland, July 19, to start 
at 9 a.m, 

The meeting will be of importance to all lumber opera 
tors of the Northwest, as it will involve among other 
things a decision of the operators as to whether or not 
they will give Colonel Disque the necessary authority to 
enlarge the functions of the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen to inelude the duties of a labor organ 
ization, Such a move will make it necessary to secure 
the consent and active cobperation and assistance of the 
employers, following which the matter will be put before 
the members or representatives of the four L.’s. The 
plan apparently offers a satisfactory solution of the mill 
and camp labor problem, 

A special meeting of the Timber Products Manufae 
turers, which includes the larger operators in the Spo 
kane country, has been called by President J. P. Me- 
Goldrick of the association for July 18 in the assembly 
room of the association in the Hutton Building. A gen. 
eral invitation to operators and loggers of this section 
not members of the association has also been sent out, 
that a thoro discussion of the situation and expression 
of opinion may be had prior to the Portland meeting. 





TO CONDEMN FOREST LAND FOR GOVERNMENT 


GREENSBORO, N. C., July 15.—Condemnation proceed 
ings have been started before Judge James EK. Boyd, in 
the United States district court, to condemn 15,502 acres 
of Jand in Caldwell, Burke and Avery counties for the 
forest reserve contemplated by the Government in the 
Appalachian range—the big Government reservation in 
western North Carolina, taking in the Pisgah forest and 
other sections of the huge Vanderbilt Estate in the vi 


‘cinity of Asheville. The defendants in the present pro 


ceeding number 1,200 or 1,500, 280 of whom are located 
in North Carolina. ‘ 

Thousands of acres have been previously condemned 
for this huge Government reservation. These last pro 
ceedings will enlarge the Goyernment’s holdings in the 
southern mountains by over 19,000 acres. For this land 
the Government is paying from $3.50 to $4.50 an aere. 
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SOUTHERN PINE COMMITTEE REPORTS ON ITS WORK 


Labors at Washington for Price Revision Reviewed— Obstacles Are Met and Overcome—Exhibits and Copies of Correspon- 
dence Tell the Story of Strenuous Days—The Results to Date 


New ORLEANS, La., July 17.—Members of the South- 
ern Pine Association are being advised thru letters from 
the headquarters of the organization here of the results 
of the work of the special committee sent to Washington 
to confer with the War Industries Board on the several 
matters connected with the Government price fixing order. 
These letters are as follows: 

NEw ORLPANS, LA., July 16, 1918.—Your careful attention 
is called to the attached copies of letters from John H. Kirby, 
chairman of the committee appointed to represent the indus 
try in negotiations with the Government in matters pertain- 
ing to the fixing of maximum price on southern pine. 

Mr. Kirby outlines in detail the activities of his committee, 
and submits for the information of the manufacturers copy 
of document filed with the War Industries Board, accepting, 
in agreement with the Government, the prices promulgated in 
the order of June 14; also statements presented to that board, 

Attached also, marked Exhibit “D,” is a report by a com- 
mittee of the War Industries Board appointed to hear the 
protest filed by the southern pine lumbermen. sased upon 
part of this report, the price fixing committee has issued the 
following order : 


Settlement of Question of Price with Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau as to Orders on Hand Prior to 
Midnight, June 14, 1918 

On all Government orders on which the price is fixed by the 
Government, the price in effect on the date of shipment 
rather than the price in efiect on the date the order is placed 
shall control, unless expressly stipulated to the contrary at 
the time the price is fixed, or unless a different rule is adopted 
by mutual agreement between the Government and manufac- 
turer. As a condition to this rule it must be understood, how 
ver, that the shipper will exercise due diligence in an effort 
to prepare and move the items covered by such order, and 
that the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau will exercise its 
best efforts in inducing the members with whom orders are 
placed to send shipments forward as promptly as possible, 
provided that if it is established that due diligence has not 
been used by any mill, the price shall be the lower price apply- 
ing in the price fixing periods involved. 

All orders for the Government unshipped on June 14, 1918, 
shall take the price prevailing at the time such orders were 
placed with the bureau; provided that this rule shall not be 
construed to apply to orders placed prior to June 14, 1918, 
for shipment after Sept. 14, 1918. All restrictions as to ship- 
ments are permitted to be removed. If not permitted by the 
ear builder to be shipped by Sept. 14, the price applying at the 
time of delivéry, shall apply. 

As a result of the report of the committee which heard 
the protest filed by Mr. Kirby’s committee, it is expected that 
further orders will be issued touching upon the various phases 
covered by said report. 

You will be kept advised of further developments. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10, 1918. 
Cuarves 8. Keiru, Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

My pear Mr. Keiru: When we arrived here on the 3rd 
our committee went into conference with Mr. Hagerman and 
General Boyle. There were present also R. M. Rickey and 
W. M. Beebe. We were undertaking to formulate a plan for 
presenting our grievances to the War Industries Board. By 
the middle of the afternoon we had agreed upon a letter, copy 
of which I am enclosing herewith, marked Exhibit ‘‘A.” 

Armed with this letter, I called at Mr. Baruch’s office, and 
after waiting more than two hours I had a brief interview 
with him; in fact, this interview occurred at exactly 6:30. 
The first thing he said to me was that as a condition prece 
dent to any discussion, we must withdraw the telegram to Dr. 
Taussig and accept the order of June 14 as having been put 
in by agreement, because he had represented to the President 
that it was by agreement, and the committee must not put 
him in the attitude of having made a misrepresentation. I 
contreverted the position he took that we had agreed to it 
and discussed facts with him, but we need not go into that 
discussion now. He said if this new committee would accept 
that order as by agreement, he and the War Industries Board 
would then go into all our grievances with us and do every- 
thing they thought possible to conform to our ideas and give 
us the rellef sought. 

I told him we had put our views into writing, and I then 
filed with him the letter above referred to as dated July 3 
and addressed to the War Industries Board. He called his 
secretary and instructed him to deliver a copy to each member 
of the War Industries Board immediately. I then had a dis- 
cussion with him as to when we could have a hearing. It 
developed that there would be no meeting of the War Indus- 
tries Board until Tuesday, July 9, and that Mr. Baruch and 
other members of the board would be out of town on the 4th 
and until after the following Sunday, so there would be no 
chance of having a conference with him until Monday, the 
Sth. I told him that very likely we could get together on 
Monday, the 8th, and solve our problem without a hearing 
before the War Industries Board and that we were perfectly 
willing to leave our matters to his sole adjudication. He 
agreed to give us on Monday as many hours of his time as 
the committee might see proper to consume, 

We therefore had on our hands here Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, but we were not idle. The committee 
was busy day and night, just as when we had our June 
hearing. 

On Monday I sought an interview with Mr. Baruch and he 
answered that he was too busy to give us any time, but had 
called a meeting of the War Industries Board on Tuesday, at 
which time we could have opportunity to present our case, 
provided we would file at once an agreement putting the order 
of June 14 into effect as having been done by agreement. 

You will understand that we were combatting this thought 
all the time. To our minds it was a species of coercion that 
was wholly indefensible. We thought the War Industries 
Board ought to go into a discussion of our matters with us 
with a view to giving us the redress for our grievances that 
we sought and of settling finally the questions in controversy, 
including the question as to whether the order of June 14 
was by agreement, or otherwise. 

We were told positively, definitely, unequivocally, and I 
might say irritably, that the War Industries Board would not 
give us a hearing, nor would any other tribunal give us a 
hearing until we had formally agreed in writing that the 
order of June 14 was predicated upon an agreement between 
the price fixing committee and the lumber industry. Having 
no choice in the matter, we therefore prepared and signed the 
document herewith enclosed, dated July 9, marked Exhibit 
“B,” which recites that it is a nunc pro tunc admission that 
the order of June 14 was by agreement. Having announced 
that we would file such a paper, we were granted an interview 
by the War Industries Board. 

The board convened in Mr. Baruch’s office and the meeting 
was attended by all the members of the board, and probably 
by some other governmental functionaries. Our committee was 
accompanied by Mr. Hagerman and General Boyle, and also 
by Mr. Rickey and Mr. Beebe. 

When we went before the board, Mr. Baruch announced 
again that the first step was the filing of our consent to the 
order of June 14, and I then read and delivered the document 
dated July 9. I then read the statement of our grievances 
ete., copy of which is likewise enclosed, marked Exhibit “C.” 
I supplemented this paper with brief statements, and Mr. 
Long submitted some forceful and pointed remarks. 

The board announced that it had no jurisdiction over the 
price fixing committee, and that there was no power in the 











board to revise the action of that committee, which power 
rested solely with the President, but the board did have 
jurisdiction of administration matters involved in the carry- 
ing into effect the prices fixed by the price fixing committee, 
and that it would be glad to act on these. 

To that end a subcommittee was appointed from the board 
to take up with us the details of our complaint. This sub- 
committee was composed of Judge EB. B. Parker, Alexander 
Legge, Mr. Ritchie (former Attorney-General for Maryland) 
and Mr. Edgar. 

We met this subcommittee at 10 o’clock this morning, and’ 
remained in continuous session until after 2 p. m. The com- 
mittee did not decide any of the points raised and discussed 
by us, but said it would go into executive session and get in 
touch with us during the day and give us its conclusions. It 
is now 6:30 p. m., and we have not had any further advice 
from the subcommittee. 

This, briefly, presents the matter up to this hour. I know 
you are intensely interested in what we are doing, so I am 
writing you now in advance of definite results that you may 
be currently advised of our progress, 

(Signed) JOHN H. Kirsy. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 13, 1918. 
CuarLes 8. Keiru, President Southern Pine Association, 

Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

My Dear Mr. Keitru: Supplemental to my letter of the 
10th I beg now to advise that the lumbermen’s committee has 
concluded its work here and we are in the act of leaving for 
our respective homes. 

The subcommittee of the War Industries Board made its 
report yesterday and I hand you herewith a copy of the same. 

On the 12th we went before the price fixing committee to 
take up the matters recommended by the subcommittee of the 
War Industries Board. There were present Dr. ‘Taussig, 
chairman; Commander Hancock; Lieutenant-Colonel Mont- 
gomery ; Mr. Colver, of the Federal Trade Commission; C. E. 
Kdgar; Mr. Eggleston, of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
and one other whose name I did not learn. 

Dr. Taussig announced that the price committee was not 
presently prepared to go into a further inquiry touching the 
base price on the new facts presented by us, but would be 
willing to take that matter up with the committee at such 
time in the future as facts could be submitted on the operating 
costs, and other features, supplementary to the facts pre- 
sented during our June hearing. In other words, the price 
fixing committee would not require that the existing base 
price be continued until Sept. 14, 1918, if in the meantime 
conditions developed within the industry which in justice and 
fairness would make that price more burdensome than it 
was considered to be at the time it was fixed in June. 

As you will recall, the price fixing committee used figures 
gathered by the Federal Trade Commission for a certain 
number of mills for April, 1918. Dr. Taussig stated the 
Federal Trade Commission would be requested to compile 
figures for the months subsequent to April, 1918. He also 
stated that he knew the industry would do the same thing. 
Hie intimated that if these figures indicated a more burden- 
some cost than the committee had in mind when it fixed the 
price, the committee would agree to a readjustment of the 
price. (In view of that statement I think it quite important 
that you urge the lumber manufacturers to furnish promptly 
to the accountants of the Southern Pine Association their 
cost figures for May, June and July.) 

Other features of the report of the subcommittee of the 
War Industries Board were discussed with Dr. Taussig and 
his committee, and a special committee composed of Com- 
mander Hancock and Lieutenant-Colonel Montgomery was 
appointed to consider with us the point we urged to the effect 
that the price should be that in effect at the time of shipment 
rather than that in effect at the time the order was placed 
with the emergency bureau. The wording of that ruling is 
handed you herewith, marked Exhibit “D.” 

We were informed that on the question of terms the price 
committee had ruled that “terms shall be net cash within 
sixty days of date of invoice, with discount of 2 percent for 
cash within ten days from date of invoice.” 

We were not furnished with a copy of the committee’s rul- 
ing, but were informed that it had been entered and would be 
forwarded to us. 

The matter of delivered prices seems to have been referred 
to Mr. Edgar and at the present time I am in doubt as to 
what his final ruling will be. 

CHAIRMAN, Special Committee, Southern Pine Association. 

Exhibit “B” 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 9, 1918. 
War INDUSTRIES Board, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: In view of the fact that we have vital mat- 
ters to discuss with this board touching our industry, and as 
a discussion of these matters is embarrassed by a misunder- 
standing concerning the question as to whether an agreement 
had been entered into on which the order of June 14 was 
hypothecated, we desire now to put that phase of the problem 
behind us. 

That the question may be entirely eliminated, we hereby 
agree that that order may be considered as now agreed to as 
of June 14. 

In taking this position permit the statement that the com- 
mittee that was in charge of this matter for the southern pine 
industry left Washington June 22, with the distinct impression 
that no agreement had been entered into; and the committee 
now acting for the industry came to Washington on this occa- 
sion in the firm belief that no agreement had been reached. 
Ilowever, we fully realize that the Government may be em- 
barrassed by our insistence on the facts as we understand 
them and, further, as we are not permitted to discuss our 
problems except with this element eliminated, we have, as 
stated, agreed to waive all objections to the recital in the 
order that it had been assented to. 

As suggested, there are vital problems touching our indus- 
try which this board should in fairness consider. We trust 
that in view of our attitude touching matters above referred 
to, we may now be permitted to go forward to a full consid- 
eration of our problems and make such suggestions as to modi- 
fications of the order of June 14 as in our judgment should 
be entered. 

JOHN H. Kirsy, 
R. A. Lona, 
‘ F. W. STEVENS. 
Exhibit “‘D”’ 

Memorandum of report by a committee of the War Indus- 
tries Board appointed to hear the protest filed by the southern 
pine lumbermen. 

ITEM I—COoPERATION 


It has been the practice of the War Industries Board to 
encourage each industry to appoint a small committee of rep- 
resentative men authorized to speak for and represent the 
entire industry in its dealings with the board. It is suggested 
that the lumber manufacturing industry in the Southern Pine 
Kmergency Bureau territory, in its own way, select such a 
trade committee, consisting of say five members, who will 
permanently represent the lumber manufacturers within that 
territory as a whole in dealing with the War Industries 
Board, and not any particular association, group of mills or 
faction of the industry. 

ITEM II—BASB PRICE 


Item II refers to the base price of $28 which is solely 
under the jurisdiction of the price fixing committee and has 
been referred to that committee for consideration and action. 

ITEM III—NeEw PRICE TO APPLY TO SHIPMENTS 

Item III also involves a question of price which should be 
considered and determined by the price fixing committee. For 
the consideration of the price fixing committee, however, the 
desirability is suggested of promulgating a uniform rule pro- 
viding in substance that on all Government orders on which 


the price is fixed by the Government the price in effect on the 
date of delivery rather than the price in effect on the date the 
order is placed shall control unless expressly stipulated to the 
contrary at the time the price is fixed or unless a different rule 
is adopted by mutual agreement between the Government and 
the manufacturer, 

IreM IV—RAILROAD REQUIREMENTS 


It is recommended that the following rule be adopted : 

First: That all lumber ordered directly by the United 
States Railroad Administration be “cleared” thru the require- 
ments division of the War Industries Board, and the orders 
placed by the lumber section, thru the appropriate lumber 
bureaus, including the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau. 

Second: ‘That all orders for lumber placed by local Federal 
managers for use in the ordinary maintenance of railroads 
under their jurisdiction be placed direct with lumber manu- 
facturers. 

ITEM V—TeRMS OF SALB 


This item also involves a question of price and is respect- 
fully referred to the price fixing committee. For such consid- 
eration as said committee may see fit to give it the suggestion 
is, however, made that wherever a price is fixed by the Govern- 
ment the terms of sale and discount should also be fixed in 
order to insure uniformity in. price. 
ALBERT C. RITCHIE, ALEXANDER 

EDWIN B. PARKER, Committee. 


WOODEN BOX EMERGENCY BULLETIN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 16.—The National Emergency 
Bureau of the Wooden Box Industry has sent out the 
following : 


LEGGE, CHARLES EpaGar, 





Canned Goods Boxes 


Messrs. Yegge, Sexton, Ames, Stubbs and Nellis were 
asked recently by the War Department to attend a con- 
ference on July 12 regarding the need of providing better 
boxes for exporting canned goods than have heretofore 
been used. Reports received from France indicate that all 
boxes are not arriving in good condition. Veneer boxes 
have been especially criticized by military officers. After 
discussing the matter with the War eds“ gage repre- 
sentatives, and also separately, our committee reported to 
the War Department that we believe most of the boxes 
failing were domestic boxes 2nd asked that definite in- 
formation be secured by a man qualified both as a box 
manufacturer and box designer; that the Army strengthen 
its inspection service in this country and prevent shipment 
of unsuitable boxes; that much more responsibility be put 
on the canner who specifies to the box maker what is 
wanted, and that, if necessary, boxes be strengthened. 
We offered the codperation of the box industry in design- 
ing stronger boxes if they are needed and a committee 
consisting of Messrs. D. L. Quinn, of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, H. T. Powers and J. C. Nellis were appointed 
to furnish the War Department with tentative specifica- 
tions and samples of stronger boxes. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the War Department will find that the present 
export boxes are strong enough when properly constructed 
and properly made up by the canner. The War Depart- 
ment decided that the whole question should be taken up 
with the canners rather than the box manufacturers 
—— and will have a conference with the canners next 
week, ; 

Baling 
_ You no doubt know that the Army has discarded boxes 
in favor of baling for articles such as clothing, shoes, etc. 
I learn that the conservation section of the War Industries 
Board is considering extending this practice to commercial 
trade in this country and it therefore appears that con- 
siderable such business may be lost to the box manufac- 
turers. You will be advised of details as soon as they are 
available, but I would suggest that you consider directing 
your business to such lines as direct Government business 
and indirect Government business and essential business 
not likely to be affected by increased baling or other 
emergency conservation measures, 

Fuel 

The Fuel Administration has in preparation regulations 
for conservation in use of fuel. State administrative 
engineers have been appointed to aid in the fuel con- 
servation program in western Pennsylvania, eastern Penn- 
sylvania, New York, New England and Wisconsin. The 
national program for conservation of fuel in power plants 
will extend into all States east of the Mississippi, and 
include Louisiana, Missouri and Minnesota. An engineer 
will be appointed for each of the States in the area men- 
tioned. The object is to operate industries at full capacity, 
but to make every pound of fuel perform maximum service. 

Nalls 

The priorities committee, War Industries Board, in a 
statement on iron and steel and their products in the July 
Official Bulletin does not mention nails, but advises me 
that nails are considered to be covered by the schedule of 
purposes announced as entitled to preference treatment. 
Deliveries are permitted ‘fat any time to the extent that 
such deliveries will not interfere with the filling when 
and as required of orders covered by priority certificates.” 
The priorities committee will not issue priority orders for 
nails, but will leave it to the nail manufacturer or dealer 
to determine whether or not the customer’s intended use 
is in accordance with the schedules of purposes entitled 
to preference treatment. If in addition to supplying nails 
for such purposes, the nail manufacturers and dealers can 
also furnish a supply for ‘‘non-essential”’ purposes not in- 
cluded by the schedule, they may do so. 

The schedule of purposes entitled to preference treat- 
ment includes the following items which the chief clerk 
of the priorities committee advises me are interpreted to 
cover boxes: vs 

“Munitions, military and naval supplies and operations, 
including ‘Building Construction for Government needs. 
Equipment for same.” * 

ae oe Containers for Foods and Feeds * * * 

Above items, “including all necessary raw materials, 
partially manufactured parts and supplies for completion 
of_products.” ; 

Pertinent extracts from the statement in the July 6 
Official Bulletin follow: 

“The priority committee is now issuing certificates_ of 
three classes, namely, Class AA, Class A and Class B. One 
effect of this resolution is to put all orders not covered by 
priority certificates, but embraced within the schedule of 
purposes entitled to preference treatment, in a fourth 
class, which we will designate Class C, and to give such 
orders priority and precedence over all other orders not 
covered either by priority certificates or embraced within 
the said schedule of purposes, which other orders will be 
designated Class D.’’ ’ 

“Class D orders—Permit to Ship. Orders falling within 
Class D may be filled from surplus stocks, if any remain, 
after orders covered by priority certificates or falling in 
Class C have been provided for or filled, subject, however, 
to the approval in writing of the director of steel supply 
first had and obtained.” 

“In order to avoid delays in the filling of small orders 
urgently required for essential civilian use, the director 
of steel supply does hereby approve in wring the filing 
of such orders falling in Class D on the conditions fol- 
lowing: 1 

“(a) That the order in the aggregate shall not exceec 
in quantity five tons; (b) That the manufacturer shall on 
or before the 10th of the month report to the director 0 
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steel - ly all orders filled during the preceding month 
under this authority; and shall certify that he believes 


Monge cae in the public interest that such orders should 
e ed.” 

‘“‘Jobbers’ Stocks. It is in the public interest that jobbers 
dealing in * * * wire products * * * should be per- 
mitted to maintain reasonable stocks from which Govern- 
ment agencies, war industries and the civilian population 
may draw to meet essential requirements.”’ 

‘ —r sales to be in accordance with preceding ex- 
racts, 

“All communications with respect to priority matters 
dealt with herein should be addressed to the priorities 
committee. All communications with respect to all other 
matters dealt with herein should be addressed to the 
director of steel supply.” 

Both care of War Industries Board. 





WHOLESALERS SEEK GOVERNMENT RECOGNITION 


[Special telegram to AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 17.—Charging that the Gov-’ 
ernment is seeking to destroy them and that a propaganda 
is being conducted to mislead mills into the belief that 
if they do not sell their product at Government prices 
their mill stocks will be requisitioned by the Govern- 
ment, representatives of the National Bureau of Whole- 
sale Lumber Distributers appeared before the War In- 
dustries Board price fixing committee today at a long 
hearing. 

Joseph E. Davies, formerly Federal trade commissioner, 
made a statement and argument for the wholesalers as 
their counsel. The bureau was also represented by the 
following committee, selected at preliminary meetings of 
the wholesalers yesterday: L. Germain, Pittsburgh; Ed- 
ward Hiler, Pittsburgh, Pa.; George T. Mickle, Chicago; 
Max Meyers, Cleveland; E. G. Phinney, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
W. L. Whitacre, Columbus, Ohio; H. W. McDonough, Bos- 
ton, and R. B. McLeod, of Hattiesburg, Miss. The hearing 
was also attended by Horace F. Taylor, president of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
Charles Edgar, acting lumber director, while R. H. Down- 
man, lumber director, was around also. 

Besides Mr. Davies’ address, members of the whole- 
salers’ committee made statements. Questions were asked 
by the price fixing committee, which cid not have time 
today for an executive session to consider the case but 
which is expected to do so soon. The principal demand 
of the wholesalers is that they be given Government recog- 
nition to the extent of being authorized to sell at a rea- 
sonable margin over the mill prices fixed by the Govern- 
ment—perhaps 10 or 15 percent. They are said to have 
undertaken to collect a fund of $50,000 to make their fight. 





LUMBERMAN SOLDIER “GOES WEST” GLORIOUSLY 


MILLVILLE, ARK., July 15.—Word was received yester- 
day by officials of the Freeman-Smith Lumber Co. that 
Thomas C. Clarkson, who had been connected with the 
company for several years, had been killed in an air- 
plane accident at Montrose, Scotland. No particulars 
of his death have yet been received. Mr. Clarkson, who 
was an Englishman by birth, joined the Royal Flying 
Corps last September. He had many friends in the 
South, who will be grieved to learn of his fatal accident 
while ‘‘doing his bit’’ for the Allies. He was born on 
the Isle of Wight in 1888, and in 1916 married Miss 
Edith Norman, of Hamburg, Ark., who died a year later. 
Their baby is now with the grandparents, Dr. and Mrs. 
Norman, at Hamburg. Mr. Clarkson was a Mason and 
the Masonic lodges at Millville and neighboring towns 
held a joint memorial service in his memory at Millville 
tonight. 


NEW SAWMILL TO CUT FOR TRADE 


St. Louis, Mo., July 15—T. W. Budde, of the T. W. 
Budde Lumber Co., this city, has just returned from 
Vernon, La., where he saw the start of the sawmill put 
in there by the Adams & Byrnes Lumber Co., of which 
his company owns a controlling interest. The mill, which 
has a capacity of 50,000 feet a day, has been cutting ties 
for a 4-mile railroad now under construction and other 
material to be used about the plant. Everything will be 
in readiness to handle outside trade by Aug. 1. The 
company will specialize on timbers for the Government, 
handling logs up to fifty feet in length. The output will 
be handled thru the Budde office. 

The Adams & Byrne company recently bought the rights 
to about 15,000,000 feet of southern pine timber from 
William Edenborn, of Louisiana. The property is within 
four miles of Vernon, on the Orange & Northwestern Rail- 
road, to which a connection is now being built. This 
road connects with the Missouri Pacific at Clark’s. 


A LIVE SALES MANAGER APPROPRIATELY PLACED 


GuLFPorT, Miss., July 16.—New life of an unusually 
‘*peppy’’ kind has been injected into the Gulport Whole- 
sale Lumber Co. since its management was assumed by C. 
M. MeDaris, one of the best known southern pine sales 
managers the industry has produced. Mr. McDaris came to 
Gulfport May 20 to take charge of the company as man- 
ager and since his coming business has increased several 
hundred percent. 

The Gulfport Wholesale Lumber Co. is a stock concern 
with the following eight southern pine mills holding the 
stock: Bond Lumber Co., Bond, Miss.; Ten Mile Lumber 
Co., Ten Mile, Miss.; Native Lumber Co., Howison, Miss. ; 
L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co., Moss Point, Miss.; Pine Ex- 
port Co., Hovey, Miss.; Ingram-Day Lumber Co., Lyman, 
Miss.; H. Weston Lumber Co., Logtown, Miss., and the 
Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., of Slidell, La. 

A. 8. Mitchell, general manager of the Ingram-Day 
Lumber Co., of Lyman, is president of the Gulfport 
Wholesale Lumber Co., G. H. Hovey of the Pine Export 
Co. is vice president and A. F. Dantzler, an officer in the 
first four mills named above, is secretary-treasurer. J. 8. 
Otis, of the H. Weston Lumber Co.; W. E. Eddins, of 
Slidell; A. 8S. Mitchell, G. H. Hovey and A. F. Dantzler 
constitute the board of directors. The company is capi- 
talized at $250,000 and has a splendid line of credit at 








the Gulfport National Bank. The combined capacity of 
the eight mills is 300,000,000 feet a year and all this is 
behind the new manager. 

Mr. MeDaris celebrated his twenty-seventh anniversary 
in the southern pine business on the 9th of this month. He 
started out with the old South Missouri Land Co., at 
Bartlett, Mo. Later he was connected at various times 
with the King-Ryder Lumber Co., at Thomasville, Ind. 
Ter., the Long-Mansfield Lumber Co., St. Louis, and as 
sales manager of the Bluff City Lumber Co., of Pine 
Bluff, Ark. His first big job was sales manager for the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., of St. Louis, and he made 
his job a big one by selling several times the output nor- 





C. M. McDARIS, OF GULFPORT, MISS. ; 
Sales Manager Gulfport Wholesale Lumber Co. 


mal when he took charge. He then formed a partnership 
in a wholesale company at St. Louis with Mr. Ferguson 
known as the Ferguson-MeDaris Lumber Co., and after 
seven years as its manager he sold out to Mr. Ferguson. 

The next lumber connection of Mr. MeDaris was as sec- 
retary and general manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Co., of St. Louis, with which concern he remained until 
disposing of his interest in it, after which he was with the 
Continental Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., and the Pine 
Belt Lumber Co., of Fort Towson, Okla. He left the lat- 
ter concern to become manager of the pine department of 
the Babcock Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, where he re- 
mained “until the handsome offer by the Gulfport Whole- 
sale Lumber Co. brought him here. Here he has a big 
opportunity and has already begun to make the most of it. 
His is the only big interior wholesale selling agency for 
southern pine in this section and Mr. McDaris has an un- 
usually wide acquaintance with the trade that will serve 
him well. 

Mr. MecDaris’ family consists of his wife and two 
daughters, one married to Capt. John A. Revell, now with 
the United States marines in France. Captain Revell left 
a splendid position as sales manager for Swift & Co. to 
enlist at the outbreak of the war. 


URGES CONSERVATION OF SECOND HAND BAGS 


The Bosworth Bag Co., of Memphis, Tenn., manu 
facturer and importer, as well as dealer in second hand 
bags and sacks, is circulating among its trade a letter 
received by it from the United States Food Administra- 
tion, urging the conservation of second hand bags and 
their return for further use, this in view of the alarm- 
ing shortage of burlaps and the need for saving ship- 
ping space. The letter, which is self-explanatory, is 
reproduced here: 

UNiteD States FooD ADMINISTRATION 





WASHINGTON, D.C, 


July 1, 1916 


Bosworth Bag Company 
Memphis, Tennessee 


1M YOUR MEPLy REFER 0 


39-H-5 


Dear Sirs: 


We write to esk that you use every reason- 
able effort to encourage and induce the farmers and 
other emptiers of Burlap Bogs to take care of these 
bags and ship them to you or some other bag collect~ 
ing ond dictrioating agency as they are accumlated. 


This ic necessary in order to conserve the 
supply of now birlaps and reduce tho demand for ; 
shipping space now urgently required to meet the demands 
of our cversess army necds. It therefore becomes 
imperative tat second hand bags be used whe re= 
ever possible. 


lt is really one's patrictic duty to tale 
care of socond hand bags during the present tims. 


Wo ask your cooperation as above. 


Yours very truly, 






UNITED STATES FOOD AIMINISTRATION 


wg rhrellMornrtt 


bivision of Collateral 
i Commodities. A 


RECEIVE 
SUL 5 191 


WAR INDUSTRIES BOArD 








By 


! GORWORTH BAG CO: Jute, Hemps & Cordage Section. 








This letter explains itself. We ask you to read this 
message from the Government. 


BOSWORTH BAG CO. 


PREPARES FOR FUTURE OPERATIONS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 17.—The Crittenden Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Providence, R. I., and mill at 
Earle, Ark., a few miles west of Memphis, has bought 
11,000 acres of oak, ash and gum timber in a solid tract 
near Bonita, La., in Morehead Parish, for $225,000. This 
concern still has a cut that will require about two more 
years at Earle, but when it has completed its operations 
there its mill and other equipment will be removed to 
Bonita or some other point conveniently located with re- 
spect to these new holdings. Indeed, the purchase was 
made with a view to insuring future supplies of raw 
material, 

N. H. Walcott is president, Charles R. Palmer is vice 
president, and Charles C, Gardner is secretary-treasurer 
of this company. They reside at Providence. FE. T. Sellew 
is in charge of operations at Earle. 


MAXIMUM TIE PRICES ANNOUNCED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 18.—M. E. Towner, of the 
forest products section of the Railroad Administration, 
today confirmed maximum prices for ties for Government 
controlled railroads. The ties are to be graded in accord- 
ance with the specifications printed in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of July 6, page 44. For the territory east 
of the Mississippi River and south of the Ohio River the 
following maximum prices apply: 

Heart ties, No. 3 (6 by 8 inches), 60 cents; No. 4 (7 
by 8 inches), 65 cents; No. 5 (7 by 9 inches), 70 cents. 

Sap ties, No. 3, 37 cents; No. 4, 42 cents; No. 5, 44 
cents. 

For the territory west of the Mississippi River the fol 
lowing prices are fixed: 

Heart ties, No. 3, 78 cents; No. 4, 86 cents; No. 5, 93 
cents, 

Sap ties, No. 3, 50 cents; No, 4, 58 cents; No. 5, 65 
cents. 

These prices are all based on 8 feet 6 inch ties which 
are standard east of the river. For the standard 8 foot 
tie west of the river, the price is 3 cents less than these 
quotations. These prices are f. 0. b. right-of-way. An al- 
lowance of 3 cents per tie is made for loading in ears. 


THE GOVERNMENT ASKS YOU TO SAVE CROPS 


(Concluded from the Front Page) 
the dealers will have opportunity to buy on practically 
the same basis. : 

There never was a time when the farmers were better 
able to make farm improvements than this year and there 
probably was never a greater need for these improve 
ments. Likewise there was never a more opportune time 
for the retail lumber dealers to utilize to advantage the 
advertising columns of their local papers. Why not begin 
now an active advertising campaign and utilize liberal 
space to bring out these facts: 








Greater quantities than ever before of grain and 
other produce must be stored on the farms to await 
transportation, 

This will necessitate many new farm buildings 
of various kinds. 

The car shortage will make deliveries of lumber 
in the late summer and early fall very uncertain. 

Farmers should make up lists of material they 
will need and place with the lumber dealer so he 
ean buy the stock in time to assure its being on 
hand when needed. 

Lumber prices have been stabilized by Govern 
ment action, but on the next readjustment they will 
almost certainly be made higher and assuredly will 
not be lower; hence now is the most favorable time 
to place orders. 

By providing proper protection for the crops 
the farmer not only is doing a patriotic service to 
the country but he is assuring for himself the best 
market price for his products. 

In Iowa and other States last year great quanti- 
ties of corn deteriorated because of lack of proper 
storage facilities and had to be sacrificed. 

By bringing these matters in this way to the atten- 
tion of the farmers and the publie generally the lum 
ber dealer will assist in the very important and patriotic 
work of food conservation; he will make the people fa- 
miliar with himself and with his business, will create 
new demands for lumber and will build up a friendship 
and a business that will remain long after war has 
ceased. 

For the small corn crib shown in the sample ad on 
front page the following bill of material will be re 
quired: 

Concrete Required for Foundations, Mixture 1-2'/2-5 


8 bags cement 9/10 cuble yards sand 
1 4/5 cubic yards gravel 


Lumber 
3 pieces 4x8-20 sills 2 pleces 1x5-8 corner 
12 pieces 2x8-8 joists boards 
22 pieces 2x6-12 studding 2 pleces 1x4-24 facia 
14 pieces 2x6-8 studding 2 pieces 1x4-14 facia 
4 pleces 2x6-20 top plates 2 pieces 1x6-20 frieze 


2 pieces 2x6-16 braces 
2 pieces 2x6-12 braces 
2 pieces 2x6-12 end braces 
2 pieces 4x4-20 tie rod 


2 pieces 1x6-14 frieze 
200 feet 1x4 siding 
300 feet 1x6 siding 
275 feet 1x6 roof sheathing 


timber 2,500 5 to 2 shingles 

6 pieces 2x4-8 ties 1 3’0”"x4'0"-1%"” door 

12 pieces 2x4-14 rafters frame 

2 pieces 1x4-12 corner 1 3’0"x5'0"-1%” door 
boards frame 

2 pieces 1x5-12 corner 1 3’0"x4'0"x1%” door 
boards D&M flooring 

2 pieces 1x4-8 corner 1 3'0"x5’0"x1%” door 
boards D&M flooring 


210 feet 1x6 flooring 
Hardware 
70 pounds 10D common 
wire nails 
50 pounds 16D common 
wire nails 


2 pairs 4x4 butts 
2 door latches 
4 %x9’-4” tie rods with 
washers and nuts 
12 pounds 8D galvanized 50 pounds 20D common 
shingle nails wire nails 
[Note.—An electrotype cut of the corn crib shown on front 
page, for reproduction in your local paper, will be sent post 
paid for 80 cents.] : 
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SOUTHERN PINE COMMITTEE ARGUES FOR PRICE LIFT 





Convincing Facts and Figures Are Submitted—Evils and Dangers of Present Situation Pointed Out—War Industries Board 








WasHineton, D. C., July 16.—The southern pine com- 
mittee of protestants against the present lumber prices 
has gone home, having gained the concession that on 
future business the prices in effect at time of shipment 
will apply. The committee may present additional data 
that would warrant the price fixing committee to give an- 
other hearing on prices. The pine committee is not recog- 
nized as permanent, The War Industries Board has issued 
the following statement regarding the results of the 
protest: 


After conferences between some of the representatives of 
the Southern Pine Association and a subcommittee of the 
War Industries Board, certain decisions as to the interpreta 
tion of the price fixing order made effective June 15 are an- 
nounced, 

One question raised concerned the price on Government 
orders placed prior to midnight on June 14, when the old 
schedule expired. It has been decided that on such orders 
the old price shall govern, On all future business, however, 
it has been agreed that whatever price rules at the time of 
shipment shall be applied. 

Another point raised was as to the interpretation of the 
cash discount clause in the new ruling. That has been inter 
preted to mean 2 percent off for cash in ten days. 

On the question of a subcommittee to represent the manu 
facturers in the territory covered by the Southern Pine Asso- 
elation, the subcommittee of the War Industries Board ex- 
pressed the opinion that a committee of five should be chosen 
to represent all the manufacturers of the district and not any 
association, group of mills or any faction of the industry. 

On the question of placing large railroad orders thru. the 
bureaus, the subcommittee decided that such large orders as 
that recently placed for cars should pass thru the regular 
channels of the War Industries Board and the bureaus and 
that ordinary orders for railroads maintenance should go 
direct to the vendor. 

Aside from the explanations here made, all the rules and 
regulations as to southern pine lumber will remain unchanged 
until further notice. 


Documents Submitted to War Industries Board 


Following are a letter and brief the War Industries 
Board had before it in considering the pine price con 
troversy. The documents were addressed to Chairman B. 
M. Baruch and these members of the board—R. 8. 
Brookings, Brigadier-General Pierce, Hugh Frayne, Judge 
Ki. B. Parker, George M. Peak, J. Replogle, L. l. Summers, 
Alexander Legge: 


GENTLEMEN: The undersigned have been appointed as a 
committee by a representative body of lumber manufacturers 
to lay before you the present and urgent economic and indus 
trial problems of the yellow pine lumber industry. We sub 
mit herewith a copy of a resolution adopted by the interests 
we represent, The resolution speaks for Itself. We respect 
fully request the privilege of stating our reasons for placing 
before you this protest to the action of the price fixing com 
mittee. In the nature of things we can but challenge atten 
tion to the outstanding features of our problems as_ they 
relate to the order of June 14, 

It is unnecessary to pass in review before this board the 
patriotic achievements of southern lumbermen in their effort 
to codperate with Washington in all measures involving lum 
ber products. Mr. Baruch has taken occasion to say at dif 
ferent times that no industry has shown a more acceptable 
attitude than ours in this hour of the nation’s stress. In 
speed of mobilization; in volume of supplies delivered; in 
adjustment of industrial processes to Government require- 
ments in face of labor shortage, no industry has excelled that 
of lumber. 

In presenting our status we are in no wise actuated by 
selfish motives, but indeed are impelled to this course by 
knowledge of the fact that unless a different attitude towards 
this industry is taken by those in authority in Washington 
grave and irretrievable injury will overtake a very consider 
able percent of lumber production. If our thought in this 
particular is well grounded, we feel that we are not only 
doing our duty to the industry by coming to this board and 
frankly stating the fact, but indeed we conceive that in so 
doing we are serving the best interests of the Government 
itself. 

Reasons for Course Pursued 


In defending itself against the enemy, the nation needs lum- 
ber. We fully realize this fact and to the limit of our 
resources we pledge the Government the output of our mills. 
In achieving this result, however, injury to the industry 
should be avoided if possible and this in the interest of the 
cause we all seek to serve. That an unwise course is now 
being pursued we are convinced. Our reasons in brief are 
are follows: 

I 

The theory of the order under discussion is that a maxi- 
mum price must be fixed f. 0. b. mills to the public, and this 
on the same basis as that for Government supplies, in order 
to make sure of Government needs. 

Let it be understood that we are here dealing with a 
product produced over a vast area, involving something like 
15,000 producing units. Many mills distribute all of their 
output f. 0. b. mills. Others sell a portion f. o. b. and 
the balance delivered. Certain mills have well organized 
selling agencies and act as wholesalers—selling the output 
of their own mills as well as the products of other plants. 
Other selling agencies are incorporated. and conduct their 
business separate and distinct from mills they represent and 
yet dispose of no lumber other than that produced by their 
own mills. Again, large groups distribute solely thru com- 
mission men, brokers and wholesalers. In a word, the custom 
of years has fixed channels of trade that have been swept 
aside over night by the order of June 14, and this, as we 
feel, without any adequate reason. 

The order in question is capable of great mischief, due to 
the fact that it is utterly impossible to harmonize the cus- 
toms and practices of the industry with its letter. To illus- 
trate Just one angle: If the term “public” is to include the 
ultimate consumer, then is it contemplated that mills must 
sell such prospective buyer f. 0. b. mills? If so, the bust- 
ness policy of most mills has been revolutionized, and this 
because mills as a rule sell to the trade and not to the 
“public” or consumer, In fact, yard buyers, as a rule, will 
not buy from mills that sell to the public. It is not the desire 
or purpose of southern lumbermen to do by indirection that 


Issues Statement Regarding Results of Conference—Some Concessions Are Gained 








which is directly inhibited. The order, however, is so drawn 
that confusion is inevitable. 

It is our thought that in a matter of such moment, wherein 
is involved the very issues of the commercial life of the indus- 
try, a more careful canvass of the situation should have been 
made and this especially when the industry is not only will- 
ing to adjust the Government price on a most liberal basis, 
but at the same time, pledge itself to a program whereby the 
Government supplies would be handled in such fashion as 
always to guarantee Government needs, 

II 

Lumber manufacturers feel that if the program of price 
fixation to the public f. 0. b. mills is to be adhered to, then 
as a matter of fairness the maximum for the public market 
should be higher than the Government price and this because 
the industry is burdened with a heavier cost in serving the 
public. If the suggestion is made that this would jeopardize 
Government supplies, we answer that we have been given no 
opportunity of discussing the subject with those in authority 
to see if a plan could not be worked out within the body of 
the industry to overcome the evil if it exists. 

Ii! 

The sole object of the price fixing plan is to make sure 
that the Government secures its supplies and this at a reason 
able price. The law does not contemplate price fixing to the 
public, and a candid examination of the facts will demon 
strate that such course is not even remotely necessary as an 
aid to Government needs, 





IV 

If the plan of fixing a price to the Government and the 
public on the same level is to continue, then it is manifest 
that the maximum must be sufficiently high to permit the 
major portion of the industry to function, that is, if we are 
to secure volume sufficient to take care of the nation’s needs. 

You will understand that the cost of one mill may mate 
rially differ from another, due to logging conditions, char 
acter and stand of timber, location of mill in relation to mar 
kets ete, ete, Thus, thruout the spread of the industry the 
cost margin will differ due to an infinite variety of condi 
tions. This situation has direct relation to realization. A 
given margin between cost and possible profit may be ade 
quate for certain mills and utterly inadequate for others. 
Herein lies the vice of the present order. 

At the very outset it must be clear that lumber manu 
facture in the South is suffering a serious labor shortage. 
The constant advance in mill wage is not sufficient to over- 
come the effect of the draft and the competition for labor 
by ship yards and other war industries. Due to this situa- 
tion the industry as a whole is producing but 73 percent of 
normal, As against 44,509,000,000 feet in 1909, it is esti 
mated there will be produced but 30,000,000,000 feet this 
year. (See Bureau of Forestry.) It must be recognized that 
Jabor and the cost of everything needed in our manufacturing 
process will continue to increase, It is manifest that as 
production falls and costs Increase the problems of the indus 
try become more acute. 

A surface understanding of our item prices as compared 
with the past might lead to the impression that lumber is 
high. Measured by its purchasing power, however, lumber, 
generally speaking, is the cheapest commercial commodity on 
the market. Between 1913 and 1917 commodity prices have 
increased on the average 74 percent, whereas lumber during 
the same period has increased 19 percent. There is attached 
toa copy of this statement, as filed with Mr. Baruch, a tabula- 
tion of comparative values, A glance at this data will make 
manifest the relative status of lumber touching its exchange 
value. 

In this connection it is pertinent to call attention to the 
recent report of the Federal Trade Commission. 

From press reports it is indicated that out of over 15,000 
mills in the South in 1917 forty-eight realized 17 percent, 
as compared with 5.6 percent in 1916. It will thus be seen 
that few of the southern mills are in the excess profit class. 
As to these it will be found that exceptional conditions as 
to logging, timber stand or superior management made this 
result possible. The industry as such, however, has with 
difficulty realized a fair return. We earnestly urge this 
board to examine the Federal Trade data as to comparative 
industrial profits. 


Basic Evil of the Situation 


It must be understood that in fixing the average maximum 
price of $28 for southern pine, the cost data covers cost 
figures for not later than April. True, $2 was allowed to 
cover the increase of the June labor cost, which, by the way, 
has already gone into effect and was therefore not an antici 
pated increase but a recognition of the fact that the increase 
had already gone into effect. 

The basic evil of this situation is that the price committee 
undertakes to use April cost as a price basis for the next 
ninety days. In other words, it is manifestly unfair during 
this war period, when labor and material costs are constantly 
increasing, artificially to bind this industry to April cost for 
June, July, August and September prices, 

In a measure the committee recognizes the soundness of 
this thought in that it estimates the effect of the advance in 
labor made on or after June 1 to be $2. Now, what will they 
be in July, August and September? 

Under normal conditions as costs increase the industry 
can take care of the situation by adding them to the price. 
Here, however, we have a maximum price beyond which we 
can not go, with an unrestricted rising cost. The industry 
could absorb the tnequalities of this situation on Govern- 
ment supplies, and this because the volume taken by the 
Government is comparatively small. But when the principle 
is applied to our entire output it can be readily seen that 
the situation is fraught with much danger. If the price is to 
be fixed to the Government and the public, and this on the 
same basis, then it is manifest that there should be a read 
justment of the price at least every thirty days. The Federal 
Trade Commission is in a position to advise the price com 
mittee from month to month as to cost data, hence there 
would be little difficulty in arriving at equitable readjust- 
ments, 

VI 

The price committee by readjusting the price from time 
to time recognizes that it would be unfair to bind the industry 
to a maximum in the light of an increased cost burden found 
to exist, and therefore it is manifestly unfair for the Gov- 
ernment to lodge a large volume of orders with the industry 
prior to a new adjustment and insist upon the filling of those 
orders by the industry on the basis of the old price. An 
examination of the facts as they stand at the present time 
will demonstrate to this board that a very large volume of 
orders was lodged with the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau 
























immediately prior to June 14, when this new price went into 
effect. To insist that these orders are to be filled on the 
$23 price, which has heretofore prevailed, would work great 
hardship and this is not contemplated on the very basic 
theory of readjusting a maximum. ‘his same situation will 
reoccur when the next period of readjustment comes about 
and we now urge that this board, in a spirit of equity and 
fairness should lay down a principle of administration that 
will correct this manifest evil. 
Vil 

There is filed herewith copy of a very careful analysis of 
the effect of the order, made by Charles 8S. Keith. We re 
spectfully urge that this article be carefully read, as it dis- 
cusses in detail, in an illuminating way, matters of prime 
importance, 

In submitting this letter we have undertaken to outline in 
a very general way our thought as applied to this price fixing 
program. We would have this board understand that there 
is no disposition on our part to embarrass the Government, 
On the contrary, we want to be of help. You must under- 
stand that this industry is widespread and comprehends a 
multitude of units. There are literally thousands of sawmill 
operators who are utterly unfamiliar with the Government's 
machinery in handling this problem. It is therefore mani- 
fest that great care should be exercised to the end that no 
injustice be done those who can not come before Government 
officials and speak for themselves. 

We respectfully ask the War Industries Board to give us 
opportunity to discuss the matters and things referred to in 
this letter, as well as other phases of the problem. The lum 
ber industry, by-and-at-large, is second in size of all industries 
in the United States. It is of vital importance that the 
industry be advised that the disposition on the part of the 
Government toward the industry is fair and equitable, and 
we are quite sure that when the situation is clearly under- 
stood by this board that no other result will follow than that 
which is equitable, 


Statement Filed by the Southern Pine Lumbermen 
To, THE MEMBERS OF TIE WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD: 

GENTLEMEN; Altho it is our desire frankly to discuss with 
you across the table certain outstanding features of the lum 
ber industry as related to the present Government program, 
we have deemed it proper to put in brief written form some 
suggestions, 

We have not undertaken to elaborate or exhaust the sub 
jects presented, it being, rather, our purpose to direct at 
tention to these matters. 

With this thought in mind we respectfully submit as fol 
lows: 

IrEM T.- COOPERATION 

We want at this time to put behind us all elements of dis 
cord and respectfully to suggest a way out of any future 
mnisunderstandings, and this that we may the better co 
ordinate our industrial effort for the common good, 

The entire lumber industry stands ready and anxious to co 
operate. The lumbermen recognize that in a sense they are 
partners with their Government in bringing this world war 
to a successful conclusion, They are anxious to perform their 
duty and carry their full burden. Whatever this special 
southern pine committee says of and for the industry it 
represents may be regarded as an earnest of the attitude of 
the lumbermen of the nation. 

Our suggestion briefly is: That this committee, to-wit : 
J. Uf. Kirby, R. A. Long and F. W. Stevens, or such others 
as may have the mutual confidence of the Government and 
the industry, be recognized by the Government as a standing 
committee representing the southern pine industry, and that 
as important questions arise affecting the economic or com 
mercial status of the industry, this committee be called into 
conference for suggestion and counsel. Such course would 
not only avoid unnecessary differences but indeed would ac 
cord to this industry the confidence to which it is entitled. 
All suspicion and mistrust would be dispelled, 

The fact is that since the Government has assumed direc 
tion of our industrial processes we have on different occa 
sions been at a loss to understand the purpose of orders pro 
mulgated, and this for the reason that we have had no 
opportunity to understand the considerations upon which 
Governmental policies were based. 

Permit a brief illustration of our thought. Time out of 
mind the product of our mills has been distributed to the 
public thru the medium of retail lumber merchants. It is 
estimated that there are something like 30,000 retailers and 
in the southern territory approximately 15,000 sawmills. 
There has been created in the body of this vast machinery 
of production and distribution well defined commercial trade 
practices. Manufacturers on their part have, with great 
eare and at large expense, built up strong sales organiza 
tions. Competition was the order of the day. 

Without consultation and over night the fixed traditions 
of the industry were set aside and a maximum price sub- 
stituted for the open market. There are literally thousands 
of operators who are utterly out of touch with Washington 
and have no understanding of the motives touching the policy 
announced, Our thought is that if the industry, thru a com 
mittee such as is here suggested, had been consulted as to the 
feasibility of such a program the situation would have 
been solved without appreciable friction, for indeed if such 
course was needed as a war measure the committee would 
have promptly acceded to the suggestion and thru the com 
mittee the attitude of the industry would have at once ad 
justed itself to the new order of things. 

By the method here suggested this industry would be made 
more effective as a war instrument, and this because the spiril 
of coiperation could be adequately developed. 


IvEM IT.-—BASE PRICE 


In the hearing before the price fixing committee we il 
sisted that the basic price of $28 was too low. This was 
our sincere conviction after mature deliberation on the mat 
ter. Today we are convinced that our position was secure 
and that facts justify us in urging our unchanged views for 
your approval. 

The price of $28 was arrived at by considering the cost 
of manufacturing lumber for April, 1918, adding thereto $2 
to cover the estimated increase in wages for June. Cost for 
May was not considered as the data was not available. Duc 
to the fact that May is usually as favorable a cost month 
as April, and as there were no figures at hand, the industry 
accepted April cost as the basis for considering the new 
price. Since the price committee has acted, however, the 
fact has been made manifest that there was an appreciable 
increase in cost during May. As illustrative of this state- 
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ment, we would call your attention to the May figures for 
twenty-six mills reporting to the Kansas City bureau. The 
Long-Bell mills (eight in number) showed an average increase 
for May over April of 92 cents, and the other eighteen mills 
an average increase of May over April of $1.28. Twelve 
mills of the Kirby Lumber Co. showed an average increase 
of cost for May over April of $1.52. 

The Federal Trade Commission, we are sure, will agree to 
the statement that the majority of the above mills are 
among the most efficient and economically operated in the 
industry. 

True, $28 is a fair maximum price for the low cost pro- 
ducers. This price, however, will not, in our judgment, take 
care of the bulk of the industry. It is a fact that important 
units in the industry are close to and some above the 80 per- 
cent margin of cost. This may be their misfortune, but it is 
a fact, nevertheless, and whole communities of citizens and 
workers of the nation are solely dependent for their exist- 
ence upon the wages received from these very lumber opera- 
tions. 

We endorse the policy that every other consideration must 
be subordinated to the necessities of the war. We do not 
agree, however, that these necessities will be best served by 
embarrassing production, That which is most obviously a 
necessity is often for a time overlooked and lumber is so 
manifestly a necessity both in its direet and indirect war 
uses that it would seem unnecessary to urge the fact. 

In weighing our problem it should be considered that in 
securing adequate production in sizes, grades and volume of 
certain cuttings as required by the Government and 
Allies, unavoidable and unusual accumulation of various 
stocks will occur; that owing to war conditions affecting the 
general lines of building construction that are now being dis 
couraged, large accumulations of certain items of stock will 
and have occurred and this accumulation will be forced on 
the market and will necessarily be disposed of at a ruinously 
low price or suffer deterioration in grade, which occurs unless 
stock moves within a reasonable time. If this class of product 
is not moved on account of lack of demand, priority require 
ments, embargoes or lack of railroad equipment, it must at 
some later date be disposed of, and, as suggested, at a non 
remunerative price.. 

This condition will cause our books to show profits that 
are not the net results of the present period. That result 
can not be determined until after all of the product of the 
period is sold. 

The Federal Trade Commission reported that the cost 
of 80 percent of our output for April, 1918, ineluding de- 
preciation of plant and excluding depletion of stumpage, was 
$18. To this $2 was added as an estimate of the effect of 
the increases in labor made on and after June 1. This left a 
margin of $8 to cover depletion of stumpage and_ profits. 
However, it will be understood that there was not taken into 
account the May increases as above indicated, 

The estimate for stumpage depletion as given by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was $4.60 and the figure submitted 
as a very conservative estimate by the industry was $5.83. 
Thus, on the $28 base, there would accrue as a profit on one 
set of figures $2.17 and on the other $3.40. This after mak- 
ing all deductions except Federal tax. 

Entirely aside the point that the May cost increases were 
not considered, it is our sober judgment that cither of the 
amounts above indicated as profit may be offset by unfore 
seen cost increases before Sept. 14, 1918. Considering the 
upward tendency indicated by the results for May, as given 
above, we feel certain that this will be the fact. 

We recognize the fact that the operator whose cost’ is 
high is not entitled to and, in the nature of things, can not 
obtain as large a return as the average producer. We main- 
tain, however, that in the interest of the Government, the 
public and the industry, the eventuality of possible and 
probable loss should not exist. 

We can not at this time and under these circumstances 
undertake an exhaustive analysis of the figures presented 
to the price committee by the Federal Trade Commission, 
as well as by the industry itself. We urge with confidence, 
however, that if the problem is approached with an open 
and understanding mind, it will be concluded that $28 is too 
low a figure to use as a base price. 


our 


Suggested Prices to Public and Government 

We are constrained to feel that the fact has been lost 
sight of that we are dealing with a maximum and not a 
fixed minimum. 

tefore the price committee we urged, and we still claim, 
that the price to the Government should be lower than the 
price to the public, and this if for no other reason than it 
costs more to serve the public than the Government. We, 
therefore, suggested, that the price to the Government be 
$28.50 and to the public $30. These margins are con 
servative and fully justified by the economic status of the 
industry. In the light of the May increases, as above out 
lined, these margins are more than conservative. 

Figuring on the estimate that the Government would take 
15 percent of the product of the industry at the offered 
price of $28.50 and the public market 85 percent at the 
offered price of $30, the average base price should have been 
$29.775, and we now ask that this figure be substituted in 
place of the $28 average. Having in mind the May data, as 
heretofore developed, and which should be taken into con 
sideration, we can not see how this body can refuse the re 
quest. 

If it be contended that to disturb the price now would 
tend to inconvenience the situation we urge that justice 
to the industry is of far greater concern than such considera- 
tion. For, indeed, we are convinced-that our own Govern 
ment would not knowingly place an unjust burden on an 
industry that is not only needed for war purposes, but is, 
to its utmost, striving to do its duty in that regard. 

As proof that lumbermen have not taken advantage of 
war conditions, we call attention to the fact that lumber 
today is relatively one of the cheapest commodities on the 
market. True the price of lumber is now much higher than 
formerly, but measured by its purchasing power it is lower 
than it has been for years. In this connection attention 
is called to an article published by Dr. Charles R. Van Hise, 
president of the University of Wisconsin and considered one 
of the foremost thinkers and economists of the day. The arti 
cle referred to was published on Jan. 11, 1918, in Vol. XLVIT 
of Science, pages 1-10. A brief excerpt is as follows: 

Prices at about the middle of 1917, as compared with those 
three years earlier just before the outbreak of the war, for 
a number of the most important commodities, were roughly as 
follows : 

Meat animals and meats, 25 to 75 percent higher. 

Wheat and flour, two and one-fourth times as much. 

Corn and cornmeal, an increase of 80 percent. 

Potatoes, an increase of about 60 percent. 

Sugar, an increase of 75 per cent. 

Cotton and cotton yarns, an increase of 75 percent. 

Wool and worsted, two and one-third fold. 

Bituminous coal, from two to three fold. 

Copper, about two and one-half fold, 

Pig lead, about three fold. 

Pig iron, about three and two-thirds times as much. 

Steel billets, more than five fold. 

Spelter, nearly double. 

Petroleum, an increase of about 75 percent. 








It will be noted that lumber is not mentioned. We sub- 
mit, as the reason for this omission, the fact that lumber did 
not increase in relative proportion to the commodities indi- 
cated, 

Based upon recognized statistics and to make plain our 


meaning, we call attention to the following comparative 
exchange values. The amounts indicated under 1913 and 


under 1917 represent the quantity of the respective com- 
modities which could be purchased with 1,000 feet of lumber 
during those years: 


Commodity 1913 1917 
WOE RNIN © ose. 66) ices a aere Role on Bhd 23.4 12.4 
Co II wb Svrntens oie 06 Gs orececorncore sce 57.1 40.5 
I I 6 oo os 0 4.60 F050. 0e 6 are ek < 204 130 
‘No. 1 native steer hides, pounds. ...... 136 91 
PUMIIN PHUEUSI 5.6. oo sere ele Cee vie 0 5 0 eas 10 814 
I IIE ous 005-05 64 o'6a 9 eas 190 1338 
Cotten SDEGUINE, VALOIS... occ vec caee $28 216 
Pig iron No. 1 foundry, pounds........ 3,192 1,642 
PUN BONN PROMI 6g oa 6ccce o's wee eae 1,984 1,756 
Steel forms I-beams, pounds.......... 1,958 856 


Each day our problem (due to labor and material cost in- 
creases) becomes more acute. What we ask is not the oppor- 
tunity to make excess profits but to place this industry in a 
position where it can properly serve the nation’s needs. This 
has been the Government’s policy as to all other basic indus- 
tries, 

IremM III.-- NEw Price vo Apply TO SULIPMENTS 

All lumber sold the Government shall be billed at the price 
in effect at the time of shipment, rather than at the price in 
effect when the order was placed. In support of this sugges 
tion we submit the following considerations: 

Under the price fixing plan the price is hypothecated on a 
cost plus basis. If it be found that costs have advanced dur 
ing the period when a given price prevailed, it is manifest 
that the price must be likewise increased, otherwise injustice 
would result. 

The plan suspends the natural laws of trade and in their 
place an artificial and fixed price maximum is substituted. 
If the maximum is not readjusted up or down as the facts 
warrant, and this within reasonable time limits, the Govern- 
ment and the public onthe one hand will pay too much, or 
contra, the industry suffer financial loss, 

As to Government orders, it is unfair to apply the old 
price to shipments made after the new price has gone into 
effect, altho the orders were booked prior to the price re- 
adjustment, and this for the following reasons: 

(a) The Government itself fixes the price and by regu- 
lation gives Government orders priority over commercial 
business. In fact, one priority order may supersede another. 
Under such circumstances it is unfair to compel delivery in 
a new period on the hasis of the old price. 

(b) On commercial business we can regulate our sales, but 
on Government business we can exercise no option and can 
not protect ourselves, as is evidenced by the large Govern- 
ment order for car material recently placed, which can not 
be filled for several months, and which calls for shipments 
distributed over a period of five months, To illustrate, be- 
tween May 10 and June 14 there was placed with the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau orders for 227,000,000 feet, 
not more than one-half of which can be shipped in the next 
ninety days, and which orders do not call for completion 
until five months from date of placement. 

(c) Further, the Government has the call on our output 
as to volume, character of items and time of shipment. All 
our processes are subordinated to Government needs, 

In this connection we recognize that there is an obliga 
tion resting on the industry. In asking equity we must 
accord it. It would be manifestly unfair for the mills, in 
anticipation of an increased price, to hold back shipments. 
To guard against any such practice, we here and now pledge 
the War Industries Board that if the principle we urge is 
adopted as-a rule of administration, we will at once put 
in motion the organizaion of a plan within the body of the 
industry, and this with the approval of the War Industries 
Board, whereby the Government will be safeguarded. 

To the end that there may be no misunderstanding as to 
this phase of the situation the committee already suggested, 
hereby and now makes itself responsible to the War Industries 
Board for the faithful carrying out on the part of the indus 
try of its obligation to the Government touching the matter 
here involved. 


IV. 


An administrative ruling should be made requiring that all 
railroad orders pass thru the bureaus. In support of this 
suggestion we submit as follows: 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau was organized and 
has been maintained by the industry as an aid to the Govern 
ment. The bureau has unselfishly and most effectively served 
the Government’s needs and demonstrated the efficiency of a 
centralized control of order placements. 

Necessity for control is self-evident. It is one of the 
primary essentials of the successful working out of the pro- 
gram announced. Without it there will be endless and need- 
less confusion, irritation and delay. 

The effective cojrdination of the bureau’s work is disturbed 
and the usefulness of its records of available stock are 
affected by the orders placed directly with lumber producers 
by railroad purchasing agents. As a rule those items that 
can be most easily filled are placed with the mills by such 
agents and the difficult items turned over to the bureau. 


ITEM RAILROAD REQUIREMENTS 


IreM V.—TERMS OF SALE 

We urge the industry be permitted to put into effect the 
following terms of sale: 

One percent off for cash in ten days from date of invoice 
or trade acceptance due in forty-five days from date of 
invoice for 90 percent of amount, after deducting freight, 
either actual or estimated on basis of standard weights. 

The giving of a discount is but a custom—a trade practice. 
There are no contractual rights involved. 

The fact should be had in mind that the Government is 
requiring the mills to forego all natural advantages of the 
market. The public market has ranged substantially higher 
than the proposed fixed maximum now in effect. As the 
industry is thus to have its commercial trade price artificially 
reduced, in fairness it ought to be permitted to promulgate 
its own terms of sale. Surely the trade can offer no objec- 
tion to this, because by the Government's order the dealer 
buys at a lower price. The'Government has already recog- 
nized this principle in handling the logging situation on the 
west Coast. 

Secretary McAdoo has urged the principle that credit obli- 
gations should be made liquid and this by accepting the 
recommendation of the Federal Reserve Board with respect 
to trade acceptances. The suggestion here made is in line 
with that recommendation. 

The Government has heretofore adopted and recognized 
the policy of paying cash for its purchases and these terms 
should in all fairness continue. We can not concede that it 
would be right for the Government to fix its own price and 
then require a discount, which would have the effect of lower- 
ing this price. 

We respectfully ask that the suggestions here submitted 
be adopted. We have urged no selfish thought, It is our 


sincere hope that we, as a committee, may be helpful—in no 
other attitude have we approached this board. 
Joun H. Kirepy, 
R. A. Lona, 
KF. W. Stevens. 


GENERAL L. C. Borie, Of Counsel, 

Note: Interpolation. The order of June 14 says: ‘The 
custom of delivered prices of lumber to purchasers’ destina- 
tion points shall remain unchanged, including the equalization 


-of freight rates.” 


The purpose of the language just quoted is to preserve 
the mill item price at the long rate mills and at the heavy 
weight mills. If shortleaf weights are to control it means 
that the maximum price longleaf mills can get will be the 
shortleaf price less the longleaf basis of weights and freight 
rates, which will materially reduce the realization at longleaf 
mills, 


There has never been any established practice on this mat 
ter as to custom. Shortleaf mills have always met longleaf 
prices and, vice versa, but since the bulk of production is 
longleaf production, the longleaf basis of weights should be 
used in determining delivered prices. 

J. E. Davies and a wholesalers’ committee have a hear- 
ing this week before the price fixing committee with a 
view to securing modification or withdrawal of the order 
of July 2, which they claim will put them out of business 
otherwise. The price committee also has a hearing sched 
uled for the New England spruce men this week. 


TO APPEAR BEFORE PRICE FIXING COMMITTEE 
Sr. Louis, Mo., July 16.—C. K. MeClure, president of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis and chairman of 
Division F (southern pine wholesalers) of the exchange, 
went to Washington last Sunday as a representative of 
the division to appear before the price fixing committee 
of the lumber division of the War Industries Board, A 
conference between the committee and the National Bu- 
reau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers, the new organiza- 
tion of wholesalers, was scheduled for Tuesday, but was 
postponed a day. Joseph KH. Davies, formerly of the 
Federal Trade Commission, will present the plea of the 
wholesalers for a modification of the ruling that the 
wholesaler may not charge more than the Government 
price for southern pine. The wholesalers in pleading for 
a recognition of their business contend that the ruling 
will have the effect of forcing them out of business. 





WATERWAYS UTILIZATION ASSURANCE GROWS 


Sr. Louts, Mo., July 16.—Quick action by St. Louis 
interests followed the announcement last Thursday by 
the director general of railroads that ‘the Government 
would make immediate use of the Mississippi River, with 
M. J. Sanders, oY New Orleans, in charge. As a result 
of this codperation here Mr, Sanders announced today 
that a Government barge line probably will be in opera- 
tion on the lower river, with temporary equipment, within 
two months. At a meeting yesterday afternoon of ship 
pers, nearly every one present promised Mr. Sanders to 
ship all southbound freight by water. 

St. Louis at once took up the matter and called a meet 
ing for Monday evening at Hotel Statler. At this confer- 
ence, which was attended by thirty business men, the St. 
Louisans assured Mr, Sanders that St. Louis could begin 
delivering all-steel towboats and barges within six months, 
and he seemed satisfied with this prospect. It is under- 
stood that architects are drawing plans for the proposed 
vessels, and possible sites for factories that may be needed 
in the construction of vessels and engines have been sub- 
mitted. Mr. Sanders, who also announced the appoint- 
ment of A, W. Mackie of Kansas City as Federal man- 
ager of transportation of the Mississippi section from 
St. Louis to New Orleans, His permanent headquarters 
will be opened in St. Louis at once. 

The plan calls for the building of fifty barges and eight 
towboats, with a eapacity of 50,000,000 tons annually, 
which shippers are expected to supply. ‘‘If we can do 
this,’’ he said, ‘‘the Government can realize 20 percent on 
the investment, after allowing for 14 percent deprecia- 
tion.’’ He said anent his report to Secretary McAdoo 
that with the proposed equipment the tonnage could be 
hauled at the same rates the railroads charged on April 
1, which since have been increased 25 percent, adding: 

There is now available on the river equipment sufficient 
to carry 12,000,000 tons annually. These barges and 
packets could be taken over and put into the service of 
the Government, whether privately or pee owned, if 
it were found they were not being used efficiently. This 
would be only a temporary measure, 

Yesterday afternoon Mr. Sanders held a conference 
with more than 200 shippers at the Planters Hotel. He 
intimated that the appropriation of $8,000,000 for devel- 
opment of inland waterways is only a starter, and larger 
sums would follow when the first movement proves a suc- 
cess. He made it plain that it is up to the shippers. The 
shippers generally agreed to use the river, bringing forth 
favorable comment from Mr. Sanders. He said today 
that he had in sight eight or ten towboats and about 
twenty barges. He departed tonight for Kansas City. 

The new Federal manager of water transportation on 
the Mississippi is a resident of New Orleans and is a 
practical ship man. He was for thirty years manager of 
the Leyland line of steamers running from that port, and 
has been a hard worker in behalf of the development of 
the Mississippi River traffic. His assistant, Mr. Mackie, 
has been manager of the Missouri & Mississippi Naviga 
tion Co. of Kansas City. 

The plans for city docks at the foot of North Market 
Street have been approved by Mr. Mackie. 


BBB BBL LILI I I I 


Special maps of practically all the national army and 
national guard cantonments and camps are being prepared 
by the United States Geological Survey, Washington, D. C., 
and will be available at 10 cents a copy as fast as com- 
pleted. Maps of Camp Upton, Long Island, N. Y., and 
Camp Sherman, Ohio, have already appeared, and work 
on the others is being rushed, The maps possess valuable 
special features and interesting descriptive text describ- 
ing the geologic and historic events relating to the region 
of each camp. 
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BUILDING TRADES MEN HOLD BIG WAR CONFERENCE 





Aims Are to Avert Disaster to Non-War Branches and to Help Government—Industries Form Federation for Effective 
Co-operation—Provisional Organization Completed and Strong War Board Chosen 


ATLANTIC Ciry, N. J., July 17.—More than 225 repre- 
sentatives of the building trades of the United States, 
speaking for billions of capital invested in a long line 
of activities, assembled at the Marlborough-Blenheim yes- 
terday for a two day session in response to an emergency 
call issued by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and effected a temporary organization of a fed- 
eration designed to save the non-war branches of the 
building industry from disaster and to co-operate with the 
Government for the successful prosecution of its war 
program. 

Fifty-five national associations, covering every branch 
of the trade from lumber and bricks, to plumbing supplies, 
glass, paint and cement, including also several of the 
great labor federations in the building trades; fifty-five 
regional associations, comprising the supply, engineering 
and contracting bodies of twenty-two States, and fifty- 
three individual manufacturing concerns from the Atlan- 
tic coast to San Francisco, had sent delegates to the great 
gathering, and a temporary organization was effected by 
the election of Allen Walker, of New York, eastern dis- 
trict representative of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, as chairman; KE. A. Roberts, secretary of 
the Cleveland (Ohio) Builders’ Exchange, as secretary, 
and J. Osgood Andrews, of the Glass Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of America, as treasurer, 

One of the first acts of the convention was to decide on 
sending to President Wilson at Washington the following 
telegram: 


Representatives of the various branches of the building in- 
dustry, gathered from all parts of the country at the summons 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, send you 
fervent good wishes for the completion of the task of bestow- 
ing upon the world a permanent peace. 

We are glad to bear our share of the burden of the war for 
liberty and shall cheerfully accept whatever sacrifices and 
readjustments may be essential to its vigorous prosecution. 

The Government has a perplexing problem in the endeavor 
to restrict construction activities where necessary, while 
keeping employed labor and materials not needed for war 
purposes. 

To solve that problem successfully in an industry of such 
magnitude, such ramifications and such large influence on 
general trade prosperity will immeasurably strengthen the 
nation for the support of taxation and loans which must con- 
tinue as long as the war lasts. 

We are assembled to devise an instrumentality thru which 
the building industry may give needed and effective aid in 
solving that problem. 

We pledge you and those officially associated with you the 
fullest cojperation within our power. 

Our excuse for calling this conference lies, first, in the fact 
that, as we have been studying the industries of this country 
and their relationship to the war program, we have found no 
single industry so far-reaching and so much disintegrated as 
the building trades. 


The Building Trades’ Situation 
Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, in calling the 
meeting to order said: 


There are splendid organizations representing the different 
industries in the building trades. They are working with 
great efficiency in so far as their respective lines are concerned 
with the authorities at Washington ; but it is not enough that 
these unit industries should be organized, for no industry 
making up a part of the building trade can speak for the 
building trades as a whole. 

Your industry, because of its. ramifications, presents more 
problems than any other industry we have yet undertaken to 
counsel with; but problems are solvable in these times and 
men’s minds are working curiously toward a common and co- 
operative end. America’s problem is no longer a question 
solely of production or conversion to increase production, but 
it is a problem that lies at the root of American business and 
of the successful maintenance or the disintegration of certain 
lines of business that are so-called non-war. Somehow or 
other American business has been exceedingly individualistic. 
You have multiplied your organizations by name without find 
ing unity in the organizations that ought to relate to each 
other. The time has come when men must divest themselves 
of their old ideas and stand together shoulder to shoulder 
with a common purpose, for a common end, in order that 
business may be preserved and our warfare may be success- 
fully continued. 

And if the building interests are to be so far represented 
that, with a common voice, they can present their needs and 
lay their grievances at the feet of the Government, then they 
must be represented by a federation that will be of their own 
choosing and their own making, and by a committee that will 
be of their own election, and that committee not only charged 
with responsibilities, but having the mutual coéperation of 
every industry in the building trades. 


William B. King, of Washington, general counsel of 
the National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, in de- 
fining the position of that organization, said: 


We all recognize that the profound disturbance of the build- 
ing industry which has taken place is the normal result of the 
war. We are making no complaints. We are proud to suffer 
in such a cause. But our leaders in Washington have no 
desfre to cause more disturbance than is actually necessary. 
We are glad to see any productive industry making progress 
when this is consistent with war needs. There is no desire 
to kill business. We are, therefore, confident of an official 
welcome not only when we go to Washington with proffers of 
aid to carry on the war, but with suggestions whereby labor 
can be wisely employed in productive industry. We shall be 
serving the country in holding our organization intact during 
the war so as to resume work with the least possible delay 
when peace comes. 

Organization 

The convention completed its preliminary work in the 
afternoon by appointing committees on permanent organ- 
ization, to report today, on resolutions and other matters. 
The committees were made up as follows: 

Permanent organization— Col. John R. Wiggins, Philadel- 
phia, chairman ; George S. Bartlett, Chicago; William A. Jay, 
Cleveland ; Franklin J. Miller, New York ; H. H. Murdock, New 
York; William F. Powell, president National Terra Cotta 
Association, New York; John J. Comerford, National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Detroit; Ronald Taylor, New 


York, and Fred. A. Wilson, Master Builders’ Association, 
Boston. 


Resolutions—Ernest T. Trigg, president Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, chairman; J. H. Kane, Chicago; B, F. 
Affleck, Chicago, president Portland Cement Association ; 
Clarke Pond, Philadelphia: W. D. Henry, Pittsburgh; A. M. 
Maddock, Trenton, president Sanitary Potters’ Association ; 
EY King, Washington, and Charles Gompertz, San Fran- 
c x 

To conduct survey of building trades situation for the War 
Industries Board—H. H. Murdock, New York; Henry Jacks, 


San Francisco; Joseph McDaniel, Boston; W. A. Smith, Ban- 
gor, Pa.; Max Baumann, New York; J. J. Comerford, Detroit ; 
D. A. Green, Ontonagon, Mich., and F, H. Weeks, Cleveland. 

Convention finances—J. Osgood Andrews, New York; F. W. 
Walker, Beaver Falls, Pa.; W. E. Mullen, Cleveland; 8. 8. 
Bartlett, Chicago, and W. T. Rossiter, Cleveland. 


James R. Moorehead, secretary-manager of th South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, Mo., 
served as a member of the nominating committee. 


The articles of association as adopted follow: 


The undersigned organizations, each thru its duly 
authorized representative, hereby agree to and establish 
the following articles of association: 


1. A voluntary association to coéjperate with the United 
States Government in carrying on the war, to codrdinate 
industrial activities and to conserve resources, shall be and 
now is created, to be known as the National Federation of 
rogue Industries, referred to hereinafter as the Federa- 
tion. 

2. The Federation shall be managed and its policies 
devised and carried out by a body of delegates to be known 
as the Building Industries War Service Committee, re- 
ferred to hereinafter as the War Service Committee. 

3. Any association of building material manufacturers 
or dealers, or of contractors engaged in building, or of 
architects or engineers, or any association of other per- 
sons, firms or corporations related to building, may become 
a member of the Federation and be represented in the War 
Service Committee upon the following conditions: 

(a) Members may be either nationa) associations or 

regional associations. 

(b) A national association is an association composed 
of members whose places of business are located or 
whose products are distributed at large over the 
United States. 

(c) A regional association is an association composed 
of members whose places of business are located and 
whose products are distributed principally in a single 
city, district, locality, State or region. 

(d) Each national association shall be entitled to three 
delegates and three votes in the war service com- 
mittee, and each regional association one delegate 
and one vote in such committee. If less than three 
delegates are present from a national association they 
may cast the entire vote of such association. 

(e) Each national association shall contribute $300, and 
each regional association $100, to the organization 
fund, in both cases payable ten days after notice of 
seectaen, and there shall be no dues prior to Jan. 1, 


(f) The admission and classification of any association 
shall be made by the committee on credentials, to be 
appointed from the war service committee by the 
president. The war service committee may review 
the action of this committee. 

(g) At least one delegate from each member association 
present at any meeting of the War service committee 
shall be some other person than a paid employee of 
such member association. 

4. Any member of a member association or firm or cor- 
poration engaged in any business that has no association 
may become a sustaining member of the Federation upon 
payment of $100 a year and may attend the meetings of 
the war service committee, take part in such meetings, 
and receive all published matter of the association, but 
shall have no vote as a sustaining member. 


5. The war service committee shall elect at each annual 
meeting three members of the executive board to serve 
three years without salary. At the first election, nine 
members of the executive board shall be elected and the 
tenures so arranged by lot that the terms of three shall 
expire each year. The executive board shall carry on its 
business under such rules as it may adopt. 

Vacancies may be filled by the executive board until the 
next regular or special meeting of the war service com- 
mittee, 

6. The executive board shall elect annually by majority 
vote to serve one year, a president of the war service 
committee, who shall be chairman of the executive board, 
and shall also elect a vice-president and treasurer of the 
war service committee, and these officers shall serve with- 
out salary. 

7. The executive board shall appoint, to serve during 
their pleasure, an assistant to the president and fix his 
compensation. He shall be the staff representative of the 
president and of the war service committee. Subject to 
the approval of the executive board, or of such committee 
as they may establish for administrative supervision, he 
shall provide, maintain and conduct offices, facilities and 
staff and shall cause the board or its committees to be 
provided aid in their inquiries and negotiations and to 
be furnished reports upon subjects with which they are to 
deal, and staff service in framing and declaring policies. 
He shall cause members of the federated bodies to be pro- 
vided with means and advice for prompt consideration of 
matters which they desire to have considered by the 
executive board, or for prompt action insofar as such 
matters involve precedents already adopted by the board, 
and he shall in general be charged with the promotion of 
the aims of the organization and the codrdination of its 
constituents for results. 


8. The war service committee shall meet on the first 
Monday in November, 1918, and quarterly thereafter, and 
not less than ten days’ notice shall be given to the place 
and hour of each such meeting. One of such meetings 
shall be designated as the annual meeting and the execu- 
tive board may arrange for such larger attendance of 
representatives of the member associations as they deem 
fit, without, however, changing the ratio of voting as here- 
inbefore provided. The executive board may call special 
meetings of the war service committee at any time or 
place upon not less than ten days’ notice, and a special 
meeting of the war service committee shall be called on 
written request of piven A delegates. A quorum of the war 
service committee shall be twenty-five. 

9. The executive board shall maintain facilities for con- 
tinuous communication with the individual members of the 
several trades and occupation thru the member associa- 
tions and shall provide that the board shall at all times 
know what are the practical problems and needs in the 
several regions, that the members of the Federation every- 
where may know accurately and promptly what the war 
service committee is doing and prepared to do, and that all 
concerned may have convenient means of coédperation for 
the common end. 

10. The war service committee may pass by-laws neces- 
sary and proper to carry these articles of association into 
effect, including power to fix the dues. 

11. These articles of association may be amended by 
the war service committee by a two-thirds vote of those 
present at a regular or special meeting, notice of proposed 
change being given in writing twenty days before such 
meeting to every member of the war service committee. 


Provisional Organization Effected 
[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
ATLANTIC City, N. J., July 17.—A provisional organ- 
ization of the $3,000,000,000 National Federation of the 
Building Industries was effected yesterday with the elec- 
tion of a war industries committee to establish headquar- 


ters in Washington and work for concessions that will 
enable the trades to survive material and transportation 
embargoes. The board includes: 

B. F. Affleck, Chicago; Col. C. J. Wiggins, Philadelphia, 
Pa., builders’ exchanges; John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala., 
lumber; A. M. Maddox, Trenton, N. J., pottery and plumb- 
ing; Charles Gompertz, San Francisco, Cal., building con- 
tractors; John A. Kling, Cleveland, Ohio, builders’ sup- 
plies; W. L. Clause, Pittsburgh, Pa., glass; Walter S. 
Dicky, Kansas City, Mo., clay products; Rudolph P. Miller, 
New York, architects and engineers. 

United States Senator William M. Calder, of New York, 
a building contractor, criticised the Government’s attitude 
with respect to the building industry, declaring— 

Il, E V I NuutrM!OFaan 

[ have complained more than once that it was a mistake 
for the Treasury Department to discourage the building 
of houses and the financing of building operations. I have 
pointed out that, while in 1915 the total building operations 
of the country attained the enormous total of $1,800,000,000, 
this year, outside of the Government construction, the 
total would be less than $300,000,000. I have indicated, too, 
that in many of the large cities of the country the failure 
to build homes for the people has brought about a condi- 
tion whereby rentals have increased in some instances 50 
percent, and that next year, unless relief is obtained, there 
will be a dearth of living accommodations for the people. 

I have not approved, either, of the Government going 
into the business of building homes by the wholesale for 
workmen, for I am of the opinion that with the enormous 
profits made by the great munitions and ship building 
plants they could in most cases take care of the housing 
of their own men if the Government insisted that it should 
be done. 


In this connection it is well to point out that Congress 
has already appropriated $110,000,000 for this purpose, and 
if we are to take the opinion of men who are attached to 
this house building bureau of the Government $1,000,000,000 
will be required in the near future. This entire scheme, 
in my judgment, is conductive to waste, inefficiency and 
extravagance. 

I have felt that the best results were to be obtained 
both for the nation and your industry by disturbing as 
little as possible the ordinary conduct of your trade. 

“«The Government is going to meet the labor situation 
by treating the working man who, is doing his full duty 
in the second line of defense just as well as the soldiers 
in the trenches; not by conscripting him, but by making 
him understand he is helping to win the war and reward- 
ing him for faithful service,’’ declared Louis A. Post, 
assistant secretary of labor. 

Badges of patriotism are to be issued by the Govern- 
ment to all workers in war industries who labor for four 
consecutive months in the same position. A new stripe 
will be added for each four months, he explained. 

Whether trades unions are to be admitted to the new 
federation, bringing capital and labor into one body, was 
left to the executive board, after R. K. Cochran, of Pitts- 
burgh, had made a strong protest against part of the 
report of the committee on permanent organization, as 
presented by Colonel Wiggins, of Philadelphia. 

The organizations represented included the following: 
National Portland Cement Association, American Society 
of Electrical Engineers, National Terra Cotta Society, 
Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association, National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, American Association 
of Refrigeration, Philadelphia, National Association of 
Sereen Manufacturers, International Union of Bricklay- 
ers, Masons and Plasterers, American Association of Elee- 
trical Engineers, National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes, Philadelphia, Plate Glass Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, National Association of Master 
Plumbers, National Association of Marble Dealers, Na- 
tional Association of Master Steam and Hot Water Fit- 
ters, National Crushed Stone Association, Philadelphia, 
Hollow Tile Manufacturers’ Association, National Auto- 
matie Sprinklers’ Association, Vitrified Clay Products As- 
sociation, Gypsum Industries Association, National Asso- 
ciation of Painters and Decorators, National Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Steel Fabricators’ Association of 
America, National Association of Plumbers’ Supply 
Dealers, Plastering Contractors’ Association, National 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association, National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, Philadelphia, National Associa- 
tion of Sheet Metal Contractors, National Association of 
Ornamental Bronze and Iron Manufacturers, Bridge 
Builders and Structural Society, Philadelphia, the Wire 
Goods’ Industry, Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
Western Supply Association, Pennsylvania Slate Manu- 
facturers’ Association, National Association of Ornamen- 
tal Window Manufacturers, Wilmington Chamber of Com- 
merce, Master Builders’ Associations and Exchanges of 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Des Moines, Duluth, St. Paul, isew York, Dallas 
and Boston, General Contractors of California, and the 
Builders’ Institute of New York. 





CYPRESS GOES UP IN SMOKE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 17.—Fire of a mysterious origin 
yesterday at 10:15 a. m. in the immense yards of the 
Lothman Cypress Co., at the foot of Angelica Street, de- 
stroyed forty piles of cypress lumber and one of lath, 
causing a loss estimated at $20,000. The fire was dis 
covered by a yard foreman and quick efforts of the fire 
department cut off the burning area from the remainder 
of the yard. Almost the entire city fire department was 
early on the scene and thru their efficient work a confla- 
gration was prevented. 

The fire started in the north center of the yard and 
but for the work of the firemen the entire stock of the 5- 
acre yard, perhaps the largest stock of cypress in the 
country, together with planing mil’ and warehouses, might 
have been destroved. There was danger, too, to nearby 
yards. The fire was not extinguished until after 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Business was not interrupted as a result of the fire and 
shipments have been made as usual. 
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WISCONSIN TOWN ERECTS COMMUNITY HOUSE TO PROMOTE AMERICANISM 


Mor several generations it has been the practice of writers on American institu- 
tions to refer to the ‘‘ American Spirit’’ as if it were something as nearly tangible 
as anything spiritual can be. Perhaps this socalled Amcrican spirit is a quality 
more directly associated with commerce and industry than with social and political 
institutions, and it may be easier to characterize Americans by what they have 
accomplished in the trades and professions than by what they have achieved in 
political and social advancement. Still, it is unquestionably true that there is 
such a thing as Americanism, a quality that not only distinguishes the people of 
the United States from all others but that makes America and Americans what 
they are today. It is undoubtedly American conditions that make the people of 
America what they are. If therefore we are not in this country producing men 
and women who typify and exemplify the American spirit there must be a defect 
in conditions under which another sort of men and women are produced. 

The breaking out of the war, or rather America’s participation in the war, has 
disclosed defects in our methods of making citizens that if not corrected seriously 
threaten the permanence of typical American institutions. 


come about gradually as the result of influences so imperceptible as not to be 
recognized as part of a program or policy designed for that special purpose. Some- 
thing, for example, of the method pursued by the foreign propagandists may be 
imitated to advantage by us in our work of transforming foreigners into Ameri- 
cans. Americanism and patriotism should permeate all our literature and our 
social institutions, and that literature and those institutions should be designed 
to exert potent influences upon foreign residents. 

Something of the sort here outlined must have been in the minds of the leaders 
who gave to Kohler, Wis., the ‘‘ American Club,’’ recently dedicated to the publie 
use in that enterprising and prosperous community. Just what purpose the Ameri- 
can Club is intended to serve is expressed in a few paragraphs from the dedicatory 
address delivered by W. J. Kohler: 

‘‘The idea of the American Club was conceived at a time when the United 
States was at peace, altho a great conflict was raging in Europe. Sinee then our 
country has been drawn into the world war and many men who, it was expected, 


That is to say, if America is to continue American the 
conditions that made her what she is must be maintained. 
Laying aside all other problems, that of assimilating the 
immigrants is the problem that for the moment appears 
to be the most important. To assimilate the immigrant 
means in a political sense to transform him into a true 
American, an achievement hardly less important than 
difficult. 

Perhaps it is well within the truth to say that most 
persons who migrate to America are attracted by its 
commercial advantages rather than by its political advan 
tages; and tho the social handicaps imposed upon the 
foreigner in his own country are really the products of 
its political institutions, and tho it is America’s political 
institutions that determine the favorable commercial con- 
ditions that attract the foreigner, the latter is unlikely to 
see the connection between form of government and social 
institutions in either his native or his adopted country. 
Moreover, the foreigner to whom opportunities are first 
opened up in America after a lifetime of oppression in his 
native land is so inspired with a desire to make use of 
those opportunities that he is unlikely to render proper 
tribute and service to the institutions that make the 
opportunities possible. 

Intense desire to improve his material conditions is not 
more characteristic of the foreign than of the native 
American, but while the native American is born and 
reared in the midst of his American fellows, and is thus 
brought into immediate contact with Americanizing in- 
fluences, the immigrant, owing to his ignorance of the 
language and customs of his adopted country, is largely 
isolated from Americanizing influences, The tendency, 





AMERICANS ALL 


When the record is completed in the great cause 
that is now being tried by the arbitrament of 
arms America’s part in it will be found such that 
the verdict of humanity will be in her favor. But 
the victory will not be complete until every man, 
woman and child living beneath the Stars and 
Stripes shall have been and be proud of having a 
single allegiance to the United States. 

The making of Americans should hereafter be 
the main object of every public institution, and all 
such institutions should be conducted with a view 
of accomplishing this object. There should no 
longer be clubs or societies smacking of foreign 
allegiance, and measures should be taken to subject 
every foreign resident to Influences that can not 
fail to transform him into an American or drive him 
back to his native land. Hereafter America should 
be for Americans only, and we shall insist that the 
allegiance be where the home Is or the home where 
the allegiance is. 

This of course does not mean that foreign immi- 
grants who understand and appreciate American in- 
stitutions will not be welcomed; on the contrary, 
such immigrants will be welcomed. But the free in- 
stitutions of America will have defeated their own 
purpose if they serve as a cloak under which foreign 
plotters can undermine the national character and 
sap the foundations of national strength. Hereafter 
layal Americans will know better than they have 
known in the past the dangers that threaten their 
liberties, and they will understand as never before 
the necessity of guarding those liberties against 
the attacks of disloyalty. 


would be with us today are in the service, either in this 
country or overseas. It is a great regret that those men 
are not with us on this occasion, and our prayers go forth 
for them that they may safely return to their families 
and friends. 

‘“In few communities is adequate provision made for 
hygienically housing single men of modest means; par- 
ticularly does that apply to men of foreign birth, and 
therefore they are forced to seek accommodations as best 
they may—often with undesirable consequences. 

‘“This building was planned primarily for single men, 

‘*The name American Club was decided upon as it 
was thought that with high standards of living and 
clean, healthful recreation it would be a factor in ineul- 
eating in the men of foreign antecedents a desire for 
Americanization and to stimulate in them a love for their 
adopted country. 

‘¢While the club is primarily intended as a home for 
single men, the dining room is open to such of the public 
as care to avail themselves thereof, 

‘*Tt is hoped that the American Club will play a dis- 
tinct and important part in the community life, and that 
its facilities and its recreational features will be utilized 
not only by the men, but also by the women on certain 
days, as will be arranged in due time. 

‘*Tf this club, besides providing suitable living condi- 
tions, be also an influence in the Americanization of the 
foreign-born, and serve as a stimulus for a greater love 
of country and a desire for a higher citizenship, then its 
purpose will have been achieved.’’ 

The club is provided with all the facilities essential to 
the comfort and convenience of those who will make it 
their home, and in addition, as Mr. Kohler says, it is to 











therefore, of the immigrant is to seek an environment 








be a center from which will radiate influences calculated 





similar to that with which he was familiar in his home 
country, and that environment he finds among his fellow immigrants who have formed 
groups or settlements in which they are enabled to preserve conditions with which they 
are familiar, 

Persons interested in transforming immigrants into loyal Americans have long 
known the dangers to American institutions that lurked in the foreign settlement, 
but those dangers had not so fully been realized until the war showed such settle- 
ments to be ‘foreign islands in an ocean of Americanism.’’ Left to themselves, 
time and the constant beating of the waves of Americanism upon their shores 
eventually would have overwhelmed them; but they have too often served as out- 
posts, fueling stations and supply depots for the carrying on of propaganda inimical 
to American institutions. 

Before the war and still more since America’s entry into the conflict attempts 
have been made to subject every inhabitant of America to the impact of American 





to unite and lead the community in all uplifting move- 
ments of a social, civie and intellectual character. 

While the structure is beautiful in itself and is especially designed to serve its 
purposes, it is at the same time a part of the city plan, fitting into the larger scheme 
of making Kohler an ideal industrial community. Yet, as Mr. Kohler says, the 
first thought was for. the comfort and convenience of the guests. But the archi- 
tectural treatment received careful consideration, with a recognition of its appeal 
to the aesthetic sense of the occupants and the passing wayfarer, however uncon- 
scious that sense may be. Its location in close proximity to the industrial section 
was decided upon for the convenience of the industrial workers. 

It is intended that the industrial section shall not encroach upon the elub life 
or upon the residential community, and it is separated therefrom by a broad ave- 
nue covered with trees which, when matured, will serve as an effectual screen. 
It is further provided that any future developments in the industrial section will 
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THE AMERICAN CLUB, KOHLER, WIS., ERECTED FOR WORKMEN’S OCCUPANCY AND TO FOSTER THE'AMERICAN SPIRIT 


ideas and institutions. In order that so unamerican an element as force or coercion 
might be avoided the policy has been what may be termed .dilution—the dis- 
tributing of foreign elements among American elements so as to enable American 
influences and American institutions to dominate in America. 

; The church, the fraternal society, the club and similar institutions have served 
In a large measure as ‘melting pots’’ in which foreign and American elements 
are fused into new products wholly American, that while losing nothing of value 
in the original elements shall in the process produce nothing inimical to American 
Institutions. But the very same influences that tend to induce the forming of 
foreign colonies or settlements on American soil have tended to produce foreign 
clubs and fraternal organizations in American society that have been as threaten- 
ing to American institutions, perhaps more so, than have the colonies. For the 
club is even more exclusive than is the colony, and its very excellencies, when it is 
American, are defects when it is foreign. ; 

The most successful proselyting, whether it be religious or political, is the sort 
that accomplishes its ends without exhibiting in a prominent manner the mechan- 
ism by which the result is brought about. In other words, the Americanization 
Process must be accomplished from within rather than from without, and it must 


be a part of the general city plan and will harmonize architecturally with the 
American Club. 

Inspiring as is the dedication to the service of a community of such an institu 
tion as the Kohler American Club, and commendable as are the conduct and ex 
ample of those who made it possible, the real benefits to flow from it are indicated 
by the attitude of the community toward the club. The attitude of the normal 
thinking American is, we believe, well expressed in the editorial columns of the 
Sheboygan Press under the head ‘‘ Pleasure Along the Lanes of Life:’’ 

‘“Welcome to the ‘American Club’ and all honor to Walter J. Kohler and those 
associated with him who have made possible one of the most impressive lessons in 
patriotism that could be devised, a building where conditions of living are of the 
highest standard and the principles of true American patriotism exemplified. 

‘‘Sunday the doors of the American Club were thrown open to the public. It 
was a great day for Kohler, and for the men who will avail themselves of the 
opportunity to live within the portals of this building. As the great American 
flag was raised nearly a hundred feet above the building, and the strains of ‘The 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Scripture Furnishes a Basis for After War Ratldi: Hope—How Oklahoma Changed Capitals — The 


Camera an Incentive to Yard Neatness—Government’s Influence on Construction 


When T sat down to write this article T picked up the 
Gideon Bible lying on the table and happened to open it 
at an account of a remarkable lumbering and building 
exploit of a good many centuries ago. When King Sol 
omon ruled in Jerusalem he had a great piece of work cut 
out for him, His father, David, had been pretty busy tak 
ing the fight out of his neighbors for the greater part of 
his life, so he had had no opportunity to do a great work 
of building that he had wanted to do. Te conceived the 
idea of building a temple to Jehovah that should be one 
of the wonders of the world. His idea was that this tem 
ple should represent the religious aspiration of the He 
brews and that it should also represent the wealth and 
artistic power and development of the people. But he was 
too busy to do it himself, so he collected a good deal of 
building material and then charged Solomon to go ahead 
with it when he beeame ruler. 

So Solomon came to the throne with a definite plank in 
his platform, as the politicians would say, to get this 
temple done. Unlike some modern leaders, when he came 
into office he started out to redeem the pledge. While 
David had collected a good deal of the precious metals 
and stones that should ornament the building he hadn’t 
provided the timber and stone, so Solomon sent to a 
neighboring king who had been his father’s friend and 
bargained with King Hiram, of Tyre, for building ma 
terials, especially for cedar trees. We have great accounts 
of those cedars, of their size and the texture of the wood. 
I’ve been told that these cedars of Lebanon are the same 
as our junipers that grow in the Dismal Swamp. So Hi 
ram agreed that his loggers would get out these trees in 
exchange for wheat and oil. It would be interesting to 
know how these skilled Sidonians eut this timber and 
moved it down to the seaside. But we do know that after 
the trees were cut the logs were rafted down to Joppa, the 
Mediterranean port to Jerusalem. That is re 
ported as part of the agreement. Hiram speaking: ‘My 
servants shall bring them down from Lebanon unto the 
sea; and I will make them into rafts to go by sea unto 
the place that thou shalt appoint me, and will cause them 
to be broken up there, and thou shalt receive them,’? 

So Solomon appointed Adoniram woods hoss and sent 
80,000 axmen into the mountains and 70,000 men to get 
the stuff out of the woods after it was cut. That would 
be quite a logging erew. It would be interesting to 
know how many American woodsmen, equipped with mod 
ern tools, would be required to do the same work, Sol 
domon had some good ideas about building, for he made 
most of the temple of wood, and after he had finished the 
temple he built a palace for himself and used eedar lum- 
ber in it, too. in fact, the first part of his reign was a 
great, building period, and we ean easily guess that the 
whole city of Jerusalem followed the example of the king 
in the building of dwelling houses and palaces. Tt was 
only natural that after a long period of wars should come 
a period of building. Building is a natural beginning for 
a period of peace. 

We hope that when the present disturbance of the world 
is at an end we’ll see a building period for the whole 
world. It will be in line with our business, of course, and 
to that extent we’ll profit. But building is more or less 
a symbolic thing; it represents reconstruction and the op- 
posite of the destruction of war. Tt is an accompaniment 
if not a foundation for the arts of peace that advanee 
human comfort and welfare. We like to think that our 
trade flourishes when our too troubled human race is turn 
ing its thoughts toward the common welfare of all people. 
If the war ends in the prevailing of democraey—and it 
ean not really end until democracy does prevail — the 
wealth that has formerly flowed into armaments will nat- 
urally flow into new building. It is a commonplace saying 
that if the war should end with autoeraey on top there ean 
he only one real work in this country and one real profes 
sion: that of preparing for future wars that will be in 
evitable. Under such conditions building, like all other 
arts of peace, would have to take secondary place. So this 
is why we hope that when the present disturbance is at 
an end we can face the future with reasonable assurance 
that we can safely turn our strength once more to the 
cultivation of the arts of peace, great among which is 
building. 


nearest 


Moralizing in an Oil Country 

sist week we stopped off in Ardmore and had a look 
at that growing town. It is fattening on mineral oil, like 
many other points in the Southwest. T happened to men- 
tion Ardmore to a lumberman in another town, and he 
immediately said that oi] had made it. ‘‘T ean remember 
when it was the deadest place out of doors,’’ he said, with 
the exaggeration of the man who didn’t live there, ‘‘Then 
a car of gasoline blew up in town and knocked down 
about all the buildings they did have. But it’s come back 
strong enough now.’’ We don’t suppose that Ardmore 
was as dead as this man seemed to think, but his remark 
does in a way indicate how quickly prosperity can come 
to a place when oil begins squirting out of the ground. 

Oklahoma, like every State, has all kinds of land and 
all kinds of conditions within its borders. New England 
has some spots that no man could give to me while T was 
in my right mind. I’d know well and good I ecouldn’t 
give them away to anyone else. On the train the other 
day two young engineers climbed aboard with their arms 
full of surveying instruments and their pockets bulging 
with maps. They were a terrifying pair. They were 
burned a rich Mexican brown and were concealed behind 
shaggy, unsorted whiskers. One put a cigarette in his 
mouth and it looked as tiny and fragile in the midst of 
that brush pile as a humming bird feather in a tangle of 
barbed wire. The other carried a huge battle ax in his 
belt—some such instrument as Attila, the original Hun, 
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used to knock down fortresses with, But in spite of their 
villainous appearance they were good natured chaps, and 
they told me they had been fifty miles from a railroad lay- 
ing out a pipe line across the State. 

‘‘We struck a town yesterday,’’ the axman_ said, 
‘where we couldn’t get anything to eat and couldn’t find 
a place to stay. I guess nobody had anything to eat. 
And we had a hard time getting a fellow to haul us to 
another town. Some place, I’d say. That’s an ideal 
country for a dead man.’’ 

‘“Wuh-uh,’? said the other. ‘It’s too lonesome.’’ 

I could understand their difficulty in getting anything 
to eat. From their appearance there wouldn’t be any 
thing left in the township when they got filled up. And 
as to keeping them all night—well, at first blush they 
were not prepossessing in appearance. The place where 
they had been working, I take it, is one of those spots 
where nature has been none too bountiful with resources; 
or if she has been generous the resources have not yet 
heen discovered. Not much of value comes out of such 
soil, so very few manufactured goods go back to the lit- 
tle farms and truck patches. These places serve as a 
contrast to the great agricultural resources of the State, 
taken as a whole. They also serve to show what would 
become of industry if all sections of the country ran on a 
puttering, hand to mouth, making-it-do basis, 


A Look Ahead 


There is no man more ingenious than the fellow on a 
poor little farm back in the bush when it comes to pateh- 
ing things together and making them do. He gets along 
with very small purchases. But on the other hand he has 
very little to sell. He putters his time away tinkering up 
some makeshift of a tool and putters away more time try 
ing to work with it. He comes near being sufficient to 
himself, but the sum total of his achieventents is not in 
spiring. We don’t any of us have a clear notion of what 
life is for and what makes it suecessful, but the consensus 
favors a life that is reasonably full of eontaet with hu- 
manity as a whole, an efficient production of something 
of value to ourselves and our fellows, a feeling of useful 
ness and of being part of a great unity that goes forward 
to a more satisfactory existence than any one person alone 
could work out. 

If it wasn’t for human unity that comes with what we 
eall civilization we wouldn’t have this present war. But 
the fact that we fight goes to prove that we consider this 
civilization and the ideas of right and wrong that have 
come out of it as worth fighting tor. The war is a ter 
rible war, to be sure; but as the wounded Trish soldier 
said it’s better than no war at all. That is, it is better 
than having nothing worth fighting for. We as lumber 
men commonly think of our business in terms of profit. 
We say if it were not for the money we make at selling 
lumber we’d soon go out of the business. That is true. 

sut in these troubled times, when everything that we do 
and think and hope for is coming under a new and severe 
serutiny, when we are asking whether things in themselves 
are worth what they cost in terms of living and not in 
terms of money, then in our quiet moments we want to 














“Bargained with King Hiram” 


know something more about our business than whether at 
the end of the year we are money ahead. We’ve got to 
make money—more of it than ever before. But if that is 
all we can make at a time the boys ‘‘over there’’ are 
making the supreme sacrifice we’ll not be popular with 
ourselves in the quiet night watches. Business in an un- 
sentimental way is becoming more and more a commu- 
nity responsibility as we Americans realize in an acute 
way the fact that our safety and our future depend upon 
a gigantic community effort. Cain, according to ancient 
record, was the first man to disclaim community responsi- 
bility, and he didn’t do well afterward. Community re- 
sponsibility can take a good many forms. For us it is 
partly expressed in doing business efficiently and in as- 
sisting with our expert knowledge in bettering the appear- 
ance and utility of the buildings in our own neighbor- 
hoods. 


A Bit of Political History 

Well, I guess this is enough of the sermonette at this 
time. What we were going to say when the unshaved en 
gineers got aboard is that we are now in the city of 
Guthrie, Okla. Guthrie started out in life with the ambi- 
tion to enter politics, and it became the territorial capital 
of this general region. The Realm confesses with shame 
at this point that it doesn’t reeall whether Guthrie was 
the capital of Oklahoma Territory or Indian Territory or 
both. This part of the Southwest sort of cireulated 
around for a time, like the ears on a clay sketch while the 
sculptor is trying to induce the clay to look like the model. 
And finally when the State of Oklahoma was defined and 
otherwise fixed out Guthrie remained the State eapital. 
But thru some slipping of the foot or secret machina 
tion or eruption of nature Guthrie lost its prize. One 
dark and stormy night Oklahoma City snuck up and 
grabbed it and ran home with it. And the bold brigand 
has it yet! Guthrie enjoyed this performance just the 
way you enjoy having your crazy bone encounter the 
sharp edge of the door; that is, less than not at all. 

All this is history, and I’m not just sure how it hap 
pened or why. Probably it is unimportant now. But a 
man in the dining room last night explained it in this 
way: While Guthrie was the territorial capital it nat 
urally was the hang-out of the territorial officials. Now, 
territorial officials are not born popular and seldom have 
popularity thrust upon them. They sometimes achieve 
popularity by honesty and efficiency. But they are essen 
tially carpet baggers, and that term is not noticeably pop 
ular jn any part of the South. In other words, the terri 
torial offices, or the most important ones, were part of the 
Kederal patronage. The governor was appointed by the 
President. If the President was a Republican, as he was 
much of the time that this State was still a territory, the 
governor was a Republican, He did not have to be even 
a resident of the territory and usually was not. The 
people of the State were and are Democratic¢ in political 
leanings and they didn’t like the idea of being governed 
by a Republican whom they had not chosen. Then there 
was some feeling of caste on the part of the appointed 
officials. Since they lived in Guthrie the other cities of 
the State began imputing to the city of Guthrie the same 
qualities they disliked in the officials; so when Oklahoma 
City undertook to grab off the eapital she had consider 
able sympathy from other parts of the State. It seemed 
a good chance to shy half a brick at carpet-bagism. This 
is the story my commereial traveler friend recited to me. 
I don’t vouch for its accuracy. 

But whatever may have been the city’s history in the 
past it is now a pleasant, progressive little city. It seems 
to be an attractive residence point. Yesterday while tak- 
ing a little walk up on the hill toward the building that 
started out to be the State capitol four young ladies 
walked along behind me. They were at that indeterminate 
age between high school sophomore and the first engage 
ment. They were pretty, too, and wore elothes that must 
have wrung many a cuss word from father when the bills 
eame home. The topic of conversation, as T could not help 
hearing, was their ‘‘affinities’’ in some neighboring army 
camp; evidently young men in a Guthrie unit recently 
mobilized. One mentioned having received four letters in 
one day, and all vied in establishing the vehemence with 
which they had wept when the boys left. IT was torn 
between two emotions, personal illness and a respect and 
pity for youthful distress rather baldly and erudely ex- 
pressed, The latter prevailed. T knew well enough that 
sorrow that parades itself in this boasting way lacks much 
of the depths of bitterness and truth of the grief that 
bedews England and France. But it is the province of 
seatter-brained youth suddenly and violently to become 
initiated into the biting bitterness of life in these days 
when events move with such impetuous speed to personal 
catastrophe. So T mentally paid respect to these young 
ladies for the things which may be in store for them in 
the great and unknown depot of experience. 

However, T didn’t intend to run off on to this tangent 
nor to slander the very vigorous and pretty young things 
who walked so close behind me and spoke so clearly. | | 
intended to cite them merely as typical of the young life 
IT saw in the eity, the very attractive exponents of the 
pretty little houses in which the city seems unusually rich. 


Prosperity Dependent Upon Agriculture 


Business in the city apparently has no artificial or un 
usual stimulus this year. Prosperity depends upon agr! 
culture, Guthrie has some tactories and industrial plants 
such as 2 mill making cotton cord, some flour mills, foun 
dries and the like, but the great souree of wealth is in 
agriculture. The building in the town is confined largely 
to repair work. When the city lost the capital it wa 
quite naturally disgruntled and dismayed. It didn’t know 
exactly what to do next, for the loss seemed a heavy 1! 
not an irreparable injury. No new houses were built, for 
it did not appear that additional population would move 
in. So while new houses have been built there are larg 
numbers of houses that are not old but that are past their 
first youth. Many were built hurriedly and without the 
modern conveniences that their owners later felt they 
must have. Hence the repair and remodeling work. 

But the bulk of the lumber trade has come from the 


Here is a town, one of the first I’ve visited on 
yn 


farms. \ 
this little trip, with its business founded solidly upé 
agriculture. Tn nearly all of the other towns I’ve written 
about in the last month or two the farm trade, if it fig- 
ured in at ail, was considered almost a side issue—a bit 
of velvet that was appreciated when it materialized hut 
not considered absolutely essential to the welfare of the 
merchants and of the community. Other things took the 
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lead, such as Government work, large city trade, wealth 
from oil, railroad payrolls, faetories and the like. But 
Guthrie lays down her cards and says she lives on what 
the farmers make. The farmer eats first. It isn’t so 
exciting to live on agriculture as it is to get rich quick 
on oil, but agriculture is pretty sure even tho it is slower. 
After all, agriculture is likely if indeed not certain to be 
the great source of wealth of the State of Oklahoma. Her 
mines and oil wells are bonanzas and she values them 
fully. They bring wealth and population. But cotton 
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and corn and alfalfa also bring wealth and population. 
Oil wells may run dry and mines be worked out, but the 
soil and the sun are good for all time to come and the 
rain doesn’t often fail. And the land is getting tamed 
with cultivation so that it holds moisture better and the 
farmers are learning how best to cultivate it. So Guthrie 
may not grow as fast as the oil and mining towns, but she 
is getting a good perspective of her source of prosperity 
and is cultivating it intelligently; and she knows that as 
long as people eat she is going to be sure of a living and 
a good one at that. 


Photography a Check on Yard Neatness 

I gathered many of the facts about the town and the 
agricultural prosperity from C, R. Damon, manager of 
the R. W. Long yard. This is a well kept, well shedded 
place that isn’t so large as some but that looks better than 
most. Ina rather recent issue of System, the well known 
husiness magazine, [ saw a stray paragraph deseribing 
the method used by the owner of a line of yards to keep 
his yards in good order. THe knew the value of neatness 
both in helping make sales and in saving stock that other 
wise would eventually find its way into the kindling pile. 
He couldn’t get around to the yards often enough to 
make that an effective eheck on the reports that came in. 
So he hit upon the expedient of having the photographer 
drop around at unannounced times and take a series of 
pictures. The picture man didn’t ask if he might come 
around in two days and take some views; he simply loaded 
up his camera and had the pictures taken before anybody 
knew it. These pictures went in to the head office and 
made a report that couldn’t be gotten around. 

Everybody knows that while a eamera will not lie it 
can be made to deceive. <A close-up of a little pile of 
rubbish may be made to give the impression that a eyelone 
has hit the yard, but an owner who knows his yards could 
make allowance for such unintended tricks. This owner 
had plates made of these pictures and showed them on a 
screen at the annual meeting of the branch managers. 
The identity of the yard was not disclosed, but the salient 
points indicated in the picture were discussed. This 
method might-be used in any lineyard system with little 
if any modification. It is a spur to neatness, for the only 
safety would be constant preparation for the picture tak- 
Ing day. T think the value of a well kept yard is recog 
nized by all dealers; at least by nearly all. T have heard 
this point mentioned and emphasized more during the 
last twelve months, T think, than any other one thing 
connected with yard management. As towns inerease in 
wealth they become more fastidious about appearance. 
Prominent citizens don’t keep the slop pail under the stove 
nor hang their overalls in the living room. Neither do 
they care for a lumber yard that looks like Bachelor’s 
Hall on the evening of butchering day. 

‘‘Farm trade is what we have been depending on this 
year,’’? Mr. Damon said. ‘‘T ean’t say that the farming 
land near here is as good as it is in any part of the State, 
for some firms are rather poor. But the average is good, 
and the spring farm trade was fine. There is a period 
during the summer, from the first of May until in July, 
When farmers don’t buy much. They’re too busy. But 
they build until late in the winter, except in cold, hard 
Winters such as last was.’? 


Government’s Attitude an Influence on Building 

Tt happens that there are but two yards in Guthrie. 
Some people say three, for the Arkansas Lumber Co. 
bought up the third yard some time ago and continues 
to operate it. But it is just across the street from the 
company’s main yard and for all practical purposes is a 
continuation of it. When T approached the new brick of- 
fice I saw a good sized GMC truck standing out in front 
With a big load of lumber on it. The offiee is new and 
Conveniently arranged and the main yard is built with 
sheds around a square and framing lumber piled in the 
Open in the center. Outside piling is practicable where 
stock is moved rapidly. But the sun shines pretty hot in 
the summer time and long sticks are prone to twist. 
L. T. Bland, the manager, tells me that the company 
has a line of six yards; or seven if you count the Guthrie 





plant as two yards. He repeated the statements made by 
Mr. Damon about the city trade consisting mostly of re- 
pair work and the country trade being the mainstay of 
the town. 

‘*We’ve had some trouble getting shipments in,’’ 
he said, ‘‘but so far we’ve had more trouble with brick 
and cement than with lumber. I don’t know whether it’s 
labor shortage or rush of business or what it is that 
delays things. We’ve felt no special labor shortage here 
in Guthrie. A few carpenters have gone to the ship yards 
and some of the boys have been drafted or have enlisted. 
We may feel it later, but as yet everything seems to go 
along about as usual. 

‘*T think one thing that has held back some new work 
here in the city this year is a misunderstanding of the 
Government’s position in regard to building. Maybe we 
don’t understand it either, for I can’t say that I find the 
announcements that have been made to be clear. But the 
plain faets of the case would indicate that it would be 
folly to try to stop all building. The lumber dealers are 
not the only ones who would suffer under general building 
restrictions. We have lots of carpenters and masons and 
tinners and plumbers who would be out of work.» Some 
yards would be compelled to go out of business, and cer- 
tainly a good many sawmills that have a narrow margin 
of safety at best would be pushed into failure. The 
Government can’t keep them running on publie work. 
But while these things are easy to see many people have 
been frightened into thinking they mustn’t build or they 
will get into trouble; and others feel that because the 
Government has said something about saving labor and 
materials it will be unpatriotic to build. As I say, I’m 
not just sure what the Government policy is; but there 
is no doubt but that séme people think it is against all 
building, and that feeling is shortening trade in Guthrie 
this summer.’?’ 

Influences of Oil Wealth 

The P. T. Walton Lumber Co. has its general offices 
in Guthrie, tho it has no yard in the eity, KE. D. Walton, 
president of the company, was at his desk working away 
at his correspondence when I ealled. 

‘*Wor the wholesaler lumber is going up; but for the 
retailer it seems to be going into storage,’’ he said with 
a smile when T askéd about the movement of lumber. ‘‘ I 
have my yards stocked so that at a pinch I can operate 
for two or three months without buying anything. 1 
don’t feel at all sure of gettting what I order any more, 
and prices are pretty high. This morning an order came 
back that I sent in last week. The concern said it was 
entirely out of stock on some items and preferred not 
to accept any of the order. I’ve instrueted my managers 
to be careful what they sell. If a man asks for certain 
lengths they are not to sell those lengths without ques- 
tion unless they happen to be heavily stocked in those 
items. A customer asks for certain lengths beeause it 
will be more convenient for him to make his building out 
of them. But it may be possible for him to use other 
lengths without wasting material and at the expense of 
only a little more labor. The managers explain to him 
that the situation makes it necessary to use available lum 
her, and in this way they ean keep the stock sold down 
evenly. 

‘We look for a good season, for Oklahoma is a good 
State and does not often disappoint us. It happens once 
in a while that there is a shortage of moisture, and that 
is unfortunate. But averaging up one year with another 
and one section with another [ think Oklahoma will com 
pare favorably with almost any State. Agriculture is the 
hackbone of prosperity, we think, but of course we may 
be a little prejudiced. No doubt dealers in the oil dis 
tricts tell you that oil is the souree of our future wealth. 
Agriculture has made possible the development of oil to 
a large degree, for farmers have put money into oil ven- 
tures without telling their friends or their wives, and 
this has made possible a good deal of oil development. It 
has held back other enterprises that would have prospered 
had they been properly finaneed, 

‘*But oil has boomed a good many towns. At first 
every time a small town developed a well the citizens 
started a boom. But there soon got to be so many of 
them that it was impossible for all the towns to grow 
into cities. So after a time the growth confined itself to 
these towns that already had a good start. These places 
afforded some of the comforts and conveniences of city 
living, and in these days of good roads and automobiles 
twenty-five or fifty miles are practically nothing. A man 


can work his well day times and come back to a home 


you EXPECT 


to make profits from pork in the old, un- 
sanitary house? Can you expect your men 
to take interest in the operations of hog 
raising in a dark, filthy hog house—disease 
breeding, ill smelling—inhuman to hogs and 
the men who tend them? But you can take 
top prices for hogs raised under good con- 
ditions, that means a sanitary piggery. Less 
labor will be needed for cleaning, disinfect- 
ing and feeding. Come in and have a talk 
with us on cost of materials. 
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with modern conveniences in a small city at night. 

**T didn’t get to any canventions this year, and from 
what I hear many of the dealers did not feel like leaving 
their offices. While things are going well enough with 
all or most of them there is still a feeling of tension in 
the air. Nobody knows quite what is going to happen 
next and a fellow is almost afraid to be away from his 
desk for even a day lest something unexpected should crop 
up. The yards of this line are none of them far away. 
The farthest is perhaps eighty-five miles, but I don’t get 
out to see them nearly as often as I did and as I’d like 











“Had the pictures taken before anybody knew it” 


to. It may be just nerves, but I feel more secure if I’m 
here on the job ready for any emergeney.’’ 

This feeling is apparently not uncommon among lum- 
bermen, especially among lineyard operators. Their yards 
are out from under their immediate control, and, while 
they have confidence in the managers or they wouldn’t 
keep them, still they feel that the present is full of possi- 
bilities of the unexpected. When they get a little more 
used to the unusual circumstances that the war brings 
and when the branch managers have proved themselves 
good pilots in these unexplored seas this tension will pass. 

‘We have lost none of our men in the draft,’’? Mr. 
Walton said. ‘All but one were beyond draft age, and 
that one has not been ealled. IT don’t think many yard 
managers will be called, for most of them are beyond age, 
A man to be responsible for an investment of $25,000 or 
more must be a reliable man, and that’ usually means he’s 
beyond 31. Many branch yards in the Southwest are one 
man points, or if the manager has a helper it is often a 
man of 50 or over who assists him. If the draft didn’t 
cripple industry any more than it does lineyards there 
wouldn’t be as much to worry about as there is.’’ 

The Spurrier Lumber Co, has its general offices in 
Guthrie, too.. E. K, Spurrier was too busy to talk to me 
more than a minute, This line has seventeen yards, fifteen 
of which are loeated in various oil fields. Some of the 
towns where these yards are located have been handi- 
capped by dry weather. Drouth not only hurts crops but 
also makes drilling of wells impossible, But Mr. Spurrier 
seemed cheerful and confident over the season’s prospects. 





RETAIL BUSINESS PROSPECTS AFTER THE WAR 


KANSAS Crry, Mo., July 16.—A little reminder that 
there is no time like the present to contemplate the fu 
ture is being sent to lumbermen and others by J. R. 
Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, The leaflet is especially directed to retail 
lumbermen to call their attention to the possibility of 
increasing their business after the war. The leaflet reads: 

After the War, What? 

Militarism will be crushed to earth. 

Right, instead of might, will prevail. 

War without the consent of a people will be impossible, 

The greatest prosperity this country has ever seen will fol 
low this war. 

We will become the financial center of the world, 

The winning of the war will save Christianity and the civil- 
ization founded on it. 

It will crush Kultur, which is another name for Infidelity. 

A greater and stronger Americanism will prevail. 

A better understanding between capital and labor will result, 

Conciliation and compromise will be substituted for strikes 
and lockouts. 

Cleaner politics will prevail and the old-time politician will 
be sueceeded by the soldier who has served his country. 

We will have a dry nation, and perhaps a dry world. 

We will have universal suffrage and perhaps a worldwide 
universal franchise. 

We will have a world’s peace, based on a league of nations 
and enforced by concerted action, both military and economic. 

We will have a new merchant marine and will trade with 
the world in our own ships. 

The good roads movement will have just begun and the 
country will be honeycombed with National and State high 
ways. 

There will be a leveling of the classes, brought about by the 
touching of elbows of the son of the millionaire, the merchant, 
the farmer and the laborer in the trenches, They will under 
stand each other. 

We will have a greater patriotism and a greater love of 
country. 

We will, for the first time in fact, realize that we are a 
nation. 

We will command the respect and admiration of all the 
nations of the world, even our enemies, because of our un 
selfish attitude and sacrifice. 

We will have a finer manhood, morally, physically, educa 
tionally and religiously. 

We will become a nation of savers and a nation of home 
owners, 

The building and loan pass book will become the successor 
to the Thrift Card and War Savings Certificate. 

Let us get ready to meet the new obligations and opportuni 
ties that will come to us and our posterity, for the advance 
ment of our business; for the prosperity and happiness of all 
our people—-may they find it in their own homes and by their 


own firesides ; and for the triumphs of our armies in bringing 
freedom to all the people and a universal democracy. 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


POTATO GRADING CHUTE 


Runty potatoes are absolutely worthless in the market. 
They are worse than useless, for they reduce the price 
of the good ones. After another hundred years and 
farmers have lost several hundred millions more money, 
some of them will learn this simple marketing fact. Lit- 
tle potatoes do not increase the bushels enough so that 
any one could notice it anyway. They just fill in the 
chinks between the large ones and the customer gets his 
eye on one measly, little, sneaky runt and they all look 
small to him after that. 

If the culls are kept at home on the farm and cooked 
in a big kettle and sprinkled over with corn chop and 
fed warm to hogs they make great skin stretchers. 

When an even lot of clean, smooth, medium sized pota- 
toes are offered to a buyer he opens his mouth, his heart 
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and his pocketbook. He writes the farmer’s name in his 
scrap book and next Christmas he sends a calendar to 
the farmer as a reminder and later he writes a letter 
asking how many acres of potatoes he intends to plant. 

A practical illustration of the first aid a farmer may 
give himself in marketing potatoes is shown in this draw 
ing. It isa simple, practical grading chute that will, when 
properly used, cull out most of the undersized potatoes 
and reduce the hand picking more than half. 

Placing the chute in position has a good deal to do 
with results. If it is too steep the large potatoes will 
railroad many of the small ones over the gaps. If placed 
too near level the potatoes may pile up and slide down in 
bunches, 

Potatoes should be poured out of the shovel on to the 
upper end of the chute, Some mer will pitch them half- 
way down with force enough to scoot them the rest of 
the way. 

This grading chute is made a little wider than the 
wagon box so the wagon may be tilted back to unload by 
gravity. The length of the chute is & feet. It is wider 
at the bottom to spread the slats more at the lower ends. 
The slats are 14%, inches wide, made with the corners 
slightly rounded. The slats are spaced one inch apart 
at the upper ends and two inches apart at the lower ends. 

The potatoes should roll out or be shoved out of the 
wagon box to slide or roll the whole length of the chute. 
The dirt will then drop thru near the top and the little 
potatoes will eseape before they reach the hand sorters, 
where the crooked and the discolored and the injured ones 
are thrown out. 

Sorter chutes like this one would find sale among potato 
raising farmers if the lumberman would make up a sample 
chute and catch the farmers and lead them up to it. 


WAGON RACK FOR SHEEP 
Any wagon box may be made into a rack for hauling 
sheep by attaching sides made out of 2x4 scantling. 
These side pieces are put together with three 8-inch 
bolts and there are two half-inch bolts thru each leg to 
j I} i 
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fasten the rack sides firmly to the sides of the wagon 
box. Nails have no place in a rack that is intended for 
live stock. 

The side pieces are the length of the wagon box and 
the uprights are three feet long. 

No wooden ends are needed because each sheep must 
be tied by the head to prevent the bunch trom piling up 
in one end of the rack. It is a good plan, however, to 
tie a rope across the rack at each end to hold the sides 
together. 


CORN STALK LEVELER 
A cheap and effectual smasher to break down old corn 
stalks in the spring may be quickly made with three 
planks and a couple of boards to cut up for cross pieces 
and braces, The material required consists of three 
planks 2x10x12 feet long, and two boards 1x10x16. The 
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planks are placed about a foot apart in the clear which 
makes the drag about 5 feet across from front to back. 
The hitching chain should be attached to the corners 
instead of the center as shown in the drawing. What is 
‘more better’’ is to hitch a pair of horses to each cor- 
ner, buck rake fashion, because one end or the other is 
always catching fast against a stubborn corn root and 
a direct pull is needed to tear it loose. 





This department is to help retailers in getting 
more business and the illustrations will show up 
to advantage in local newspapers. Cuts suitable 
for insertion in retail advertisements will be fur- 
nished at approximately cost by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. When ordering specify the cut 
number under the illustration. 











POTATO SHIPPING BOXES 


Potato sacks are too scarce and expensive this year to 
use for shipping potatoes, so the proposition is up to the 
Jumber trade to supply boxes made out of thin boards. 

Potato shipping boxes holding one bushel, and possibly 
larger boxes holding 100 pounds, could be made out of 
thin slats nailed to strong corner pieces. Such boxes 
could be cut out in the lumber yard and sold as shooks. 
Or the ends could be nailed together and the slats sold 
in bundles. Shippers of potatoes would be called upon 
to revise their happy-go-lucky way of doing business, but 
a shaking up would help them to mend their ways. 

Choice clean potatoes selected and assorted as to qual- 
ity and graded to size always bring good prices in city 
markets, while nondescript lots of all sizes mixed with 
cripples and broken ones sell for half. Fancy potatoes 
put up in clean ventilated crates, bearing neat labels 
giving the grower’s name and address, would be a nov- 
elty and if shipped to the right market would be almost 
certain to prove profitable the first time trying. Then a 
market demand would be created that could be followed 
up year after year. 

Country dealers ship trainloads of little potatoes and 
crooked ones mixed with dirt to Chicago every year, They 
would better send half of them back to the farms for 
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hog feed so they could get a decent price for the salable 
ones, 

If the box plan is started right by guaranteeing every 
potato in the box to be sound, clean, smooth and of good 
flavor the new idea will work, and it will be continued 
and become a fixed market idea the same as shipping 
Idaho baking potatoes in half bushel sacks 1,800 miles 
from Twin Falls to Chicago every year at a profit. 

Consumers are willing to pay for quality if they get 
what they pay for. Dealers would rather buy and sell 
potatoes in boxes without breaking bulk, because they 
are quicker handled that way and because there is no 
waste. The potatoes would keep better because the crates 
are ventilated. Also they would pile up neatly in cold 
storage and the solid corner posts would support the 
weight. 

A potato shipping box to hold one Winchester bushel 
is shown in Figure 1. It is 9 by 10 by 24 inches, inside 
measurements, making 2,160 ecubie inches, which is 10 
cubie inches more than a bushel. 

The four corner posts are thick enough to drive nails 
into, but the side slats and the top and bottom may be as 
thin as one-quarter inch if the wood is tough so the nail 
heads will hold. If very thin slats are used it might be 
advisable to put a single baling wire around the middle of 
each box. 

Figure 2 is suggested as a box to hold one and one-half 
bushels of potatoes. The measurements given figure 3,456 
cubie inches and the guess is that this box would bulge 
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enough to hold the bushel and a half, or about the same 
as a potato sack. 

All bushel measurements are necessarily based on a 
struck bushel, the same as for wheat and other small 
grains. When vegetables are sold by measure it is cus- 
tomary’ to heap the half bushel measure. There are so 
many laws and so many city ordinances designed to regu- 
late the sale of farm products that dealers are lucky if 
they keep out of jail. 

As a sort of general rule custom seems to require that 
a bushel of vegetables shall measure one-fifth more than 
a bushel of wheat. This is accomplished in a rough way 
by a struck measure for wheat and a rounded measure 
for potatoes. 

These shipping boxes will further complicate the prob- 
lem because the thin slats will bulge. 

For these reasons the capacity is given in cubic inches 
based on a Winchester bushel, which is 2,150.42 eubic 
inches. There should be a standard size for such crates. 
Possibly some great, big, liberal-hearted lumberman may 
work out a solution. 


FRUIT PICKING LADDERS 


In fruit growing sections a good side line for a lum- 
ber yard is ladders. A lot of samples may be made up 
during the summer and displayed in front of the office. A 
little good advertising that will get the attention of 
farmers will sell the samples and secure orders for more. 

There are many different styles, shapes and sizes of 
ladders designed to fit into the different places where 
ladders are needed on farms. Fruit picking is only one 
of the many uses for Jadders in the country. But fruit 
picking stands out prominently at this time because the 
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season is now approaching when the harvest of tree fruits 
will demand attention, 

Help is scarce, which emphasizes the necessity of using 
every mechanical help available. 

A stepladder at fruit picking time is used to pick fruit 
from the ends of the tree limbs. The best fruit and the 
highest colored grows beyond reach from the center of the 
tree or when standing on the ground. The branches are 
too frail to support a straight ladder in the most desir- 
able positions, so a stepladder becomes part of the fruit 
gathering paraphernalia, 

The height of a stepladder for orchard use depends 
to a certain extent upon the size of the trees. For large 
trees two or three sizes ranging trom 8 feet to 16 feet 
would be useful, especially if a large number of pickers 
are employed. When pickers work in regular gangs the 
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short stepladders take the lead. They are easily moved 
and quickly mounted. When used first the pickers reach 
a great deal of fruit that otherwise would be picked by 
the slower moving pickers with longer ladders. 

The illustration shows an 8-foot ladder with rounds 
about 11 inches apart. There is a crosspiece on the sup- 
porting legs about a foot down from the top to support 
the picking basket. The basket handle prevents it from 
falling between the ladder supports. If a long narrow 
picking basket is used one end of the basket rests on the 
round of the ladder. No shelf is wanted; it is too much 
in the way of the tree limbs. 

A portable rruit ladder is needed in an old orchard 
where the limbs have grown together so that the brush 
interferes with handling the ordinary kinds of fruit 
ladders. 

The sections are 8 feet long and the ladder is about 
15 feet when it is opened out. It folds together easily 
and trundles along under the low limbs like a wheel 
barrow, When folded it makes a good carrier for bas 
kets of fruit; better than a regular wheelbarrow, because 
the upper ladder remains nearly level when the handles 
are lifted so that the baskets sit upright. 

Single, or long, ladders for orchard use are not tapered. 
That is, the ladder is the same width from bottom to top. 
The reason is the limbs hold the ladder from slipping 
sidewise so it does not need a wide base like a painter’s 
ladder. 

The wheel should be attached firmly to the axle by 
means of angle brackets and the ends of the axle fit into 
auger holes in the ladder stringers. 


_—_—oO~O~orweaeansn OS ees 


From Switzerland comes an inquiry from a man who 
would like to secure an agency for the sale of plywood! 
of mahogany, birch ete. Payment will ne made by cash 
against documents or agency terms may be arranged. 
Correspondence may be in English and further details 
may be secured from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. €., by making application for 
Foreign Trade Opportunity No. 27163. 
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NEW ASSOCIATIONS MULTIPLY 


New York State Retailers Organizing Fast— 
Meet a Trade Need 


RocHeEster, N. Y., July 15.—Secretary Paul 8. Collier, 
this city, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York, in telling of the recent activities 
of his association declared that ‘‘our goal of accomplish- 
ment is steadily moving forward and again we east aside 
the yard sticks of past achievement. he realization that 
the problems of the present day must be solved thru team- 
work is the inspiring motive and as a result the dealers 
of New York State are making association work and ¢co- 
operation working aids in carrying on business. This is 
the conclusion we draw from the events of the last few 
weeks. ” 

The determination to bring to the members of this 
association every aid and assistance from all available 
sources is the explanation of the arrangement made by 
the board of directors with the National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association whereby its retail representative, 
H. R. Isherwood, was sent here to link up the prae- 
tical service work of that organization to meet the needs 
of New York dealers. How well he sueceeded has been 
demonstrated by the increasing number of calls made for 
assistance which this association thru its relations with 
the National is prepared to render. 

The story properly begins at Watertown, where a con 
ference was held with G. W. White and some of 
the leaders in that hustling city on the evening of June 
19. The prospect of home building with the aid of a 
Jarge Goverhment appropriation is taking the general 
attention in that town. Mr. White is a member of the 
citizens’ committee handling the subject and has made 
several trips to Washington in this connection. He is 
getting a line on the prospects for the formation of a 
local group in his part of the country. 

On the following day a few of the enterprising dealers 
of St. Lawrence and Franklin counties, including Walter 
Allen Bell and the Proctor Manufacturing Co., of Ogdens- 
burg; Newland & Tuttle, of 
Chase Mills, and CC. B. 
Wright, of Lisbon, had lunch 
at the Seymour House, at Og- 
densburg, and discussed plans 
for the formation of a dis- 
trict association. At a later 
date it is planned to hold 
another meeting at which a 
definite plan of work will be 
taken up by all of the dealers 
of Franklin and St. Lawrence 
counties, 

In Montgomery and Ful- 
ton counties there was a real 
lemonstration of get-together 
spirit at the Kingsborough 
Hotel, at Gloversville, on the 
evening of June 19. In re- 
sponse to a call issued by 
Director John A. Willard, 
“the grand old man of 
Northville,’’ the representa- 
tives of firteen firms met to 
discuss ways and means by 
which they might carry on 
vusiness to better advantage. 
Mr. Willard presided and 
after dinner introduced See- 
retary Collier, who outlined 
the general plan of organiza- 
tion us adopted elsewhere and 
pointed out the benefits of 
more effective teamwork to 








French Official Photograph 


Ifere is another example of the usefulness of motor trucks in warfare as well as for hauling 
logs and lumber. The photograph from which the illustration was made was taken in a 


military lumber yard in the Aisne district, France. 
being loaded may possibly be destined for service at the front or may be used in repair- 
ing roads somewhere along the way. The point, however, is that even under the terrible 
road conditions that must prevail near the front in France and Belgium motor trucks 
are constantly used for transporting such heavy, bulky loads as lumber and logs, 


meetings are to be held bi-monthly, the next one to be 
held at North Rose in August, with Mr. Oaks in charge 
of arrangements. Every member has determined that 
among the lumber fraternity Wayne County shall hence- 
forth be on the map to stay. 

They say that enthusiasm is contagious. At any rate 
it proved true in this instance, for immediately following 
the happenings at Newark the dealers of the Genesee 
Valley met at the Hotel Rochester in the Flower City on 
June 26, resolved not to be outdone by their neighbors. 
After a discussion of the local organization program and 
the service offered by the State associations by Presi- 
dent Harper there was a general exchange of views con- 
cerning adjustments on lumber shipments and the prob 
able effect of the price fixing program inaugurated by 
the Government. After thoro consideration all were 
agreed that the dealers of Monroe, Livingston, eastern 
Orleans and a part of Genesee County should be repre- 
sented by a district association, which was organized on 
the spot. Officers were then elected as follows: A. H. 
Whitlock, of Pittsford, president; William Henderson, 
of Caledonia, vice president, and L. B. McCabe, of Spen- 
cerport, secretary-treasurer. An executive committee com- 
posed of these officials was appointed to make recom- 
mendations as to a name, frequency of meeting, consti- 
tution and other details, and to report at the next meeting. 

The organization of three new local groups in this 
short space of time, carrying added strength and sta- 
bility to the trade as a whole, gives the State association 
reason to feel optimistic. What it indicates for the future 
was brought out by the meeting of the boosting, working 
Building Material Men’s Association of Westchester 
County on June 21, A joint session was held with the West- 
chester Credit Association, which was made the occasion of 
a shore dinner at the Lawrence Inn, Mamaroneck, About 
forty optimistic teamworkers disposed of the clams and 
lobsters as they were able and then settled down to busi 
ness. In the absence of President Mahlstedt Viee Presi 
dent W. B. Hoffman presided. Seeretary Collier gave 
a short talk emphasizing the need for a united stand 
upon the question of terms of sale, in studying the cost 
of doing business, and in meeting problems due to traffic 
congestion, He was followed by Mr. Isherwood, who ex- 








The logs, or rather poles, that are 








be gained thru the organ- aay ae 
ization of a district association. He was followed by 
Mr, Isherwood, who told of some of the experiences he 
had while actively engaged in the lumber business in 
Wisconsin and heartily endorsed the group plan under 
consideration. The meeting was of one accord and as a 
result it was decided to form a branch organization of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of 
New York, including the dealers of Fulton and Mont- 
gomery counties. A constitution was adopted, but the 
selection of a name for the new infant was left to a 
committee, consisting of Charles Holden, of Gloversville, 
and L, Stephenson, of Johnstown. In the election con- 
test which followed A. H. Stettson, of the Holden Lum- 
ber Co., came off with first honors and was declared presi- 
dent. Amos H. Strobeck, of the Amsterdam Lumber 
Co,, was elected vice president, and Joseph T. Snow, of 
the Younglove Lumber Co., of Johnstown, was installed 
a8 secretary-treasurer and instructed to collect all excess 
profits to pay the running expenses. The next meeting 
Will be held upon the call of President Stettson to take 
“p some definite propositions for action. 


Organization Enthusiasm Spreads 


The organization of Fulton and Montgomery counties 
had hardly become history when Wayne County, under 
the leadership of Director W. F. Marvin, of the 8. N. 
Keener Co., Newark, N. Y., swung into line. This took 
Place at the Gardenier, where a dozen stalwart lumber- 
men had a get-acquainted dinner, followed by a heart- 
toheart visit over the perplexities of the lumber busi- 
hess. The cost of doing business, how to get old orders 
shipped, and how to keep track of stock in yard were 
‘ome of the subjects debated pro and con. It was unani- 
Mously agreed that Wayne County should be organized 
and as a result the Wayne Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club 
Was formed. Altho not yet generally accused of being a 
Politician, William F. Marvin polled every vote for the 
Presidency and was duly elected. ©. E. K. Reynolds, of 
Vannah, was then elected vice president, and Charles 
» Oaks, of North Rose, secretary-treasurer. Future 





plained how the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation could assist the dealers in pushing sales, furnishing 
selling helps and giving counsel as to problems of man- 
agement. “Several points of general interest were brought 
out in the ensuing discussion. Action was taken concern- 
ing the position of some of the cement companies on the 
return bag question, 

The working experience of the Westchester association 
proves that local organization is worth while. It proves 
more clearly than anything else can that the activity of 
the State association along this line is meeting a distinct 
need of the trade in these times. 


FEDERAL ORDER HAMPERS LABOR SUPPLY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 15.—A telegram from Wash- 
ington to the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, ad- 
vising that war exemption would be withdrawn from men 
of draft age employed in logging and sawmill operations, 
caused consternation in Secretary EK, C, Harrell’s office 
last week. 

Altho the labor situation has steadily improved since 
the local and Federal authorities have been literally en- 
forcing General Crowder’s ‘‘work or fight’’ regulation, 
it has not improved to such an extent that the sawmills 
have all the men they need. The shortage of labor in all 
departments is still acute. 

That the withdrawal of exemption from men of draft 
age employed in logging and sawmilling will embarrass 
still further the operation of the sawmills, which are 
limping along as best they can now, is obvious. How 
seriously this new regulation will affect the mills can not 
be estimated at this early date. 

An important step was taken last week by the Georgia 
Florida Saw Mill Association to assist the manufacturers 
to obtain help of all kinds. This involves the establish 
ment of an association employment bureau, which will 
advertise broadcast for stenographers, shipping clerks, 
bookkeepers, ete., and labor of all kinds, and be ready to 
supply places for these applicants. 





GOVERNMENT LUMBER NEEDS HEAVY 


Receipts Grow Huge— How the Supplies Are 
Used in War Work 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 16.—After having visited sev- 
eral munitions plants, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre 
sentative is warranted in saying that lumber is playing 
an even more important role in the winning of the war 
than is apparent from the enormous orders placed here 
for various projects thruout the country, for airplanes, 
for housing troops, for building barracks and cottages 
for war workers, great warehouses, docks, and what not. 

At the great Eddystone rifle plant of the Midvale Steel 
Co. at Eddystone, Pa., for example, a series of hetge dry 
kilns house constantly 340,000 walnut and bireh gun 
stocks all the time. Most of the wood arrives at the plant 
green, So the bulk of it remains in the kilns for about 
eighty days. Eight to 10,000 blank gunstocks, mostly 
black walnut, are received at the plant daily and hustled 
into the kilns. At least 6,000 thoroly dried stocks are 
taken out every day and put thru the woodworking shops, 
which are very extensive. 

The finished rifles are packed in wooden boxes that are 
made outside and shipped in all ready for packing. These 
must pass the Government inspectors, who number more 
than 1,000 in all branches of the rifle plant. Ten rifles 
are packed in each ease, and are so packed that they can- 
not move, no matter how the box is handled, 

Negro women, for the most part, do the laboring work 
in handling gunstoeks, and much other laboring work 
thruout the plant. The plant turns out on the average 
5,200 rifles every day, and has gone as high as 7,000 with 
two shifts of men, one working ten hours a day five days 
a week and five hours on the sixth day and the other 
working twelve hours five nights a week and having all of 
Saturday and Sunday off. The work, for the most part, 
is paid for by the piece. For this reason the men who , 
work twelve hours five nights a week are entirely satisfied 
with their hours. Women who do the same work as men 
receive the same rate of pay. On some work men make 
more money, since they ean work under heavier pressure. 
On some work the women make a little more because of 
the deftness of their fingers. Four thousand women 
work in the plant out of a total of 14,466, 


At the Munitions Factories 


While lumber plays an important part at Eddystone 
and all other rifle plants, its vital uses at the big shell 
loading plants in New Jersey, the exact locations of 
which are withheld from publication, are more striking. 
The Gillespie shell loading plant, to be the biggest in the 
world ultimately, covers an area of nearly ten square 
miles. It now has 10,000 to 12,000 employees, with men 
doing all the handling of high explosives, 

The shells of various sizes arrive at the plant, which is 
divided into thirteen distinet units, each separated from 
the others by barb wire fences stretched on heavy pine and 
cedar posts—mostly short piling used for posts—with 
their inside protected by wooden caps. They leave the 
loading rooms similarly protected to keep out any damp 
ness until the ‘§{boosters’’? are set in place and the metal 
caps put on, 

The hundreds of buildings in the plant are all of wood. 
Those that house high explosives and those in which they 
are handled are lined inside and covered outside with tin 
or sheet metal. The barracks, office buildings, dormitor 
ies, Club houses, cottages, garages and all other buildings 
are wholly of wood, Originally the construction plans 
called for 2,494,700 square teet of floor space, or vir 
tually 60,000 aeres. This has been added to from time 
to time until the area under roof is much larger than 
originally planned, 

The shells arrive at the plant merely with the brass 
band which causes the shells to revolve in the area pro- 
tected by a circle of hempen rope. They leave the load- 
ing plants in the same shape, in both instanees having 
the protection of the wooden cap for the opening at the 
top. They go to the storage plant, where after the final 
trimmings are put on they are packed in individual paper 
cartons and then loaded into wooden containers, 

A large volume of T, N. T. and ammonium nitrate and 
other explosives arrives at the plant daily. This material 
comes in powdered form, packed in wooden boxes, There 
is a large general magazine into wnich the explosives are 
unloaded. Later they are distributed to the thirteen 
service magazines, one connected with each distinct unit, 
whence they are removed as needed to be mixed and placed 
in what are known as ‘‘amatol’’ shells, consisting of 50 
percent of each explosive. In some plants the percentage 
of T. N. T. is as low as 20 percent. It is very scarce and 
costs much, and adequate substitutes must be used. The 
T. N. T. in a measure merely acts as a sort of coating for 
the ammonium nitrate, which, being highly hydrostatic, 
absorbs moisture very quickly and must be kept from the 
air. 


Other Wood Uses in Quantities 


There are four or five other plants in the immediate 
vicinity, all of which are separate wooden cities, arranged 
much like the Gillespie plant. Small stands of timber 
were destroyed in part to lay out the.big plants, dormi 
tories being erected in cleared spots. 

In stirring the mixture of high explosives it is neces 
sary to avoid the use of metal, so wooden chisels are used. 
These consist of long handled, flat paddles, Little wood 
guides are used in putting the final cap of T, N. T. on 
top of the mixture of that explosive and ammonium ni 
trate, as an additional precaution against the absorption 
of moisture. In fact, everywhere one turns he sees wood 
playing an important part in the work of loading shells 
to drop into the German trenches and elsewhere. Twenty 


eight million feet of lumber were ordered for the Gillespie 
plant, and this has been increased and will be further in- 
creased in the future, 
a great big bit. 


Lumber is doing its bit—and it is 
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LEGISLATING AGAINST HEAVY LAND HOLDINGS 


Arkansas Offers Menacing Measure—Timber and Cut- 
over Lands Jeopardized 


LirrLe Rock, Ark., July 15.—The legislative com- 
mittee on the conservation of natural resources will make 
an effort to have written into the constitution, now be- 
ing considered in convention, the following plank, in refer- 
ence to the provision for a graduated land tax, which is 
aimed directly and confessedly at the heavy holdings of 
timber and cut-over lands by corporations: 


Section 1. Laws may be passed to encourage forestry, and to 
that end areas devoted exclusively to forestry may be ex 
empted, in whole or in part, from taxation. Laws may also 
be passed to provide for converting into forest reserves such 
lands or parts of lands as have been or may be forfeited to the 
State, and to authorize the acquiring of other lands for that 
purpos®; also to provide for the conservation of the natural 
resources of the State, including streams, lakes, submerged 
and swamp lands, and the development and regulation of 
water power and the formation of drainage and conservation 
districts ; and to provide for the regulation of methods of min 
ing, weighing, measuring and marketing coal, of methods of 
mining, weighing, measuring and marketing coal, oil, gas and 
all other minerals 


Dr. Morgan Smith, chairman of the committee, said in 
part in an interview: 

It is time for Arkansas to take a Jong look ahead, Few 
States in the Union are so plentifully endowed with natural 
forest wealth. While the oaks and the pines are our most 
valuable timber, not less than sixty kinds of trees occur in 
sufficient quantities to be important commercially. Out of 
a total area of more than 33,500,000 acres, Arkansas in 1910 
had only about 8,000,000 acres, less than one-fourth, in 
cleared fields, The remainder for the most part was in wood 
land. On the face of things, this looks as tho there would 
be ample timber for all time. But we are cutting this timber 
at the rate of more than 2,000,000 board feet each year and 
we must not forget the experience of the other States with 
timber. The lake States, for example, now regretfully realize 
that they allowed their timber to be wasted, and they are 
now trying to save whut is left. If we in Arkansas will only 
protit by their present example we can save our splendid 
forests and at the same time use them, 










TAKES OVER ENTIRE INTERESTS 


TripoLt, Wis., July 15—The Stolle Lumber & Veneer 
Co., this city, has disposed of its entire interests and op 
erations to the Bissell Lumber Co., Marshfield, Wis. The 
property consists of a sawmill, planing mill, store, hotel, 
thirty-five residences and several hundred aeres of land. 
The sawmill is of the band type and has a eapacity of 
15,000,000 feet — annually. 
This will be inereased to 
18,000,000 or 20,000,000. by 
additions to be made at once. 
The veneer mill, with a ea- 
pacity of 2,000,000 logs a 
year, also will be enlarged. 
Tripoli is situated on the 
**Soo Line’’ railroad, be 
tween Rhinelander and Pren 
tice, Wis., and its population 
consists almost entirely of 
Stolle executives and employ 
ees, The Bissell company was 
organized about six and a 
half years ago and owns a 
sawmill at Amberg, Wis., and 
has lumber connections at 
Thorp and Athens, Wis, Offi 
cers of the company are: 
President, W.  H,. sissell, 
Wausau; vice president and 
treasurer, K. FF. Bissell, 
Marshfield; seeretary, Capt. 
L. HW. Sechoenhofen, Marshfield, B. D. Stone is resident 
manager of the new properties at Tripoli, The capital 
stock of the Bissell company recently was inereased to 
$300,000 in anticipation of the aequirement. 
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LUMBER NEEDED BY THE NAVY 


WasHInoton, D. C., July 16.—The navy department of 
supplies is in the market for considerable quantities of 
lumber, both hard- and softwood. Details may be se- 
cured by applying for supplies and construction schedule 
No, 5313, under which are listed the following wants: 

Schedule 1867, red and white oak ; schedule 1868, firsts and 
seconds live basswood, firsts and seconds butternut; firsts 
and seconds cherry, lignum-vitiw, firsts and seconds No, 1 
common hard maple, hickory poles, Juniper poles, and selects 
firsts and seconds poplar; schedule 1869, white ash; schedule 
IS70, cross switch track ties; schedule 1871, New England 
white pine; schedule 1872, northern white pine; schedule 
1873, Port Orford southern selects juniper and white cedar 
and cypress ; schedule 1874, redwood ties and shingles ; sched 
ule 1875, iron bark for dry dock blocks and fenders on tugs, 
sugar pine and California white pine; schedule 1876, beech, 
birch, or maple or mixed; schedule 1877, California oak or 
laurel, tamarack, oak flitches, hackmatack knees; schedule 
1878, spar and spruce poles with the bark peeled off, and 
southern and New England spruce; and schedule 1879, box 
and crate lumber, 


HARMONY WITH LABOR ASSURED 


OsHnkosH, Wis., July 15.—‘‘T am merely treating my 
men the way I felt I would like to be treated, during the 
twenty-one years [ was employed by others.’? That is 
the answer to the spirit of coéperation between employer 
and employee given by Paul Steinhilber, one of the found- 
ers and the manager of the Badger Lumber & Manufae- 
turing Co., offered in an address recently before the Ki- 
wanis Club. The Badger Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
he said, was organized three years ago and took over the 
old sawmill and plant of the Campbell & Cameron Co. It 
was incorporated for $20,000 and its business last month 
exceeded $26,000. It employed twelve hands and its pay- 
roll was about $150 a week, when it started. Last month 
it employed more than eighty hands and its payroll ex- 
ceeded $1,100 a week. 

Mr. Steinhilber said that his plant was unique in that 
no foremen were employed, but the personal touch be- 
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tween employer and employee was kept unbroken. He 
cited as an example of his method of handling his men a 
request of one employee for an increase of 25 cents a day 
in wages. Ile proposed to the man that he give him 50 
cents a day increase, the employee to perform certain 
duties to make himself worth that much more. The em- 
ployee agreed readily to the proposition and has been a 
better mun ever since in every way. 

In ease of illness or accident the company not only 
looks after the interest of the employee in a financial way 
but calls at his home. An excursion was given Jast Sun- 
day for the men, the company paying the expenses, and a 
family picnic at the company’s expense is planned, The 
result of these concessions has been the men will work 
overtime at regular pay whenever requested and attempts 
to unionize have failed, while scores of applicants are 
rejected each week, because the plant has a full force 
constantly. Another feature of the coéperation is the 
practice of selling men material at cost or, if of small 
value, making no charge whatever, but if—which seldom 
happens—an employee takes anything without asking, no 
matter how small, he is disciplined and usually discharged. 
The company manufactures boxes, crates, interior finish, 
screens, storm windows and other special work, 





DECISION SETTLES TIMBERLAND TITLE 


AsnEVILLE, N. C., July 15.—A decision of interest to 
lumbermen was handed down on July 6 by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, in session here, by which 
a decree of the district court which gave to J. W. Bab- 
cock & Co, a boundary of several thousand acres of fine 
timberland in Graham and Cherokee counties, in the 
western part of this State, is confirmed. The genesis of 
the case dates back to 1896, when a deerce in favor of 
the plaintiffs was entered by the United States Circuit 
Court for the eastern district of Tennessee, in the equity 
case of Charles Hebard versus D. W. Belding et al, in- 
stituted to clear>title to a large boundary of land. J. 
W. Babcock & Co., the plaintiffs in the suit recently 
determined, claimed title from Hebard, the successful 
complainant in the Tennessee action, whose title was 
derived from R. L. Cooper, one of the defendants in the 
Tennessee suit. Subsequent to the Tennessee suit the 
United States Supreme Court, ajudicating a controversy 
hetween the States of North Carolina and Tennessee as 
to the correct boundary between the two commonwealths, 
located the line so as to bring the timberlands in ques- 
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tion wholly within North Carolina, instead of within 
Tennessee as formerly. The defendants in the recent suit 
claimed that, therefore, the decision of the Tennessee 
court had become void because of non-jurisdiction. The 
majority opinion, however, handed down July 6 by the 
United States Cireuit Court of Appeals, held that the 
deeree entered by the Tennessee court is valid. Upon 
this point the opinion, which was written by Judge C. A. 
Woods, Judge Knapp concurring, says: 

The general rule that a judgment of a court purporting to 
adjudicate the title to land outside of the limits of its terri 
torial jurisdiction is void for lack of jurisdiction, and will be 
treated as a nullity wherever encountered, is well established. 
But it is also established by authority which removes the 
question from the region of discussion that one who claims 
title to land under a grant from one State as land situated in 
that State may sue to recover it from citizens of another 
State, in the United States courts of the first State, and have 
the title finally adjudicated by that court. 

Judge Pritchard in his dissenting opinion elucidated at 
length his view that inasmuch as none of the land in- 
volved is now within the jurisdiction of the Tennessee 
court rendering the original decision its deeree is null, 





MOUNTAINEERS SUPPLY GOVERNMENT WALNUT 


CINCINNATI, Ono, July 15.—One of the interesting 
results of the efforts of the Government to get at the 
black walnut resourees of the country is seen at the yards 
of the Cincinnati Veneer Co., which is collecting such 
lumber for the use of the Government in the war. The 
War Industries Board has given widespread publicity to 
its needs for walnut for gun stocks and airplane parts 
and this has stimulated interest thruout the country. 

But as far as results in this center of hardwood dis- 
tribution go the supply of logs in the yards of the Cin- 
cinnati Veneer Co. is the most impressive. There are more 
than 200 logs from the mountains of Kentucky, Virginia 
and Tennessee, located by mountaineers, some of them 
more than two feet in diameter, and adapted for any 
purpose the Government chooses to put them to. Speak- 
ing of the collection, George Unnewehr, president and 
owner of the veneer company, said: 

“*These are the finest black walnut logs I ever saw. I 
did not think that such perfect specimens still existed, 
but when the call was issued the mountaineers of Ken- 
tucky, Virginia and Tennessee knew where to get them.’’ 


NEW CIRCULAR OF FIR PRICES ISSUED 


Production Board Offers Corrected List—The Figures 
in Detail 





PORTLAND, ORE., July 13.—The Fir Production Board, 
thru H. B. Van Duzer, chairman, has issued circular No. 
24 regarding a new ruling of the War Industries Board 
with reference to soft wood lumber and also a corrected 
price list on Douglas fir to be substituted for sheet No. 2 
in circular No, 23, They are as follows: 


Supplementary to the public announcement regarding lum 
ber, the price fixing committee of the War Industries Board 
at Washington, D. C., has passed further ruling applicable to 
all softwood lumber, as follows: 

“WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2, 1918. 

“In no case must orders for lumber for mill shipment or re 
consigninent be accepted, sold or invoiced to any purchaser by 
either manufacturer, dealer or other person, at greater price 
per item than the maximum price fixed, 

“CHARLES EnGar, 
“Acting Director of Lumber, War Industries Board.” 

The Douglas fir prices referred to are covered by circular 
No. 28, Oregon district, and circular No. 59, Washington 
district, as issued by the Fir Production Board, as well as the 
fixed prices for fir ship timbers and fir aircraft stock, which 
are now in effect, 


Sheet No. 2. 


Fir Common Boards S1S or Shiplap 
Ix 2-6 to 20 ft. mixed lengths S1S 
Ix 3—6 to 20 ft. mixed lengths SIS 





lx 4-6 to 20 ft. mixed lengths S1S X, 

Ix 6—6 to 20 ft. mixed lengths SIS or shiplap........ 18.50 
Ix 8—6 to 20 ft. mixed lengths SIS or shiplap........ 19.50 
1x10-—6 to 20 ft. mixed lengths S1S or shiplap........ 19.50 


1x12—6 to 20 ft. mixed lengths S18 or shiplap........ 20.00 

For selected common add $3; for D. & M. add $1.50; for 
grooved roofing add $3. Orders for 16, 18 and 20 feet only add 
$2. Other orders for specified lengths add $1 to above prices. 
Number 2 common boards and shiplap $83 less when in stock, 


Fir Common Dimension S1S1E 





8-12 9-10-18- 22 and 26 to 
6 ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 20 ft. 24 ft. 
2x 3 & 2x4.$17.50 $18.50 $19.50 $20.50 $21.50 
2x 6 & 2x8. 17.50 18.00 19.00 19.50 20.50 
ee 18.00 19.00 19.50 20.00 21.00 
2 18.50 19.50 20.00 20.50 21.50 
Fes 21.00 21.00 22.00 25.00 
4 | ee 22.00 22.00 23.00 24.00 
Vi | 24.00 24.00 25.00 26.00 28.00 
2 26.00 26.00 27.00 28.00 30.00 


Add 50 cents for every two feet over 32 feet long up to 40 
feet. For select common add $38; SIE or rough same mill 
base as dressed. For 2x4, 2x6 or 2x8 D. & M. or shiplap add 
to SISTE $1.50. Hemlock permitted in 2x4 and 2x6, 


Fir Common Plank and Small Timbers S1S1E or S4S 
9-10-18- 22 and 
20 ft. 24 ft. 


$21.50 $22.50 
a On Ff 


26 to 


32 ft. 


3x 
3x 





3x $ 

4x ra. 

Bk 6 10 BES. ....6.00% 22.00 

mene & BEIZ.. sss 23.50 
SNe aoe 24.00 g 
ere 25.00 26.00 
aS eer 27.00 28.00 
ce a ee 30.00 
“520 & 4xi2...... 24.50 
OO, SR a aes ees 25.50 
RIMS aes a 1G 6-4-6 29.0% 26.50 
Res Sere 28.00 
ee 30.00 





Add 50 cents for every two feet over 82 feet long up 
feet, For selected common add $3 SITE or rough same mill 
base as dressed. 

Nore: Substitute this sheet No, 2 in Circular No. 28, issued 
July 3, 1918, for previous sheet No. 2 forwarded you which in 
eluded typographical errors in first line of first) paragraph 
and third line from bottom in first price column of last para 
graph. 


NEW YORK FORESTRY STUDENTS IN CAMP 


The summer camp of the New York State College of 
Morestry, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., is now 
running full blast at Cranberry Lake, in the Adirondacks. 
In spite of war conditions fifteen husky sophomores under 
the leadership of Dean I. F, Moon will put in three 
months at cruising timber, making topographie maps, 
studying the growth rate of spruce and balsam, and in 
vestigating insect and fungus diseases in and around that 
region. 

In addition to the forestry training which the men re- 
ecive at a summer camp of this sort, the alumni of the 
college now in military service have testified concerning 
the value of the three months’ eamp to the boys as sol- 
diers. To many of them this was their first experience 
sleeping in tents; to others it was the first time they ever 
had taken up a pup tent and gone on a hike and eooked 
for themselves in the midst of the wilderness. To all the 
drill is being given as a definite piece of work and they 
are required to hand in clean-cut reports, to say nothing 
of the more specific training in surveying and topography, 
which has proved most beneficial in preparing them for 
their duties in the army. 


DESCRIBES WAR LOANS TO BELLIGERENTS 


The methods of financing war loans in the different 
countries engaged in the world war are clearly described 
in a book entitled ‘‘Internal War Loans of Belligeren! 
Countries,’’ just issued by the National City Co., of New 
York. The book is most comprehensive and is a valuable 
contribution to the literature on war finance. The intor- 
mation has been gathered by the foreign department of 
the company from original Government prospectuses and 
many foreign journals. Fifteen countries have been — 
ered and sixty-seven war loans are deseribed. A genera 
analysis of war finance serves as introduction, and then 
follow complete details of all war loans of the allied coun 
tries, including the various Liberty loans and War 5: ; 
ings certificates. Details of Germany’s eight loans as we 
as those of Austria-Hungary and descriptions of Spain 
consolidation loan and mobilization loans of Switzer! und 
and Holland are also given, and the book is conclu al 
with a comprehensive and convenient table showing bok : 
est rates, maturity dates, amounts subseribed and ot! 
data. 
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WHERE QUALITY REIGNS SUPREME 

Fort WAYNE, INp.—If there ever was a lumber concern 
with a hobby it is the Vail Cooperage Co., of Fort Wayne. 
It sounds rather peculiar to refer to a company as a lum- 
ber company when to judge from the corporate name it 
is a cooperage concern. The secret of this seeming con- 
tradiction is the hobby. The company turns its low grade 
stock into cooperage and cuts the high grade material into 
lumber for its customers. 

The sawmill and cooperage works of the Vail Cooperage 
Co. are located at Marmaduke, Ark., where some of the 
finest gum timber that grows in the United States is man- 
ufactured into lumber. This gum all comes from the 
famous St. Francis basin that needs no introduction to 
those acquainted with the source of supply of some of 
the finest gum in the world. The guiding spirit of the 
Vail Cooperage Co, is J. W. Donaldson, who spends a 
large part of his time at the general office here in Fort 
Wayne. He keeps in mighty close touch with the manu- 
facturing operation, however, and sees to it that the repu- 
tation of the company as a producer of gum lumber of 
the finest quality is sustained. 

The fact of the matter is that a combined cooperage 
and lumber business is very good. Even in the best of 
timber there is always certain to be a percentage of low 





PILE OF ST. FRANCIS BASIN OAK LOGS 
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A VIEW DOWN A WELL KEPT ALLEY 


grade logs, and where a cooperage factory is conducted 
these low grade logs and the low grade stock from the 
heart of better logs can be worked up into cooperage 
stock with a minimum of loss. The result is that only 
the best of lumber is produced. Even more important to 
the buyer, however, is the fact that the close utilization 
of the log rendered possible by the combined operation 
does not necessitate placing part of the burden of han- 
dling this material upon the price that must be asked for 
the high grade lumber. In other words, sueh a manufae- 
turing operation as that of the Vail Cooperage Co. is con- 
ducted along lines that allow the maximum utilization of 
all the raw material and in consequence low manufacturing 
costs. 

As mentioned before, the company manufactures only 
the best of its gum logs into lumber and all the low grade 
logs or parts of logs are manufactured into cooperage 
stock. Naturally the lumber in the yard would present 
a fine appearance, but added to the natural quality shown 
in the lumber in pile is scrupulous neatness in piling and 
keeping the yard in shape. One of the accompanying 
illustrations shows an allley in the yard. It would be dif- 
ficult to find anywhere in the United States, or the world 
for that matter, an alley that is cleaner or one where the 
piles are put up in better or neat cr shape. The spirit of 
neatness and cleanness that is evident is of more than 








passing importance, It is an outward indication of the ex- 
cellent care that is taken to dry the lumber in the best 
possible way. In other words, the lumber is handled as 
tho it were valuable material, from the minute it drops 
from the saw in the sawmill until it is loaded in the ear 
for shipment to customers. Added to natural quality is 
the utmost care in the manufacturing and seasoning as 
well as shipping. 

The company cuts other woods besides gum. For ex- 
ample, it has a large annual output of cypress and one 
of the accompanying illustrations shows a trainload of 
cypress logs nearing the mill. : The output of oak of the 
company is large. The quality of its oak logs may be 
noted from one of the accompanying illustrations. These 
logs were not picked for the occasion, but are just about 
the average run as to size and quality. In eutting the 
oak logs the company pursues the same policy followed in 
manufacturing gum. That is, only the best part of the 
best logs is cut into lumber. 

The entire manufacturing operation of the company is 
in excellent one, The sawmill is of the single band type 
and is properly equipped to turn out good lumber. Not 
far away from the sawmill is located the cooperage plant, 
which is a large one, Between the sawmill and the coop 
erage plant is a fine little office building. 





A TRAINLOAD OF LOGS GOING TO THE MILL 





ALLUVIAL LAND ASSOCIATION HOLDS SEMIANNUAL 


Memputs, TENN., July 15.—Pooling of the millions of 
acres of cut-over lands in Arkansas, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, Tennessee and Missouri with a view to codpera- 
tion in community development and vin the clearing, cul- 
tivation ad colonization of these properties may result 
from suggestions made to members of the Southern Allu 
vial Land Association, at its semiannual at the Hotel Gay 
oso here July 12, by William 8. Mitchell, former treas- 
urer of the Federal Land Bank, St. Louis. 

An ‘outline of organization’? made by Mr. Mitchell 
provides for the formation of a development association 
to- 

underwrite, firmly establish and apply the principles of 
farin land credit now generally available thru proper applica 
tion of the Farm Loan Act under the administrating land 
banks. 

Kirst: By providing a responsible agency for the wide dis 
tribution and sale of Federal farm land bonds to investors 
thruout the areas in which the Federal Land Bank loans are 
made, and 

Second: To cobperate with the land banks in all matters 
that will help to preserve their credit and properly develop 
their usefulness. 

Owners of tuese cut-over lands are, under the plan sug- 
gested, to have all the Government aid that can be af- 
forded thru the present Federal Land Banks and the 
chartered associations which are operative under these 
institutions, and they plan to use this assistance to the 
limit. Mt. Mitchell, however, urged that they pay par- 
ticular attention to the development of communities and 
to the conditions under which prospective buyers of these 
lands must live. THe emphasized the futility of trying to 
bring to these lands a class of desirable settlers without 
seeing that roads are built, that schools and churches are 
available and that facilities are at hand that make life 
livable. As he expressed it, ‘‘the class of farmers de- 
sired will not come from their comfortable surroundings 
and their highly developed communities in the North and 
West to settle in a wilderness.’’ 

Following this outline by Mr. Mitchell, President John 
W. McClure appointed a committee of five to investigate 
the feasibility of the plan suggested and any other plan 
that might appeal to them and to report back to the asso- 
lation at a later date. This committee is composed of: A. 
C. Lange, Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Blytheville, Ark. ; 
W. H. Bonner, W. C. Bonner & Sons, Heth, Ark.; R. 
Sondheimer, FE. Sondheimer Co., Memphis; R. L. Jur- 
den, Penrod, Jurden & McCowen (Ine.), Memphis, and 
Max Miller, Marianna, Ark. 

_ Other land owners in Arkansas, Missouri and other 
States, according to Mr. Mitchell, are availing themselves 
of the Land Bank credits rendered available on such low 
tates of interest and on such long time for repayment 
and he sees no reason why the owners of these cut-over 
lands should not do the same thing. He suggested divid- 
ing cut-over tracts into sections of 40 to 80 acres each and 

aving part of the land in cultivation and part of it to 
be cleared, so that the buyer could be self-sustaining on 
the cleared while preparing the uncleared for use. He 








asserted that these alluvial lands are the richest in the 
world and that the price at which they are offered should 
not be lower than $100 per acre as eleared lands, He 
called attention to the fact that they do not require any 
fertilization whatever, as compared with high fertiliza 
tion at relatively heavy expense in Illinois, Indiana and 
lowa, and that, without any fertilization, they would pro 
duce more per acre than the latter lands after they were 
fertilized. He suggested to the investigating committee 
that they look into this phase of the supject and develop 
accurate statistics thereon tending to eonfirm the rich 
ness of the soil and its great productivity. 

Mr. Mitchell pointed out that in Arkansas alone there 
are 1,659 borrowers thru the Federal Farm Land Bank 
at St. Louis as of May 3ist last and that their borrowings 
amount to $2,286,000. Ile suggested that chartered as 
sociations were organized in every county in Arkansas 
and that the machinery for securing loans on farm lands 
was already in motion, 

Association Takes Action on Many Matters 

The association adopted resolutions pledging hearty 
support to the Government in all efforts to restore to civil 
life after the war returned soldiers and sailors, as well as 
those engaged in war industries, and assistance to all who 
may desire to settle on lands belonging to members of 
the association in finding homes on unused tracts, 

It recommended that Government aid be the future 
policy of the nation and the several States so that land 
ownership may be vested in its oecupants, that men of 
small means may acquire homes, that rural life may be 
made attraetive and that the problem of marketing and 
distribution may be solved. 

The association also endorsed the land-settlement pro 
gram for returned soldiers after the war recently out 
lined by Franklin K, Lane, secretary of the interior, in 
his letter of May 31 to President Wilson, 

It also appointed a legislative committee to study the 
land settlement laws of other States and nations, with 
“a view to recommending to the legislatures of the States 
containing the lands within the alluvial district of the 
lower Mississippi River and its tributaries the adoption 
of such laws as will aid in the development and settlement 
of ecut-over, swamp and overflowed lands within this terri 
tory. 

The association also adopted resolutions recommending 
to Director General McAdoo reéstablishment of home- 
seekers’ rates, especially into the alluvial regions along 
the Mississippi where millions of acres of the richest 
lands in the United States await the coming of settlers. 
It likewise unanimously passed resolutions ‘‘urging upon 
Director-General McAdoo the importance of continuing 
agricultural-development departments of the railroads and 
of permitting the railroads to coéperate with othér worthy 
organizations working for the development of farm lands 
and the improvement of farming methods, at the same 
time appropriating from their operating income the nec 
essary funds for this purpose.’’ 


George Il. Sheldon, a former governor of Nebraska and 
now a successful planter at Wayside, Miss., in the heart 
of the ‘falluvial empire,’?’ 
Uneonscious Coéperation,’’ 


speaking on ‘*Conseious and 
made a brilliant plea for or 
ganizing all civilians in this country into a cohesive mass 
as a preliminary and necessary step in the winning of the 
war. He laid particular emphasis on the problems that 
will come with peace and the return of the soldiers and 
sailors and those engaged in war activities to civil life. 

Ile classed the labor problem as perhaps the greatest of 
all these and made a masterful plea for better and more 
equitable relations between land owners and the negro; 
and said that negroes now laborers should be assisted in 
acquiring homes and lands. Ie thought the best way to 
accomplish these results lay in dividing with the negroes, 
on a more equitable basis than heretofore, the fruits of 
their labors. He predicted that, with proper division of 
the fruits of their labor and with proper treatment of, 
and encouragement to, the negroes, the South would come 
into its own and develop into the greatest section under 
the sun. 

President MeClure, in his address, dealt with the ae 
tivities, plans and accomplishments of the association 
during the last six months and indicated that its future 
is assured, 

The report of Secretary I, ih. Stonebraker showed that 
five new members had been received sinee the annual in 
January. 

In this connection, President MeClure announced that 
it had heen decided, at the meeting of the directors im 
mediately preceding the semiannual, that every member 
should bring in one new member within the next six 
months under a severe form of penalty which all will be 
anxious to escape. 

Moving pictures were shown illustrating the develop 
ment of road building and good roads in the alluvial re 
gions. These proved highly instructive, particularly as 
they indicated employment of the most modern methods 
and machinery and resultant roads of the finest character. 

Luncheon was served promptly at 12:30, with members 
present representing approximately 1,000,000 acres of cut 
over lands, 


CP POD DD DDD At 

Krrorts are being made to save the ‘‘king’’ of the 
black walnut trees of south Jersey from being felled and 
cut up for gunstocks. This tree has come to light in the 
combing of the country for walnut. It is on the property 
of W. P. Carre, a florist, near Mantua, N. J. It is said 
to be over a hundred years old, stands over 75 feet in 
height, and has a circumference of 11 feet three feet from 
the ground. Thirty-five years ago it was a big tree and 
made a convenient run for a wistaria vine which Mr. Carre 
planted then. That vine is now a landmark, covering the 
great walnut from the top down, with a main vine several 
inches thick. When this is in bloom it is a sight to be r 
membered. The vine has apparently done no harm except 


to reduce the number of nuts produced, and the tree seems 
to be perfectly sound. 
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WISCONSIN TOWN ERECTS COMMUNITY HOUSE TO PROMOTE AMERICANISM 


(Concluded from Page 39) 


Star Spangled Banner’ swept that great audience Sunday, it was an inspiring 
American citizen who loves his 
country above everything else on earth, and the thousands of people who wended 
their way thru the building Sunday will have a lasting impression that in Kohler 
they are living under the influence of an American spirit that is guided by men 
and women who put country and the welfare of mankind above everything else. 
The Press takes pride in what Mr. Kohler and those identified with him are doing, 
because everything that goes to the credit of the village of Kohler has a beneficial 


sight. It gave an added touch of pride to the 


influence upon Sheboygan and Sheboygan County. 
‘““The elub building, while a factor in the 


great industrial and commercial centers, 


for men, 


will mold and make better types of citizens. 


Americanization of men of foreign 
birth, will provide those higher standards of living that are lacking so often in the 
Recreational features such as bowling, 
billiards and reading are some of the more important features of this new home 
and then again there is a standard of living set, as a daily example, that 
This is the great service that the 
club will render, and the returns on the investment will not be measured in dollars 


alone but in the accomplishments, chiefly the laying of the cornerstone upon which 
better Americanism can be built. 


A service like this to mankind brings eventually 


its own reward, and as a man travels the lanes of life he gets just a little more 


pleasure, knowing that he is doing some thing for humanity. So it will be with 
Mr. Kohler and those associated with him in the great undertaking.’’ 

Shall it be said that it requires an unusual broadness of mind to realize and to 
admit as does the editor that a city and a community are benefited by improve- 
ments made in a nearby and, it may be, a rival community? 
of this fact has once come it is comparative ly easy to make the admission of it; 
and the step that should naturally follow is that of providing for one’s home com- 
munity the institutions and improvements and facilities that are seen to benefit 


When the realization 


and uplift other communities. 


fine thing, 


a splendid institution,’’ and stop there. 
statement is ‘‘ Let us have one here in our community,’’ to be followed with prac- 
tical and positive steps for securing it. 


Applying this principle to the case in hand, will every reader who realizes the 
value to Kohler, to Sheboygan and to Sheboygan County and to America of the 
American Club, at Kohler, see the advisability and the possibility of providing a 
similar institution for his own community? 


It is not enough to say ‘‘That’s a 
The proper corollary of that 





FOREIGN LUMBER TRADE COMPARISON IS FAVORABLE 


WasuINGron, D, C., July 16.—The statisticians of the 
Government may be aceurate, but they are not speed de- 
lor example, the April report on foreign com 
merece of the United States has just been issued. To 
judge from the figures, it shows that the value of lumber 
and lumber products is approaching pre-war levels. For 
the ten months ending with April the value of ‘‘wood and 
products of wood’’ exported was $64,407,425, as com- 
pared with a value of $50,571,925 for the same period of 
1917. It is doubtful, however, if the value of Jumber 
has increased, for in April, 1918, the average value at port 
of export was $43.55, while for April, 1917, it was $28.33, 
This is borne out further by the figures of the principal 
woods exported. In the 10-month period ending with 
April the amount of longleaf pine exported was 299,160,000 
feet, valued at $8,501,193; for the corresponding period 
in 1917 the footage exported was 362,139,000, valued at 
$7,308,239. The amount of oak exported during the 10 
month period was 48,785,000 feet, valued at $2,385,903 ; 
for the corresponding period of 1917 it was 38,212,000 
feet, valued at $1,635,442. Spruce showed the same con- 
dition as oak, the figures for 1918 and 1917 being, respec- 
tively, 54,909,000 feet, valued at $4,880,318, and 46,025, 
O00 ‘feet, valued at $2,371,920. Exports of fir for the 
two periods were 217,802,000 feet, valued at $4,759,168, 
and 247,134,000 feet, valued at $3,132,911. 

The conditions as revealed by the 10-month period, tho, 
do not coineide with those disclosed by a study of the 
April figures in 1917 and 1918, For the 10-month period 
the tendeney in value is upward, while with most woods 
the footage total is downward; for April, 1918, and 
April, 1917, both the value and footage exported show 
increases in most woods. This indicates that the volume 
of the export of lumber is increasing. For example, in 
April, 1918, fir exported amounted to 26,211,000 feet, as 


mons, 


siderably the 


compared with 23,577,000 feet the corresponding month 
last year. This condition was even more marked in oak 
and especially so in regard to spruce. Longleaf pine ex- 
ported in April, 1918, amounted to 27,549,000 feet, as 
compared with 22,983,000 feet for April, 1917. The value 
of wood and products of wood exported in April of the 
current year was $6,603,380, while for the same month 
last year the value was $5, 112,626. 

In April of this year 2,945,000 feet of mahogany were 
imported, the value given being $179,233. For the 10- 
month period the amount imported was 46,063,000 feet, 
valued at $3,154,390, as compared with 38,709,000 feet, 
valued at $2,597,309, for the corresponding period in the 
previous year. The imports in April, 1918, however, were 
over 1,100,000 feet less than in the same month of 1917, 
indicating a possible tendency to decrease the imports. 
The import of any one month compared with the import 
of any other one month is not conclusive evidence of an 
increase or decrease in the business transacted in that 
wood. 

Mor April, 1918, duty free imports of lumber totaled 
105,764,000 feet, valued at $2,830,280, as compared with 
79,391,000 feet, valued at $1,748,882, for the same month 
in 1917.) For the 10-month period ending with April in 
IMIS and 1917 the respective figures are 969,453,000 feet, 
valued at $23,964,501, and 896,607,000 feet, valued at 
$18,158,282. The imports of Jumber upon which duty 
was paid were very small, the total footage for the ten 
months this year being 3,318,000 feet, valued at $202,979. 

While the value of shingles imported has inereased con- 
number, taking the 10-month basis, has 
shown a slight decrease, the figures for 1918 being 1,464,- 
748,000, valued at $4,165,516, and 1,481,637,000, valued at 
$3,378,007. 


Including wood pulp, the value of the imports of wood 
and manufactures of wood for April of this year was 
$8,112,735, as compared with $6,964,070 for the corre- 
sponding month in 1917. The figures for the 10-month 
period of 1918 and 1917 are respectively $73,678,266 and 
$71,818,955. Unfortunately, the figures made public by 
the Department of Commerce do not specify the countries 
from which the lumber and shingles were imported, but 
it is a safe bet that most of these forest products came 
from Canada. 

Close consideration of the figures reveals that for the 
10-month period ending with April, 1918, in forest prod- 
ucts the United States imported $9,270 841 worth more 
than was exported. In other words, in forest products 
the foreign trade balance is unfavorable, Figures in this 
case, however, do not tell the complete story and they are 
apt to cause mental indigestion unless all the factors are 
considered. For one thing, the export lumber business is 
greatly handicapped by lack of bottoms. While some 
lumber is exported to Canada in freight cars, most of the 
lumber exports go by vessel and until bottoms can be ob- 
tained in numbers the foreign trade will continue limited. 
As most of the lumber imported comes from Canada it 
moves largely by railroad, tho some comes in by way of 
the Great Lakes, and so is not hampered by the vessel 
situation. Then wood pulp is listed as a wood product, 
as, of course, it is, However, exports of wood pulp 
amounted to something in excess of $3,000,000 for the 10- 
month period, while imports exceeded in value $25,000,000 
for the same period. Actually, therefore, the value of 
lumber exported exceeded by a large margin the value of 
lumber imported, and, from the viewpoint of the lumber- 
man, the balance of foreign trade in lumber is satisfae- 
tory no matter what it may be in ‘‘ wood and products of 


wood.,’’ 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THE RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


BUILDING OF SILOS IS URGED 

Mapison, Wis., July 15.—The Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the University of Wisconsin is sending out a 
big ‘emergency poster,’’? printed in striking colors for 
display in publie places thruout the State, urging farmers 
to build silos. Hollowing are some of the reasons ad- 
vaneed why every farmer should do this: The silo in- 
creases the feeding value of the corn crop 25 to 30 per- 
cent; aids in fattening stock; gives insurance against 
drouth stricken pastures; enables the farmer to make 
profitable use of frosted corn; provides succulent feed 
in winter, which helps to keep the cows healthy and pro 
ductive when green feeds are lacking and dairy prices are 
high. The claim is made that three tons of silage are 
worth fully as much as a ton of good hay. The poster 
makes no recommendations as to the type of silo to 
build but suggests that the kind that has proved a success 
in a neighborhood is the logieal kind for that neighbor 
hood. Wood, vitrified tile, conerete and brick are impar- 
tially said each to eel certain advantages, 


RETAILERS’ HOUSE ORGANS ARE CREDITABLE 

From time to time the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes 
oceasion to comment briefly upon representative adver 
tising periodicals issued by lumber retailers Taking 
these as a class, they compare well with the house organs 
representative of any other line of business. They are 
less elaborate and expensive than are deemed necessary 
in some other lines, but are almost uniformly well edited 
and contain a great variety of valuable and interesting 
material, 

One of the latest concerns to enter the field with a pri- 
vate publication for the promotion of its business is the 
Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., of Denver, Colo., whose 
little magazine is styled The Habit. The current issue 
contains an interesting illustrated article on ‘‘ Bucking 
Logs,’’ evidently one of a series dealing with the produe- 
tion of lumber. This concern has forty-nine names on 
its honor roll of employees now in the army or navy. 

Another comparatively recent entrant in the house organ 
field is Satisfaction, published by Bovey, Shute & Jackson 
(Ine.), Devils Lake, N. D. The leading article in the 
issue at hand urges farmers to be prepared to take care 
of their crops by building needed granaries, and prints 
plans and specifications for these buildings. 

The brand of ‘‘poetry’’ ground out by the yard by 
the versatile rhymster, Walt Mason, pleases a lot of 
people and irritates some. He writes upon every subject 
under heaven, ineluding lumber, upon which theme he has 
lately twanged his tuneful lyre in Curtis Service, the 
house organ of the Curtis C ompanies, in part as follows: 

‘*Tf we will only raise more swine the kaiser must take 
in his sign; his war machine will slip some cogs if we 


produce all kinds of hogs. So every man will raise ‘a pig 
Who has some sense beneath his wig; and pigs must have 
their little dens, their strictly modern wooden pens,’’ 
Thus, Walt argues, ‘¢Tho eaptaing shout and wield their 
swords the world must have its planks and boards,’? 





RETAIL ASSOCIATION GATHERS COST DATA 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 15.—A month or more ago the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association sent all its 
members a tabulation of the various items entering into 


1. SALARIES— 
Include your own as well as those of your employees 
2. INSURANCE— 
Fire, tornado, liability and corporation 
3. TAXES— 
Real, personal, income and excess 
4. UNLOADING and DELIVERY— 
Extra help. Wagon and truck repairs. 
horse shoeing, etc 
5. DEPRECIATION— 
A. Equipment. 1. 5% on wine. 
cost Care 


Feed, gasoline 


Based on ant 


2. 20% on Reais: wagons and bihinay 
equipment except auto trucks. Based 
on original cost. 


3. 33:49) on auto trucks 


B. Stock. 1. Loss ee: eremnele or penpnics 
of stock . : 


6. REPAIRS and UPKEEP— 


Include all repairs and memnninion aoa such as paint- 
ing, etc. : ; ae 


7. RENT— 


Rent or lease charges. If owned, figure rent on basis of 
10° of assessed valuation 


8. BAD DEBTS and COLLECTION EXPENSE— 
If no exact account is kept, figure approximately 14%, of 
total net sales 


9. INTEREST ON INVESTMENT— 
Figure this on basis of 6°) on capital invested (less inter- 
est received on accounts and bills receivable ) 

10. GENERAL EXPENSE— 


Light, heat, fuel, water, power, telephone, telegrams, 
postage, office supplies, trade papers, advertising, dona- 
tions, association dues, club dues, traveling expense... 


TOTAL COST. ....,....:.00: 
TO ARRIVE AT THE PER CENT COST OF DOING BUSI. 


NESS, DIVIDE THE TOTAL EXPENSE BY TOTAL NET SALES. 


(Net sales are your total sales for the year less merchandise 
returned. ) 


the cost of conducting a retail lumber business, with the 
request that they return to the association office the fig 
ures showing their 1917 costs, so that statistics might be 
compiled for the benefit of all members. Some of the 
members have already furnished the desired information, 
and in the latest bulletin issued by Secretary D. S. Mont 
gomery those who have not complied are urged to do so 
immediately, The form is as shown on this page. 

The sugg gestion is made that the retailer under the gen- 
eral heading of ‘‘expense’’ allot one page in his tal 
to each of the ten items listed, and whenever any money 
is paid out for expense enter it under the proper heading. 
At the end of the year the total of the ten pages divided 
by the total net sales will show the percent of cost of 
doing business. The pertinent question is asked ‘‘Do 
you draw a salary as manager of your business? Suppose 
you were dead, could your estate find a manager who 
would work without pay? Of course not. Therefore, as 
a live one draw a salary and play as fair with yourself 
us you would with an employee.’’ 

The association has recently become a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 





TRIBUTE PAID TO MEMORY OF LUMBERMAN 


TAcoMA, WAsH., July 13.—The committee on memo- 
rials of the W ashington’ State Historical Society has sub 
mitted to the society the following tribute to the memory 
of the late Henry Hewitt, jr., pioneer lumberman and 
timber owner and one of the founders of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., who died several weeks ago: 

It is as the warm friend, promoter and benefactor of the 
Washington Historical Society and the Ferry Museum that 
we became most intimately associated with him. In April, 
1904, by the payment of $100, he became a life member of the 
Ferry Museum. Dec, 9, 1905, he was elected on its board of¢ 
trustees. When the citizens of Tacoma purchased the site on 
which to erect the building he contributed $1,000 to the fund 
of $10,000 paid for the site. The property was deeded jointly 
to the Ferry Museum and to the State of Washington. At an 
expense of $10,590 Mr. Hewitt had the fourth floor in the 
south hall of the Ferry Museum constructed. This floor i 
known now as the Henry Hewitt, jr., hall. 

In March, 1911, Mr. Hewitt was elected president of thé 
Washington State Historical Society, succeeding the Iaté 
Robert Laird McCormick. His warm interest in our societ) 
was constantly evidenced by his advocacy of its claims and 
purposes, his attendance upon its meetings and his libe: 
contributions toward its support. His ripe judgment was «! 
great benefit to the society. Like his predecessor, Presid: 
McCormick, he took a deep interest in the early history of t!« 
State of Washington. 

The women of Tacoma are under special obligations to }! 
for his frequent direction that the fourth floor of the sou! 
hall of the Ferry Museum building should be always open tv 


them as a meeting place for their clubs, lectures etc. 
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MEMBERS OF THE COLUMBUS (OHIO) LUMBER TRADE EXCHANGE AT AN ALL DAY OUTING HELD AT FISHER GROVE 


LUMBERMEN OF MANY SECTIONS SEEK RECREATION 


Ohio and Massachusetts Folk Hold Picnics —- Adirondack Association Visits Lake George—Toledo and Illinois Retailers 
Have Fun in Prospect and Missourians Play Golf 


COLUMBUS DEALERS HOLD PICNIC 


Recently the retail lumber dealers of Columbus, Ohio, 
gave a picnic, and it was ‘‘some’’ picnic, judging from 
the program and the look of satisfaction on the faces of 
the lumbermen and members of their families, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. On the day the picnic 
was held the lumbermen forgot all about lumber and lum- 
ber tribulations and journeyed out to Fisher Grove, near 
Columbus, where a gala celebration was held. The picnic 
party included all the members of the Columbus Lumber 
Trade Exchange and their families, and in all numbered 
650. The day’s program was as follows: 


Bic EVENTS Eats and Feats Big Prizes 


Whistling contest. .Mill men only............. 1,000 pickets 
Sawing contest....Yard men only.........\.. Hand saw 
THEOL WEP. vs accce 20 mill men vs. 20 yard men.1 box Owls 
Ball throwing..... CDE csv ancesesceus 1 car of lumber 
Nail-driving contestLadies only.............4. 1 ironing board 
Guessing contest. ..Ladies only..........ceee% 1 rocker 
Climbing contest. ..Boys only, under 12........ Ball bat 
Three-legged race. . Boys only, over 12......... Glove 
Relay race (3 Div.) Boys only, allages........ Baseballs 
Running race..... toys only, under 10........ Knife 
Jump the rope..... CRIA AIDUGE Us 6.6 0-0.0's ve088 Box perfume 
Running race..... oe gt | rr Doll 
Running race..... GiFts UNECE ES. ccc cceccce Box perfume 
Threading needle.. Girls under 16............ Umbrella 
BRO THC. 66.0 0408 SU Es 5b 65:0 0:09:00 006 Umbrella 
Swat the kaiser....Open to all, “All Day”..... Ring 
Horseshoe games, 
Fishing. 
Dancing. 
Ball game—Mill men vs. yard 

men, 
Swings. 
(Can’t go swimming). 

RAcE— Prize 
Clerks and bookkeepers only (on all fours)..... Fountain pen 
waro Toremen Only (BtLaddle SEZ) ...ccccscvcccvcsecoes Rule 
Mill foremen only (Run backwards) ...........eeeee+8% Rule 
Managers only (Run with hands in pockets)........ $100 bill 
Drivers—Wagon and truck (One driving another)..... Jloves 
Yard and mill workers only (On one foot)........+-..+. Cane 
Ae OMG: CIID 5-5 6-0: 0 55.6316 816. b6 a 6G05 eee deer seveos Knife 


ALL PRIZES AWARDED AT THE CLOSE 
A eake that had been donated was raffled off and 
brought $20.16 for the Columbus baby camp. 





TREE WARDENS AND FORESTERS HAVE OUTING 

Boston, Mass., July 17.—A special war time field 
meeting of the Massachusetts Tree Wardens & Foresters’ 
Association took place on Thursday.and Friday last week, 
including a trip thru the woodlands of southern Massa- 
chusetts, inspection of the Government and State forest 
work and a visit to the new cordwood mill of the State for- 








sections of Greater Boston and shown the results of the 
intensive campaigns against the moths in the localities 
near the city where the bugs have been kept within check. 

After visiting Arnold aboretum, the celebrated botan- 
ical and forest laboratory of Harvard University, the 
foresters, district moth superintendents and tree wardens 
were taken in automobiles down on Cape Cod and lodged 
for the night in the Bradford Arms and the Sagamore 
Inn at Sagamore. The after-dinner speaking was dis- 
pensed with owing to the full day that the group had ex 
pended since early morning. 

The next morning at 8 o’clock the party went on an 
inspection of the State forest nursery at Barnstable, 
Mass., half-way down on Cape Cod. Here they were shown 
the excellent work that the Forest Service has done in 
growing tiny pine trees for reforesting the waste lands 
of the State. Eben Smith, the superintendent, carefully 
explained in detail the work of rearing the varieties of 
pines thru the tender months of their early lives. 

Next the Sandwich plantation was visited, and here the 
foresters had opportunity to see some of the results of 
the careful study and experiments made recently by the 
foresters to discover a variety of pine that would prove 
suceessful as a tree that might be underplanted on the 
great areas of scrub oak land in southern Massachusetts 
and thrive eventually, choking out the worthless and moth 
infested oak, and bring the vast areas back to productive 
timber land. It is understood that the Scotch pine may 
prove to be the tree that is sought. Preliminary experi- 
mentation is being made on the Standish forest in 
Plymouth County. 

Next the party went to one of the State forest depart- 
ment fire lookout towers, in Bournedale. Here the men 
were shown the work of the tower watch as he safe- 
guards the district from fire spread, reporting the loca- 
tion of any suspicious smoke in the woodlands to the fire 
fighting corps. 

From the tower the group went to Marion, Mass., down 
on Buzzards Bay, to see the new mill that the State for- 
ester has established there on a moth thinning job on a 
300-acre moth infested oak woodland, The great diffi- 
culty in the fuel situation in this State has recently been 
the searcity of choppers and good cordwood workers. As- 
sistant State Forester Paul Kneeland believes He has 
solved the problem with the cordwood mill furnished him 
by the Lane Manufacturing Co., of Vermont. 

The trees are felled by the choppers and: instead of 
being cut into 4-foot lengths are simply topped and 
trimmed of branches, The logs are next hauled to the 








CORDWOOD MILL IN OPERATION WHICH IS HELPING TO SOLVE FUEL PROBLEM 


est department established at Marion, Mass. About a 
Score of automobiles were pressed into use for the party. 

On Thursday the meeting opened with an inspection of 
the Government laboratory of the United States Bureau 
of Entomology at Melrose Highlands. Members of the 
association were taken thru the plant and given oppor- 
tunity to observe the field and laboratory methods of 
fighting the gypsy and brown-tail moths that have rav- 
4ged the woodlands of this State for years. The cam- 
Paign against the insects with the parasites was carefully 
€xplained to the foresters and tree wardens. 

Mayor Charles H. Adams of Melrose addressed the 
gathering at 11 a. m., but Lieutenant Governor Calvin 
Coolidge was unable to attend and make his intended ad- 
dress, Middlesex Fells, the famous forest park, was the 
Scene of a box luncheon for the foresters, after which they 
Were taken by automobile thru the park lands and wooded 





ait 


mill, where they are placed 
on the carrier and cut into 
short lengths. Another ear- 
rier takes the pieces thru to 
a chopping device that splits 
the round section of log into 
four parts. These drop on to 
another carrier and are taken 
up a 40-foot incline and au- 
tomatically piled. The fire- 
wood is then ready for the 
market. Only loading on 
freight ears remains. Much 
success in coping with the 
fuel problem in this State 
this year could be had from 
the general use of these ma- 
chines, according to the au- 
thorities. The saving of la- 
bor is large, the speed of 
operation is great, and the 
wood is immediately pre- 
pared for use as fuel. The 
State Forester has several of these mills now at work on 
the oak moth infested areas of Massachusetts. 

Harris Reynolds, secretary of the Massachusetts For- 
estry Association, who was on the outing, after visiting 
the mill declared that the cutting out of this moth in- 
fested oak now while there was a great demand for wood 
and fuel furnishes a hopeful solution of the moth problem 
in the southeastern part of the State, and that about 100 
good sized operations in the moth infested woodlands 
right now by the wood dealers would do wonders. 

After the inspection of the cordwood mill in operation 
the party was treated to a fine, old-fashioned Rhode Is- 
land clambake. Mr. Rane, the State forester, addressed 
the gathering. The party next went to Bridgewater, 
where another forest nursery was visited. 

This closed the most successful two days’ outing that 
the association had ever held. 





LUMBERMEN OF ADIRONDACKS CELEBRATE 


Rocuester, N, Y., July 15.—‘‘Do we like it? Sure, 
The water is fine. Come in and see.’’ This is what any 
member of the enterprising Adirondack Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation will tell you if you ask him what he thinks about 
the local association idea, according to Paul S. Collier, 
secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York. 

The cause of this comment is the first summer outing 
of the Adirondack Lumber Dealers’ Association, held on 
June 29 and 30 at the Lake View Hotel, on Lake George, 
and attended by the lumbermen with their wives and fam- 
ilies, about 100 in all. While business was considered, 
the primary object was to promote good fellowship and 
get everyone to rub elbows. It began with a luncheon 
at 1 o’clock on Saturday afternoon and was followed by 
a business meeting, over which Chairman W. A, Brown 
presided in his usual happy and capable style. Mrs. 
Brown acted as hostess to the ladies in her own charming 
manner, Dr. John Lyon Caughey, of Glens Falls, gave 
an excellent talk on ‘‘The Y. M. C. A. and the War.’’ 
Hf. R. Isherwood told of the steps being taken by the 


Make Two Profits On 
Every Silo Sale 


Get the regular profit on your own lum- 
ber stock, as well as the usual dealer’s 
profit on silos. 


The Drico Frost-Proof Silo 


can be built with any kind 














re of flooring. You need 
Fined only buy the patented 
YOANN Drico Expansion door, 
IH “(best on the market), 
LT hoops, anchor rods, ce- 





ment coated nails, etc. We 
furnish you free complete 


plans and_ specifications, 
Anyone can build the 
Drico Silo. You can buy 
the accessories as you 
need them—for one or a 
dozen silos at a time. No 
need to carry an extra 


stock on hand. 


Sell More 
Silos, Too 


You can get the biggest 
share of the silo business 
in your. territory—with 
the Drico  Frost-Proof Silo, 

—first, because it’s a better silo, will’ not twist, dip, move on its 
foundation, warp, collapse, shrink or swell. The double walled 
Drico construction prevents freezing and drying out. 

Our hoops are 24%4x3”, built up from %” stock, 4 ply, steamed 
and rolled into the proper curvature, and shipped in segments, are 
easily handled and can be quickly nailed together on the ground. 
—secondly, because you can sell it for less than other good silos, 
With the savings you make on freight rates, middieman’s profits, 
etc., you can save your customers as much as $100 and still make 
a good profit for yourself. 














Write for Our Agency Proposition Today 


Get your share of the big Fall Drico Silo business that we are 
creating by farm paper advertising for your benefit. (Our advertis- 
ing recommends the farmer to call on' you.) We have a big supply 
of accessories in stock and can make prompt delivery. Write 
at voce for full particulars. 


Drico Silo Company 


459 Wilson St., N. E., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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George H. Burr & Co. 
-—— Bankers-——— 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 





Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
x Kohl Blidg., San Francisc 
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| Lyon, Gary & Company 
208 South La Salle Street 


| Chicago 





Investment Bankers 
Timber and Timber Securities | 


For twenty-seven years we have continu- 
ously been dealing in timber and lending 
to lumbermen. Our experience and ser- 
vice are at your disposal. 








Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. ; 


Better Investigate 


Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick 


Collections. Songer 


Ratings. 


_ The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


lumber manufacturers to help the dealers push busi- 
ness; Lester Streever, of Ballston Springs, discussed the 
subject of ‘‘ Retail Yards,’’ and Daniel S. Griffin, of Hud- 
son Falls, took up ‘‘ Discounts and Credits,’’ stating that 
their terms are thirty days net with no cash discounts. 
Incidentally he recited some experiences and told of some 
business practices that were in vogue in the Hudson River 
lumber industry fifty years ago. 

Charles A. Mason, of Peru, gave a pithy talk on ‘‘ Re- 
tail Costs and Profits,’’ referring to some statistics re- 
cently published by the Forest Service showing costs and 
profits of retail yards in eleven middle western States. 
He closed with a recommendation that a uniform system 
of retail costs and a method for the stabilization of lum- 
ber prices be established, _ 

Harry C. Funston, of Schuylerville, led the discussion 
on ‘‘Cartage Charge and Returns,’’ which proved to be 
the most interesting topic considered. In this connec- 
tion it should be said that one of the distinguished guests 
at the outing was James Sherlock Davis, manager of the 
Cross, Austin & Ireland Co., of Brooklyn, Mr. Davis 
took part in the discussion“and gave the benefit of his 
experience in the lumber business of the metropolitan 
district. 

After the business session the sports schedule was 
carried out, beginning with a tug of war between teams 
captained by W. A. Brown and Fred B, Chapman. After 
nearly fifteen minutes’ struggle honors went to the 
Brown boys. Then came a potato race, in which there 
were so many entries that it was necessary to divide the 
event into races, one being won by Harry Funston and 
the other being taken by Lester Streever. The three- 
legged race for a distance of 100 yards was a big fea- 
ture of the day and was won by N. H. Kelleney and 
William Mason. 

In the 100-yard dash W. A. Brown, representing War- 
ren County, was the winner, covering the distance in 124% 
seconds against several other ‘‘also rans.’’ The 220-yard 
hurdle was won by George Doty in one minute flat. 
Practically all of the men tried to beat the gun at the 
starting point, but the time was slow owing to the heavy 
feet of the runners. As no one could get very far from 
the ground, the broad jumps were omitted. Fred B. 
Chapman fell early in the sack race, but leaped home to 
the prize over a field of seven. Then came the race for 
the greased pig, which was captured by Charles Putnam, 
of Essex County. In some mysterious way the pig itself 
disappeared a short time after the award. John P. Sulli- 
van, George Doty and John Barry have been appointed 
a committee to investigate. The rowing races were then 
in order, but since the boats leaked they were abandoned, 
and all hands turned in for dinner, 

The evening was spent with cards and dancing and at 
5 a, m, Sunday morning chapel exercises were scheduled, 
but the attendance is not recorded. After breakfast there 
was a boat ride for all on Lake George, which displayed 
all its famous beauty. The remainder of the day was 
spent in boating, bathing, visiting and loafing. 

Kiveryone departed voicing appreciation of the work of 
the executive committee, which consists of W. A. Brown, 
chairman; Charles A. Mason, J. E. Skinners, Harry C. 
Funston, Fred B. Chapman and N. H. Kelleney, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The general thought was expressed by one 
man in these words: ‘‘The whole affair was a big suc- 
cess. The good fellowship that can be promoted at a 
meeting like that is far in excess of what you can get at a 
formal meeting and helps to make the meetings successful. 
It helps all of us.’’ 


—~ 





TOLEDO CLUB TO HOLD OUTING 


Announcement has been sent out by the Toledo Lum- 
bermen’s Club that July 20 has been selected as the date 
and Vollmar’s Park near Haskins, Ohio, as the place for 
the next day of celebration by members of the club. Both 
indoor and outdoor sports will be arranged for to suit the 
taste and convenience of the members, one of the feature 
events being the usual ball game between selected teams, 
which is always hotly contested. The party will leave 
from a selected place in Toledo and motor to the scene of 
the outing. Secretary Karl P. Aschbacher of the club ad- 
vises that ‘‘a big crowd is desirable. . . . Bring all your 
employees and lumber friends. The cost will be reason- 
able and the officers assure you a good time.’’ 





WESTERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS TO PICNIC 


The Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club has 
announced that it will hold its annual outing and picnic 
at Camp Point, Ill., on July 24. The picnic will be held 
rain or shine, according to the announcement, and it is 
desired to have as large an attendance as possible. Those 
intending to go are urged to bring their families and 
friends and to write to Secretary-Treasurer W. M. Leroy, 
of the club, Hamilton, Tll., notifying him how many will 
be in their party. A good time is assured all who attend. 





LUMBERMEN HOLD GOLF TOURNAMENT 


KANSAS City, Mo., July 17.—The first annual Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Tournament began at the Mission Hills 
Country Club Monday afternoon, with sixty-two entries 
from Kansas City and neighboring towns. The proceeds 
will go to the American Fund for French Wounded. The 
tournament was gotten up by J. R. Moorehead and L. V. 
Graham, chairman. M. B. Nelson and E. G. McLean com- 
posed the committee on arrangements, The entries follow: 


M. B. Nelson, L. V. Graham, J. M. Bernardin, J. A. Bow 
man, BE. A. Gurner, George Foster, Ben Foster, John Hatcher, 
Charles Gibbs, Burt. Wright, J. A. Scroggs, Luther Creason, 
F. C. Broadway, A. T. Hemingway, Thomas Dennis, Joe Deal, 
Tom Barham, 0. E. Renfro, Ed A. Horr, Scott Bates, Tom 
Early, Harold Frost, A. C. Thompson, Frank Daniels, W. F. 
Ingham, Frank Paxton, Duval Jackson, Marvin Peters, Lee 
Wilson, J. B. Terry, John A. Sargent, B. F. Moore, Morris 
Moore, F. J. Moss, I. 'T. Cameron, R. R. Todd, J. W. Garvey, 
Bruce Forrester, B. E. Nace, J. R. Moorehead, D. G. Duncan, 
H. U. Darling, R. T. Dempsey, R. W. Coleman, A, T. Brink, 
BE. G. McLean, H. M. Hayward, J. D. Tennant, J. S. Carothers, 
Carl Friend, Lawrence, Kan. ; Louis Hector, Jay Tschudy, W. 
Benedict, L. H. Alley, M. G. Payne, Vince Coates, R. S. 
Davis, T, H. Hartshorn, J. H. Foresman, I, W. Sandford, Fred 
Wilson, Fred Bolman, Leavenworth. 


Qualifying round play began at 2 o’clock Monday after. 
noon and the championship flights began Tuesday morn 
ing. The players will all meet Friday evening at dinner 
at the Mission Hills Club to celebrate the tournament. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION MEETS AT SHORE 

Ocean Crry, N. J., July 15.—Last Thursday the Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermen’s Association wound up what those 
in attendance claim to be one of the finest summer meet 
ings they have ever had, There was upward of a hundred 
in the party, including local dealers who attended, mem 
bers, salesmen ete. A feature of the meeting was the 
small number of salesmen. Generally the members at 
a meeting of this kind have to rally to outnumber the 
knights of the road, but at this meeting there were half 
a hundred members, from all parts of eastern Pennsy! 
vania and south Jersey, and a half dozen salesmen. An- 
other feature was that by far the greater number of those 
in attendance had their wives or families with them, a 
feature that this association has encouraged for a number 
of years. 

Ocean City is a splendid family resort, with clean streets 
and clean government, and has never had any saloons. 
Its present mayor is Joseph G. Champion, formerly one 
of the best known lumbermen in south Jersey, who re- 
cently sold out his lumber business to confine himself to 
his building enterprises, which are large and varied. He 
put himself out to see that the lumbermen were properly 
entertained and when they arrived they found the town 
decorated with welcome signs for them. Thru him the 
city furnished the Wednesday evening concert, the boat 
for the sail on Thursday morning and the autos for the 
trip to Cape May in the afternoon. 

The first meeting was that of the directors, Wednes- 
day afternoon, at which there was nothing but routine 
business and the election of Arbuckle & Gordon, of Ft. 
Washington, Pa., and M. Rambo & Sons, of Coatesville, 
Pa., as members. Immediately after this meeting the 
general session was called to order by President KE. K. 
Moyer, of Perkasie. Treasurer T. J. Snowdon, of Scran- 
ton, and Seeretary Martin, of Philadelphia, made satis- 
factory reports, and Mayor Champion made a _ real 
address of welcome. Albert J. Thompson, chairman 
of the committee on constitution and by-laws, made an 
excellent report in which he advocated a number of 
amendments which, after being discussed at séme length, 
were left to be submitted to the members by letter and 
finally acted on at the annual meeting next January. 
One change was that the dues be raised from $10 to $15 
a year, 

William C. Peiree, of Bristol, who is an active member 
of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association and was 
recently appointed on the committee of fifteen by Presi- 
dent Moore, to visit Congress and possibly the President, 
offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association 
wishes to put on record its emphatic approval of and urgent 
recommendation that the Congress of the United States at the 
earliest opportunity enact legislation that will result in the 
taking over of the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal by the 
Government, to the end that most substantial and necessary 
benefits will accrue, both military and commercial. With rail- 
road transportation congested to an extent that imperils busi- 
ness enterprise and ocean traffic rendered most dangerous by 
wartime experiences, now would seem to be a most opportune 
time to make operative this long delayed project. 

After the meeting most of the crowd strolled the board- 
walk and some rolled skee ball and shuffleboard, Secretary 
Martin and H. Benton Leedom winning a notable series 
from C, Frank Williamson, of Media, and Henry Palmer, 
of Langhorne, at the latter. The annual quoit game had 
to be foregone because the holder of the prize quoits was 
not present. 

Places were reserved for all the lumber crowd at the 
concert in the musie pavilion on the boardwalk in the 
evening and the musie was good, this orchestra being part 
of the famous Philadelphia orchestra. 

On Thursday morning, as guests of the city, about 
fifty persons took a 2-hour sail on the great bay in the 
auxiliary Peerless and found it most enjoyable. The af- 
ternoon was spent on a trip to Cape May, which is now 
a center of activity, naval, aeronautical and military. 
Several of those attending had their own ears, but for 
those who had none the city was the host. 
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COOPERS AND APPLE SHIPPERS CO-OPERATE 


St. Louis, Mo., July 16.—The slack cooperage stock 
manufacturers and dealers and the International Apple 
Shippers’ Association are coéperating in an unusual and 
efficient way this year in order to insure an ample and 
timely supply of apple barrel material and at a price that 
will be uniform, stable and fair to all. In a circular ad- 
dressed to members of the Associated Cooperage Indus- 
tries of America, Secretary V. W. Krafft advises that 

a large number of responses have been received to the propo- 
sition presented in the bulletin regarding the maintenance of 
the current maximum prices on apple barrel material to cover 
this season’s requirements, orders for which are placed prior 
to Sept. 1. With one exception, all have expressed themselves 
in favor of that proposition, and we have so advised 1. W. J. 
Hearty, of the United States Food Administration, who has 
expressed his high appreciation of this evidence of our desire 
to codperate with the producers of apples. 

The list of prices was published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of July 6. ; 

R. G. Phillips, of Rochester, N. Y., secretary of the 
International Apple Shippers’ Association, has called the 
attention of the members to the necessity for placing 
orders for apple barrel material at once, in order to permit 
of an adequate production, *‘To insure maximum pro 
duction, orders must be placed now,’’ Mr. Phillips warned, 
He promises to keep the matter of prompt placing of 
orders before the apple zrowers. ; 

Mr. Krafft says: ‘‘The slack.cooperage group }5 to be 
congratulated upon its action, which evidences the prope! 
spirit of codperation, and it is of course expected that 
every producer of apple barrel material will heartily (2, 
operate by observing as a maximum the prices set forth. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 





Several Summer Conference Dates Announced—Hoo-Hoo Begins Pre-Annual Preparations 
—Hardwood Manufacturers Have Much in Prospect 





July 24—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 

“" “Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

July 26——Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, South Shore Country Club, Chicago. Midsummer 
meeting. 

July 26-28—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Paradise 
Valley, Mount Rainier, Wash. Semiannual meeting. 

Aug. ——-Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Missoula, 
Mont. Annual meeting. 

Aug. 6-8—National Commissary Managers’ Association, Tut- 
wiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Annual meeting. 

Aug. 14, 15, 16—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Jacksonville, Fla. Quarterly meeting. 

Aug. 21—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, Shreve- 
port, La. Monthly meeting. 

Sept. 9-10—-Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Morrison, 


Association, 


Chicago. Annual meeting. 
Sept. 11-12—-National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 


South Shore Country Club and Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual meeting. 


8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, 
Annual meeting. 


Dec. —Pacific Logging 
meeting. 


MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MEN TO MEET 

The call has gone out from Seeretary J. C. Knox’s 
office for the eleventh annual meeting of the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, which will be held 
this year at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, on Wednesday, 
July 24, at 10 a. m. Statisties will be presented covering 
the summer cut in Michigan, available stocks, ete., and 
among the topics for discussion at the meeting are tne 
present market conditions of hardwoods and hemlock; 
information on hemlock bark, pulp wood, railroad ties, 
ete.; reports of the various committees; report of the 
Northern Hardwood Emergeney Bureau; report of the 
forest fire protective department and election of officers 
and directors. The market conditions committee of the 
association will meet at the same hotel the day previous, 
July 28, and all members are invited to attend. 


Dec. Baltimore, Md. 


Congress, Portland, Ore. Annual 








PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS ANNUAL 


Tentative preparations are now being made to hold 
the tenth annual session of the Pacific Logging Congress 
in Portland, Ore., some time in December, the exact dates 
not having yet been decided upon. The usual welfare 
dinner under the direction of John A. Goodell, of Port 
land, industrial secretary of the Y. M. C. A., will be 
given and President W. W. Peed and Secretary George 
M. Cornwall are working on a program which they hope 
will exceed all previous efforts. The congress is to be 
held later than usual this year, as it is desired to have 
as large an attendance as possible and in December many 
of the loggers have closed down their operations for the 
winter and besides there is no fear of danger or losses 
from forest fires, such as usually oecur in the fall season, 





WESTERN PINERS SET TENTATIVE DATE 


The midsummer meeting of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be held at Missoula, Mont., 
early in August, probably the 12th, according to Secre- 
tary A. W. Cooper, who states, however, that the exact 
date has not yet been decided upon. Those attending will 
have an opportunity of visiting the big: plant of the lum- 
ber department of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., at 
Bonner, eight miles east of Missoula, on the Northern 
Pacific and Milwaukee roads, and also reached by elec- 
trie street car line. Kenneth Ross is manager of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., at Bonner, and if his 
governmental duties permit will be present to welcome 
the visitors and also to explain at the meeting the needs 
of the Aireraft Production Board in the way of clear, 
vertical grain pine for aireraft construction. He is 
assisting John D. Ryan, head of the Aircraft Board, in 
getting out the needed lumber. 

Between Missoula and Bonner, at Riverside, is the big 
electrically operated sawmill plant of the Western Lum- 
ber Co., owned by W. A. Clark, former senator from 
Montana, that will also be an object of interest. This 
will be the first time the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association has ever held a meeting in the Missoula 
district, 





NOTABLES COMING TO WEST COAST ANNUAL 


SeATrLE, WASH., July 15.—The Mount Rainier meeting 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association at Paradise 
Inn will be a notable gathering. The directors of the Na- 
tional association will also hold their regular meeting on 
the mountain. The business session will be held Friday, 
July 26, and will be followed by a lumbermen’s dinner, 
Most of the visitors will remain on the mountain Saturday 
and Sunday. The list of lumbermen who have promised 
to attend includes the names of John H. Kirby, Houston, 
lex,, president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association’; Charles 8. Keith, Kansas City, president of 
the Southern Pine Association; KE. T. Allen and E. B. 
Hazen, Portland, Ore.; J. H. Bloedel, Seattle; R. H. 
Burnside, Raymond, Wash.; F. B. Hubbard, Centralia, 
neg B. H. Hornby, Dover, Idaho; D. C. Eecles, Ogden, 
Jtah, 





MANY CONCATENATIONS ARE PLANNED 
8r, Lours, Mo., July 15.—E. D. Tennant, secretary- 
teasurer of the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has 
tecelved a most gratifying response to his appeal to 
Neegerents to make every effort possible to arrange for 
ne concatenations prior to the annual meeting to be 
eld in Chicago in September. 
Pr J. Earle, vicegerent for the western and southern 
istrict of Florida, with headquarters at Tampa, has 
“ut Mr. Tennant a copy of a letter he has addressed to 
‘ery member of the order in his jurisdiction, He has 
an earnest appeal to the members of the order to 








get together and to prepare for a big concatenation in 
Tampa. Mr. Earle makes this plea for the order: ‘‘The 
war has proved that a nation must have unity of action 
or be defeated. Hoo-Hoo has succeeded in bringing to- 
gether all branches of the trade, helping members dur- 
ing life, and assisting with a death benefit.’’ 

J. A. Edgeecumbe, vicegerent for western British Co- 
lumbia, writes that he intends to hold a coneatenation 
early in August at Vancouver, B. C. 

Stewart K. Taylor, vicegerent for southern Alabama, 
writes that he has arranged to hold a luncheon meeting 
at Mobile at an early date to arrange for a concatena- 
tion to be held before the annual. 

I’, EK. Conner, vicegerent for the valley district of Cali- 
fornia, with headquarters at, Sacramento, advises that he 
expects to hold a concatenation in Fresno early in August. 
Mr. Conner is president of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. 


NORTH CAROLINA RETAILERS ORGANIZE 


RALEIGH, N. C., July 15.—The lumber and sawmill 
men of North Carolina have formally organized the 
North Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association with 
the following officers: 

President—A. KE. Davis, Salisbury. 

Vice president—J. M. Atwater, Burlington. 

Secretary and treasurer—J. U. Gunter, Sanford. 

Directors—S. J. Dixon, Wildon; A. B. Fitch, Burtington ; 
R. R. Trotter, Charlotte; A. S. Parker, High Point ; L. L. Rose, 
Asheboro, 

The new organization adopted a constitution and by- 
laws and a resolution bulging with patriotic ardor, en- 
dorsing the policy of President Wilson and pledging its 
zealous loyalty and best efforts to the Government in aid- 
ing to win the war. 

The principal subject of interest diseussed at the 
meeting had to do with the prices and markets for lum- 
ber and timber. With hardly an exception the dele- 
gates present were in accord in the belief that prices 
will not be lower than at present for many years; that 
the foreign demand from devastated countries after the 
war will be very heavy and insistent and largely will tend, 
alone, to maintain high prices. 

A leading promoter of the new organization stated 
that, in addition to concert of action and the benefits of 
association and mutual confidences, one of the prime 
objects of the association is to promote efficiency among 
the lumber and timbermen of the State in the work of 
co-operating with the Government in furnishing war con 
tract materials. 

Representatives from the central and Piedmont. see- 
tions of North Carolina were in attendance in liberal 
numbers, representing some of the largest and most pros- 
perous establishments, and it is understood the eastern 
mills will join the association gladly. ‘‘We expect a 
hundred members of the association to be in attendance 
at the next meeting,’’ said the president. The associa- 
tion adjourned subjeet to call of its presiding officer. 





NOTES OF THE GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA, July 15.—George W. Ward, audi 
tor of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, returned 
last week from Washington, where he was successful in 
securing the adoption by the Federal Trade Commission 
of his form of lumber cost sheet for general usage thruout 
the lumber trade. This form has gone to the printer and 
when the proofs are passed upon by the commission the 
forms will be issued to sawmill operators, who will be 
required to fill out the form and have it attested by a 
notary. Then this form will be sent to the commission, 
From twenty-five to thirty mills in Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association territory will be used by tne commission 
as a basis for price computation, 

Roy D. Fisk, assistant secretary of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, has perfected a detailed transla- 
tion of the new Government-fixed prices on yellow pine 
lumber which is being printed for distribution. By means 
of this detailed translation one can tell at a glance the 
price gn any item without looking thru a bulk mass of 
figures for the desired quotation. Mr. Fisk’s transaction 
has been adopted by the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation and will be distributed by that body. 





HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION PROGRESS LIVELY 

CINCINNATI, Onto, July 15.—The enlarged activities 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, decided on at the recent meeting of the 
board of governors in this city, already are under way, 
I’, R. Gadd, assistant to the president, having started 
work at once, so that immediately on his return from the 
Open Competition Plan meeting at Alexandria, La., last 
week he was able to make some important announcements. 
First in importance is the executive committee selected 
by President Robinson, and which follows: 

K. O, Robinson, Cincinnati, president of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association and chairman of the board of 
governors, ex officio chairman of the executive committee. 


Bb. B. Burns, of the C. L. Ritter Lumber Co., Huntington 
Ww. Vv ver 


. Va. 
W. KE. DeLaney, president of the Kentucky Lumber Co., 
Lexington, Ky. 


M. W. Stark, of the American Column & Lumber (o., St. 
Albans, W. Va. 
This committee will meet once every month and will 
have all the powers of the board of governors when that 
hody is not in session. The first meeting will be held in 
this city Tuesday, August 13, and there will be a meeting 
of the Open Competition Plan the same day. The next 


meeting of the Open Competition Plan for southern ter- 
ritory will be held at Shreveport, in the Louisiana dis- 
trict, August 21, 





NTED 


Lumber Mills 
Box Factories 
Furniture Factories 
Wood- Working Plants 
Sash and Door Factories 


In 
Washington 
State 


Abundant raw material, rapidly 
growing communities, For full 
particulars write 


Secretary of State 
I. M. HOWELL, 


Dept. P. 
OLYMPIA, WASH, 








Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your creditloss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditioris, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess, 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it, : 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our ' 


policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK. rs 


1141 Marquette Bldg., { 91 William St 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


415 Locust Street, 
= = St. Louis, Mo. 








GILBERT NELSON & CoO. 
Public Accountants 


5OI-503 LUMBER EXCHANGE BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE MAJESTIC 7962 











BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER,  :-: © WISCONSIN 








DEPENDABLE | [MBER enaincenine 


North or South America. Topography, 
cruising, railroad reconnaissance, location. 
Plenty of ginger. Know Spanish, 


PAUL P. LYON, Bradford, Pa. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 

NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 

Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 

gackey rathhe wenn PebeeT OMEN SSUBRIETS 














Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala,,U. S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 





Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











Has a hundred poems that have 


IN FOREST LAND delighted mp By $28 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St,, Chicago 
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[MMEDIATE cash profits and the per- 
manent good will of the farmer trade 
around your town. OK Products make 
good. They are a real necessity in profitable 
hog and stock raising. They make better 
hogs: and livestock—increase the farmer’s , 
profits. 
Sun-Lite Windows solve the sunshine prob- 
lem in the hog houses—and that means 
larger and healthier hogs—smaller losses 
in little pigs—bigger profits. 
Easily and quickly installed in old 
\ houses or built into new ones. Made 
MO) with a galvanized iron frame and 
a four inch flashing on all sides; absolutely water- ~ 
tight; last a lifetime. The glass is held firmly with 
copper clips, protected by wire screen, Made in , 
five styles—stationary and ventilating. 


(1 Cupolas 


—insure the most efficient, scientific ventilation 
for barns and dairy houses, producing the sanitary, 
healthful condition in which stock 
thrive; made of heavy galvanized steel; 
shipped ready to install; easy to erect. 

Absolutely bird, storm, rust and rat 
proof; neat in appearance. 

Write for our agency proposition on 
all OK Products and our plan for help- 
ing dealers sell OK Products. 








Phillip Bernard Co.(faii%tiy "ows 
P ; 





Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 
We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








it Instead of this One 


With it you can make your 
watchmen more efficient and 
lower your insurance premi- 
ums. 


23 The Hardinge 
1 « Al ert 99 Watchman’s Portable 





Clock for only 


is approved by all underwriters and 
is absolutely tamper-proof. Let us 
estimate the number of these stations 
you will need to protect your plant. 


| Hardinge Bros., Inc. 


1777 Berteau Avenue, CHIGAGO 














GODFREY COAL CONVEYOR 
Single rope installation, 
Storage 1000 tons 
per 100 feet. 
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JOHN F. GODFREY, Elkhart, Inc. 


Mr. Gadd reports a most interesting and successful 
meeting at Alexandria last week and five new members 
as a result of his trip, which brings the number of new 
members the last week to seven. 

Mr. Gadd says he will be ready to announce the names 
of two assistant secretaries next week, as soon as they 
have had time to arrange their other affairs. They have 
been selected. One has been engaged in lumber manufac- 
turing in the South and his work will be chiefly in south- 
ern territory. The second will be mainly an headquarters 
office secretary but will assist Mr. Gadd in the field work 
in the eastern territory. * 

Mr. Gadd intends, as soon as the weather permits, to 
hold a series of additional sectional meetings of the Open 
Competition Plan in various parts of the country, at which 
it is planned to present all the advantages of membership 
in the organization to every manufacturer of hardwoods. 

He also announces the appointment of the following 
chairmen of committees authorized at the last meeting of 
the governors, they to name their associates on commit- 
tees— 

Advertising—J. E. 
Co., Ashland, Ky. 

Labor—W. E. DeLaney, president of the Kentucky Lumber 
Co., Lexington, Ky. 

Handbook and Bulletin—M. W. Stark, of the American 
Column & Lumber Co., St. Albans, W. Va. 


Governmental Relations—-R. L. Hutchinson, president of the 


Burke, of the Van Sant Kitchen Lumber 


R. L. Hutchinson Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va 


Market Conditions—M. W. Stark, of the American Column 
& Lumber Co., St. Albans, W. Va. 


Trade Extension—John Raine, Meadow River Lumber Co., 
Rainelle, W. Va- 

Judge L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., has been se 
lected as special counsel for the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States. 

Mr. Gadd says the association has met with great suc- 
cess in securing reports on the additional woods that were 
taken on July 1—gum, cypress and tupelo. He says the 
sales reported on gum cover more than one million feet 
and show that the reports are going to be of sufficient vol- 
ume to represent and reflect fairly market conditions as 
to that wood. Reports on the other woods also are satis- 
factory and complete the list of woods that it was the 
original intention to embrace in the sales reports of the 
association. 

The new headquarters of the association in this eity 
will be ready for occupancy in a few days and the man- 
agement expects to be settled into full working shape in 
the new rooms by the first of August. 





HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MEETING 


The midsummer meeting of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association will be held in Chi- 
cago next week instead of at Milwaukee, Wis., where it 
is usually held. The northern manufacturers are coming 
to Chicago as guests of Edward Hines and the meeting 
will be held at the South Shore Country Club. Members 
are requested to go direct to the Congress Hotel next Fri- 
day morning and autos will take them out to the country 
club. The meeting will have no set program but will 
consist chiefly of an open discussion of current associa- 
tion business, especially in view of the demands being 
made upon the manufacturers for stock going into Gov- 
ernment use. Some of the matters that will come up for 
discussion will be Government fixed prices for hemlock 
and hardwoods; proposed flat 3-cent rate increase in lieu 
of the recent 25 percent advance; prospective Government 
lumber orders; federalizing the building industry, and the 
general market outlook. 

As the annual meeting of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association is to be held next Wednesday 
at Detroit, Mich., it is likely that several of the northern 
lumbermen will first attend that session and then come 
to Chicago for the meeting at the South Shore Country 
Club. Some of the Michigan manufacturers will also 
likely come to the Chicago meeting following the session 
at Detroit. 





VEHICLE MAKERS ASSURED STEEL SUPPLY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 15.—During the greater part 
of last week the committee recently appointed by the Na- 
tional Carriage Builders’ Association to negotiate with 
the priorities division of the War Industries Board for 
license for the necessary steel for that industry was in 
Washington for that purpose. This evening a telegram 
was received here from Theodore Luth, the Cincinnati 
member of the committee, sent by him for the information 
of the trade here, saying that the necessary priority had 
been arranged for. His telegram follows: 

Succeeded in arranging special priority to secure material 
promptly to even up present stocks, which should carry us to 
January. This is first step; also appears favorable hereafter 
for continuance of industry on basis of standardization. 

This is one of the favorable results of the long con- 
tinued efforts of the vehicle industry thru different trade 
organizations to establish an agreement of standardiza- 
tion of parts so as to reduce the number of sizes and styles 
of springs, axles and other parts. The committee that 
went down to Washington took data to show that ear- 
riage manufacturers had definite plans to standardize their 
product and reduce the variety of parts in steel, and this 
apparently was convincing to the priorities authorities. 
The assurance that the industry will get enough steel to 
carry it to the end of the year relieves it of a great bur- 
den, and the recognition of the efforts of the trade to 
standardize its product is interpreted as a favorable omen 
for similar consideration in the future. It also assures a 
steady distribution of the woods needed by the vehicle 
builders and, most important of all, gives recognition to 
carriage building as one of the essential industries, 





WHOLESALERS SEEK STATUS DETERMINATION 

CINCINNATI, OnI0, July 16.—So many members of the 
executive committee of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ 
Association were summoned to Washington Monday to 
attend a conference of a special committee of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Wholesale Lrymber Distributors with the 
price fixing committee of the War Industries Board that 


the meeting of the first named association’s committee in 
this city today had to be called off indefinitely. 

It is understood here that the whole question of prices 
as it affects wholesalers of lumber has been reopened, and 
the new decision is in doubt. The meeting here was 
called in part for the consideration of the price matter 
and everything now depends on the results of this meet- 
ing in Washington. Executive Secretary Goodnow said 
this morning that it now may become necessary to call a 
meeting of the whole membership of the Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association instead merely of the execu- 
tive committee, all depending on the decision following 
the meetings in Washington yesterday and today. 

In the meantime the wholesale distributing end of 
the yellow pine industry is well up in the air. Distribu- 
tors do not know how to sell until they understand just 
on what terms they can buy, and on the other hand can 
not buy until they know definitely on what terms they 
can sell and what consideration they may expect in the 
matter of transportation facilities. Conditions in the 
trade since the first ruling of the War Industries Board’s 
committee on the status of wholesalers of lumber and the 
later action of the price fixing committee have been so 
disturbed and prostrated that the July 1 report of the 
association covering conditions has been omitted. 





HOO-HOO TO PLAY GOLF 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 17.—Hoo-Hoo and other lumber- 
men of St. Loyis are ma brought closer and closer to- 
gether. Not content with meeting once a week at lunch- 
eon in an informal way, they have decided to hold a golf 
tournament, Announcement of the tournament was made 
today at the second regular weekly luncheon at the Ameri- 
can Annex Hotel. 

The ‘‘first annual handicap golf tournament of the 
Jumbermen of St. Louis’’ will be held on the municipal 
golf links in Forest Park. Two prizes will be offered, 
one to the winner donated by Lumber and one to the best 
score turned in donated by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
The entry fee will be $2, which will be given to the Red 
Cross or the Lumbermen’s Welfare Fund. 

The announcement of the tournament was greeted with 
enthusiasm, and more than twenty entries were received 
at the meeting. The tournament will be under the auspi- 
ces of the ‘‘ Price Fixing Committee,’’ composed of L, E. 
Cornelius and J. EK. Coole, as golf players, and ‘‘ one inno- 
cent bystander,’’ same being George W. Funck. The 
bystander, it is announced, will ‘‘hold the balance of 
power and take the blame for all errors.’’?’ The commit- 
tee will fix the dates and arrange the drawings and will 
set the handicaps to be played under. he handicap will 
be known as grades, and the grades of players will be ‘‘B 
and Better,” who shall be the scratch players; ‘‘No. 1 
common,’’ the first handicap; ‘‘No. 2 common, culls, 
sweepings and awfuls,’’ graded as their respective games 
show as outlined by their opponents. Caddies will be 
selected from fellow lumbermen. The committee will 
arrange particulars later. 

The second had a considerably larger attendance than 
the inaugural weekly luncheon, and the idea of getting 
the Hoo-Hoo and other lumbermen together seems to 
have caught on with a vim. The affair was thoroly en- 
joyable and bespeaks steadily increasing interest and 
attendance. , 

The chairman was George W. Funck, whose aids were 
L. W. Evans and Earl Dionne. Considerable amusement 
was derived from the reading of, telegrams received by 
‘¢wireless.’’ Each person introduced himself and told 
why he should be considered in an essential business. 
Arguments convincing and otherwise were made. A 
friendly rivalry as to who had been in the lumber busi- 
ness the longest developed the fact that Mr. Funck had 
been engaged in the industry for forty-six years; W. P. 
Anderson, of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile 
Co., thirty-three years, and C. 8. Shesbro, of the Louis 
Werner Sawmill Co., forty years. 

Earl Dionne was selected as chairman for the luncheon 
next Wednesday; his assistants will be H. C. Ball and 
O. D. Pfeffer. 

W. A. MeKennon, of the W. A. MeKennon Lumber 
Co., Shreveport, La., was the guest of Mr. Funck. 





WHERE FIRE FIGHTERS MAY GO TO SCHOOL 


The standardization committee of the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association is issuing an interesting 
series of chapters under the title of ‘‘The Western Fire 
Fighter’s Manual.’’? These are printed on standard sized 
pages 414 inches high and 714 inches wide, punched for 
ring binder or similar notebook binder at the lefthand 
edge, so that the entire series may be collected in one 
binder as published. The instalments thus far received 


are: 
Chapter I. The Fire Fighter’s Profession. 
Chapter II, Fire Laws and Their Enforcements. 


Chapter III, Trail Building. ; 

Chapter IV. Telephone Construction and Maintenance. 

Chapter VI. Tools, Equipment and Supplies. 

Each chapter is an effort to set up standards for each 
subject and to a large extent is general and universal in 
application, altho recognizing that methods and equip- 
ment must be varied to some extent to meet the varying 
local conditions. This effort to cover the art of forest 
fire fighting in a systematic way is a most interesting 
one that will be of great service to the cause of forest 
fire protection everywhere. 





GOVERNMENT AWARDS CONTRACTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 16.—The Department of La- 
bor authorizes the following: 

‘‘The Wills-Egelhof Co., of New York City, has heen 
awarded the contract for the construction of eight, five 
houses at Charleston, W. Va., by the Bureau ot Indus: 
trial Housing and Transportation of the Departme:' of 
Labor, This is the first contract for the erectio! of 
houses to be authorized under the general housing ee 
gram which is being administered by the Departmen! 0 
Labor.’’ 
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SOME FRIENDS 


I’ve had some friends that was some friends 
In lawggin’ forty year. 
The stream of life is full of bends, 
And old friends disappear, 
But driftin’ downward to the bay 
That waits somewhere below, 
I still remember, all the way, 
Some friends of long ago. 


Now, there was Charlie: Storm or sun, 
We lawged the hills of pine; 

His part of ev’ry job he done 
As well as I done mine. 

Tho rough the road or tough the trail, 
He always stuck it thru, 

A friend whose strength would never fail, 
A comrade that was true. 


And there was Fanny: Fanny’s eyes 
Had not a look but love, 

So soft, so beautiful, so wise, 
And gentle as a dove. 

Companion of my happy hours 
And comfort of the sad, 

In fields of snow or fields of flow’rs 
I knew a friend I had. 


The stream of life is full of bends, 
And they are ‘left behind. 

But, tho I find a lot of friends, 
No better friends I find, 

Whatever lands I have to lawg 
Till time has run its course— 

And Fanny, Fanny was a dawg, 
And Charlie was a horse, 





When a man has shingles perhaps they can be 
laid to the weather. 





THE BIG SHOW 

We are taking our show to Berlin, 

The greatest Wild West in the world. 
The show is about to becin— 

Step up where the flag is unfurled. 
We’ll show you the terrible Sioux, 

The busters of bronchos and such. 
All earth is invited to view, 

With passes for all of the Dutch. 


There are boys from the land of the pine 
Who will give you examples of skill, 
Who will birl you a log in the Rhine, 
Put skids under old Kaiser Bill. 
Our punchers from off of the plains 
Will round up the horrible Hun 
And show ev’ry tyrant who reigns 
What Yankees can do with a gun. 


For, riding or shooting or what, 
We’re sending you all of the stars, 
We’re sending each champion shot 
To capture the medal of Mars. 
We hope that you liked the parade— 
We’re sending the show to Berlin 
That puts all the rest in the shade, 
And the show is about to begin! 





RANDOM THOUGHTS 

The red cedar shingle is quiet. School is out. 

Here once the embattled ship hand stood and made the 
splash heard ’round the world. 

The crops are looking good, and some of these farm- 
erettes don’t look so bad. 
_ We don’t know what a gum spool roller is, but we hope 
it is nothing like a Holy. 

The kaiser thought he would get a grip on the world, 
but all he has is the grip. 


There are 5,000,000 motor vehicles in the United States, 
but that doesn’t answer the question of where ours is. 

Right now hardwood flooring is about the best buy in 
the United States and German drinking-songs the worst. 

About the funniest sight in the world right now is a 
baseball player trying to make somebody believe that 
baseball is essential. 

It is hard nowadays to recollect any of the old reasons 


that were used against the movement to build up an Ameri- 
(an merchant marine. 


We are going over and sit on the grocer’s head and 
fix the price of grub and then load him up with orders 
§X months in advance. 

The thing that bothers most manufacturers isn’t the 
_honessential industry, but the nonessential lack of indus- 
Ty sometimes observed. 

They say that Germans poisoned the walnuts in Penn- 
fylvania, but what we want to know is who slipped the 
Worms into the chinquapins? 
wesconsin no more than gets rid of La Follette than 

Wchigan talks about sending Ford. What’s the matter 
with us lake States anyhow? 

Now that the Government has standardized cross-ties, 
We wish: it would do as much for neck-. There are some 
Patterns worn by salesmen that annoy us very much. 

Now that Harvard University is going to make a study 
of the hardware business, we would like to see what college 

fave the nerve to tackle the retail lumber business. 
“et? lumber industry will have the melancholy satisfac- 
¥ *s anyway, of knowing that the price it is getting today 
ould have been the right price six months or a year ago. 








In these days when the retail lumber dealer is looking 
for large bills it will be a long time before President 
Elliott is forgiven for advocating the five-foot bookshelf. 

There is an increased demand for portable sawmills, 
and we assume it comes from France. Any man who 
lives in Europe in these times ought to have anything he 
owns built that way. 

The Federal Trade Commission reports that the profit 
on lumber is 17° percent and the profit on sulphur 236 
percent. Evidently it doesn’t pay as well to raise timber 
as it does to raise—well, you guessed it. 

A Siamese man reports that it sometimes takes twenty- 
four years to get a stick of timber from the forest to 
the mill, but he just ought to see how long it takes us to 
get a car of lumber from the mill to the yard. 





THE INDISPENSABLES 

The man who chops the hemlock down he thinks that he’s 
the guy; 

The spudder with his barking iron holds peeling pretty 
high 

The sawyer knows it takes a man to rightly pull the briar; 

The swamper knows to swamp a road some judgment you 
require ; 

The teamster knows not ev’ryone can drive a span of 
bays; 

The skidder has to use his head a half a hundred ways; 

The skyman’s quick of eye and arm and has to look alive; 

A man has got to be a man to answer on the drive. 


And so we chop and saw and haul and skid and bank and 
boom 

And know, each one, if not for us the thing would end in 
gloom. 

But when the logs are at the mill, with our help and the 
Lord’s, 

Some guy takes off his coat and says, ‘‘ Well, now to 
make some boards!’’ 





THE MAN WHO IS FRANK 

I like a man who speaks right up and lets you know his 
mind 

A man who thinks that being frank beats merely being 
kind 

A man who ealls things by their names and tells you what 
he thinks 

And, tho the truth may sometimes hurt, from telling never 
shrinks. 


I say I like that kind of man; I know just where I’m at 
When I go up against a guy who operates like that. 

It is a great convenience when that sort of chap is known— 
For then I cut him off my list and leave him quite alone. 





The man who orders drinks for the house 
would do better if he ordered some new screens 
or a new roof. 





THE SWING DINGLE 
The swing dingle ain’t 
Very purty with paint 
And it ain’t got a motor inside; 
It hasn’t got springs 
And such similar things 
And it ain’t very easy to ride; 
But, bringing in chuck 
Thru the mud and the muck, 
Over stones and thru water and sand, 
One thing you can bet— 
In the dry or the wet, 
Where it sets out to go it will land. 


The thing that we need 
Is the swing dingle creed 
And the swing dingle kind of a guy, 
Who goes right ahead 
Like a swing dingle sled 
And asks only where and not why. 
Our wages, our hours, 
And our rights and our powers, 
Are the things that we worry about; 
We sigh and we sob— 
But the thing is the job, 
Not the man who is working it out. 


Be a swing dingle man 
On the swing dingle plan; 

Never mind ev’ry jolt in the road. 
With something to do, : 
Just you hammer it thru 

And you’ll land at the camp with the load. 
For, in office or mill, 

By the counter or till, 
On the river or up in the woods, 
The man who gets by 
Is the swing dingle guy 
Who goes out and delivers the goods. 





GLORY 
We are looking for the big job 
Where there’s little work to do; 
We are horning to be bosses 
When we’re needed in the crew. 
For the work that’s full of glory 
Ts a riot and a romp— 
But for ten who want to top-load 
There is only one to swamp. 





A job is like a circus: the parade may be glit- 


tering but it is the performance that people want 
most to see. 
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Fire Insurance 
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7 
Service 
Through the iano 

fr) 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio, 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 
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Write for Details. 
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SILO FIELD 
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The Government Wants | 
to See More Silos on the 
Farms. = 


r . . . 

America is waking up 
to the importance of the 
great conservator of feed, 

Consider a business- 
creating product that 
will force new customers 
your way. Investigate 
COONS CYPRESS 
SILO, the sensation of 
of the silo world. 


No Staves to Fall Apart 
No Hoops to Tighten 


Wonderful three- 
ply wall, built in sec- 
tions. No guy wires 
or outside aid re- 
quired. Made of cy- 
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CoonsCypress 
Silo Co. 


Patterson, La. 








ADVERTISING SUGGESTIONS FOR (RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 


The American Lumberman issues quarterly, and supplies free to sub- 
scribers, a bulleti le adverti It ates of these advertise- 
ments and of illustrations are also furnished subscribers at cost price, 


* ‘Send for sample bulletin. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PITTSBURGH 





AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINES 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substitute 
for Planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and carry 
large stocks of 


Idaho White Pine 
California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Mich. and Minn. White Pine. 


Also YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., Is now operating. 
Our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton, Fla., will start about July 15. 


White Pine 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pme 
WM.’ SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 


















IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 





ALSO 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Prcesn BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
Bi W.. Gross Lamber Co., oitteousont;. 














PHILADELPHIA 








William Whitmer & Sons 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 


North Carolina Pine ] 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


| Hallowell & Souder, puitAbetPHikPa. 








Everything 











YOU NEED 


All the Pines - Cypress - Hardwoods 
By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 


NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J.Lce Nicholson, ceri 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS S°CU™S", tnd iectory cons apecialit 


LUMBER Co. 


leg 'timate 
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GOVERNMENT TO CONTROL RECRUITING OF LABOR 


(Concluded from Page 31.) 


unskilled male laborers; housing conditions in vicinity of 
plant, with rentals; boarding houses and camps; trans- 
portation, and whether any strike or lockout is in prog- 
ress or pending. 

A supplementary special notice enclosed with the reg- 
ular printed order blank says that the program of the 
employment service for securing unskilled labor for war 
industries will be greatly facilitated if employers will 
immediately send a telegram in the following form, with 
the blanks properly filled in: 


U. S. EMpLoYMENT Service, Tyler, Washington, D. C. 
PROG SOW 6 ssn cbse bun ns pices an We co wessa4eu sete ks 
colored. Anticipated NOSES. 66.0.6. cccccvescvecnvecseccacers 
Pe its oo 55 0d yea oes OP colored, 

A eee ere ee rT 
PRE. pupa oun oun Sim wd bss ke ee 
In the ‘‘Needed Now’’ space requirements for un- 


skilled Jabor as of July 20 should be given, just as they 
will be entered under Question 9 of the blank, which 
reads: ‘‘ Number of unskilled male laborers needed at 
once on war work for whom housing is available and who 
will be put to work as soon as supplied? White 
Colored ’? Under ‘‘ Anticipated Needs’’ 
give the totals of the other figures estimated under Ques- 
tion 10, which estimates should not be padded. Question 
10 reads: ‘‘Approximate number of additional unskilled 
male laborers you expect to need on war work (exclusive 
of your needs arising from labor turnover) for each 
weekly period beginning with July 15 and ending with 
Oct. 1.’’ Add city and State in which plant is located, 
and if operating more than one plant make a separate 
report for each. 

Following is a list of the officials in charge of the 
work in each of the States: 

Alabama-—George  B. 
Street, Birmingham. 

Arizona—Thomas J. Croaff, 14 Wall Street, Phoenix. 

Arkansas—R. B. Keating, Main and Markham Streets, 
Little Rock, 

California—William T. Boyce, 806 Claus Spreckels Bldg., 
Third and Market Streets, San Francisco. 

Colorado—Roady Kenehan, 355 Federal Building, Denver. 

Connecticut—-Leo A. Korper, 8 Ford Street, Hartford. 


Tarrant, 29 North Nineteenth 


Delaware—A,. G. Benkhart, Old Federal Building, Wil- 
mington. 

Florida— Walter A. Dopson, 130 Hagan Street, Jackson- 
ville. 


Georgia—H. 


M. Stanley, 16 South Pryor Street, Atlanta. 
Idaho—M.,. J. 


Kerr, St. Anthony. 


Mlinois—Mark |. Crawford, 116 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 
Indiana—W .C. DeMiller, 225 North Pennsylvania Street, 


Indianapolis. 
lowa—A. lL. 
Kansas—J. 
Kentucky 

Louisville. 
Louisiana 

Orleans. 


Urick, State Capitol, Des Moines. 
W. Kelly, Topeka. 


W. G. Sprague, West Market Street, 


25 


Hans A. M. Jacobsen, City Hall, New 


Maine—Charles 8S. Hichborn, Blaine Mansion, Augusta. 
Maryland—John K. Shaw, 2 North Kutaw Street, Balti- 
more, 


Massachusetts 

Michigan—J. A. 

Minnesota 
neapolis. 


Wm. A. Gaston, Boston. 
Russell, Detroit, 
Hiugo Koch, 319 Second Avenue South, Min- 


Mississippi—E. D. Self, Mazza & Woods Building, 
Meridian. — 

Missouri--W. W. Brown, 804 Grand Avenue, Kansas 
City. 


Montana—Scott Leavitt, Great Falls. 

Nebraska—George J. Kleffner, 2218 South 
Street, Omaha. 

Nevada—J. E. Hern, 182 Fourth Street, Reno. 

New Hampshire—E. K. Sawyer, 442 Central 
Franklin. 

New Jersey—Lewis T. Bryant, Trenton. 

New Mexico—D. A. Macpherson, Albuquerque. 

New York—Henry D. Sayer, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

North Carolina—Geo, J. Ramsey, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—Lindley H. Patten, Bismarck, 

Ohio—Fred C. Croxton, Columbus. 

Oklahoma—C., E. Connally, State Capitol Building, Okla- 
homa City. 

Oregon—Wilfred F. Smith, 247 Davis Street, Portland. 

Pennsylvania—E, C, Felton, Seventh Floor, Finance 
Building, Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island—Edwin A. Burlingame, Providence. 

South Carolina—H, L. Tilghman, Columbia. 

South Dakota—Charles McCaffery, State Capitol, Pierre, 

Tennessee—Joseph T. Ware, Memphis. 

‘Texas—Charles F. Gordon, Smithville. 

Utah—P. J. Moran, Salt Lake City. 

Virginia—Ralph Izard, 910 East Main Street, Richmond, 

Washington—Lawrence Wood, First Avenue and Main 
Street, Seattle. 

West Virginia—Lemuel B. Spaun, Charleston. 

Wisconsin—Eswald Pettet, Madison. 

Wyoming—Ed P. Taylor, Cheyenne. 

Vermont—E. K. Sawyer, Franklin, N. H. 

A very interesting and informing address upon the 
general subject of ‘‘Conservation and Distribution of 
Labor” was delivered before the Chicago Association of 
Commerce on Wednesday of this week by Nicholas van der 
Pyl, special agent of the Department of Labor, who is 
now touring the country to explain to commercial bodies 
at first hand the labor recruiting and supply plans of the 
United States Employment Service. The speaker said that 
the war must be won by the workingmen at home no less 
than by the boys at the front. Idling and jumping jobs 
must stop. Every man and woman engaged in some use- 
ful occupation and sticking to the jobs until the war is 
won is the objective we must work toward. The day is 
past for the private recruiting of labor. The private em- 
ployment agency with its graft, its encouragement of 
labor turnover and its specialization in bum and_ hobo 
labor is at the end of its career. The United States Em- 
ployment Service is destined to revolutionize the employ- 
ment situation of this country. It has been found that 
of the 8,000,000 industrial workers in the country there is 
an annual turnover of 32,000,000. That is, on an average, 
each laborer changes his job every three months. The loss 
in wages and the cost of changing involves a loss to the 
workers of nearly $400,000,000 a year. The economic 
loss is even more serious, and affects the nation’s. effi- 
ciency in the prosecution of the war. Mr. Van der Py! 
made a strong plea for the codperation of employers, as 
well as of employees, with the United States Employment 
Service, assuring them that it furnishes the organization 
which can make for the highest productive efficiency, and 
that they can not afford, either for their own personal 
interests or for patriotic reasons, to be indifferent to it. 
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GOVERNMENT ASKS FOR WALNUT 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., July 16.—The War Department 
authorizes the following statement from the Bureau of 
Aircraft Production: 

**More American walnut is needed for airplane pro- 
pellers and gun stocks. During the four years’ test in 
the present war this wood has proved to be the best 
material for the manufacture of the above articles. 

‘*The Government needs all the walnut that can be 
secured during the continuance of the war, but it does 
not buy the wood direct, as not all of it can be used for 
the above purposes, Mills holding Government contracts 
for gun stocks or propellers are anxious to purchase wal- 
nut trees and logs, and the Government urges the owners 
of trees or logs to sell them to the sawmills, Owing to 
their inability to purchase sufficient walnut logs the saw- 
mill proprietors have not been able to supply the present 
requirements of this Government and the Allies. 

‘** Bight with Your Walnut Trees’ is the new slogan 
of the hardwood section, Bureau of Aircraft Production, 
and the small arms section, Ordnanee Department. Half 
a dozen trees will provide lumber for a propeller and 
supply gun stocks for a platoon of infantry. The lack of 
a plane in the air or a platoon in the front line might 
lose a battle. Every tree counts. 

‘*Tf you have walnut trees, twelve inches or more in 
diameter, write to Capt. R. L. Oakley, Produetion Divi- 
sion, Small Arms Section, Ordnanee Department, Sixth 
and B streets, Washington, D. C. He will advise you 
where you can sell your walnut at a fair price.’’ 





LUMBER ADMINISTRATOR FOR FLEET 
CORPORATION 

WASHINGTON, D, C., July 16.—The Shipping Board has 
announced the appointment of John IL. Kirby, president 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, as 
lumber administrator for the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Kirby’s powers and duties are enlarged from 
those exercised by him recently as timber administrator 
for the South, it is stated. He will divide his time be- 
tween Philadelphia and the south, it is believed, and will 
have charge of logging operations, the production of lum- 
ber, cargo storage yards, the placing of orders with saw- 
mills and cancellation and transfer of such orders, and the 
control of excess or rejected lumber owned by the corpora- 
tion. He will place representatives in charge of the stor- 

age yards to keep records of receipts and shipments. 
W. J. Haynen, head of the New Orleans lumber office 
of the Fleet Corporation, has been in Washington re- 
cently and it is reported that he may be transferred to 





Philadelphia, the present headquarters of the corpora- 
tion. Lumbermen here also hear that F. K. Paxton of 
the lumber purchasing department of the Fleet Corpora 
tion may make a change soon. 





COMMODITIES GIVEN MINIMUM EXEMPTION 

WasHINGTON, D. C., July 16.—Instructions are being 
issued to Regional Traffic Committees promptly to amend 
tariffs to provide in addition to articles named in General 
Order No. 28 of the director general that the following 
commodities will not be subject to the rule which pro- 
vides that the minimum charge for a carload of freight 
will be $15: 

Forest products, viz.: Bark, billets, bolts, logs. 

Waste consisting of slabs, sawdust, shavings, boughs, 
edgings, listings, hog product, shingle tow, broken lum 
ber of miscellaneous widths and lengths, but none as long 
as 10 feet. 

Wood: Cordwood, fuel wood and pulp wood (not wood 
pulp). i 

The instructions will require that tariffs containing 
these changes be made effective upon one day’s notice 
after filing with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 





CAPITAL NOTES OF INTEREST 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 16.—About 200 wooden ships 
are reported nearly ready to be used in the coastwise 
trade, where they will relieve the railroad transportation 
situation to the extent of carrying coal, cotton ete. beween 
producing and manufacuring regions. It is reported that 
the wooden ships will not be fitted with engines and ma- 
chinery until after steel ships are supplied with them. 

Three thousand men of the limited service class under 
the draft have been called for work in the spruce forests 
of the West. They are to entrain for Vancouver, Wash., 
July 29. Men in other classes may volunteer until July 
23, after which the required number will be drafted from 
men of special qualifications or the limited service class. 
The men will be employed cutting spruce for airplanes. 

The United States Housing Corporation has been 
formed to handle the housing business of thie Govern 
ment under the Department of Labor. The stock is held 
by Secretary of Labor Wilson, Otto Fidlitz, head o! the 
housing bureau, and others connected with the service. 

DurinG 1917 from tke Antung district in China hard 
woods valued at $113,150 and softwoods valued at $1,- 
264,851 were exported. In addition to these poles valued 
at $67,121 were exported. 
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TRUCKS GIVE LUMBERMEN UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION 





A Case Where a Trailer Might Well Be Used—One of the Makes Employed by the Forest 
Engineers in France 





WHY LOUIS RICCI BOOSTS TRUCKS 


I am operating a 2-ton Republic truck and it does give 
very good satisfaction. I run 54 miles a day, drawing about 
2,500 feet of green spruce. The haul is 18% miles each 
way and I run two trips; that means 5,000 feet per day. 

This takes from 3% to 4 gallons of gas a trip and 1 pint of 
oil. I figure that I am doing the work of three teams, with 
a lot less cost. Enclosed find a picture of my truck taken at 
the time of breaking thru a bridge. The bridge was 21 feet 
long and the fall was 10 feet, but the rear end of my lumber 
striking on broken stringers and planks protected my truck, 
so we unloaded and jacked the truck out and got it back on 
the road, reloaded and started for the loading station. 

It would seem impossible for me to get along without it. 

I must say, again, it surely is a fine running truck and 
have had on the truck a little better than four tons. 

[The above communication was received from Louis Ricci, 
of the Louis Ricci Lumber Co., Rutland, Vt. This shows very 
clearly the excellent service that trucks of this type are 
giving the comparatively small operators. ‘Today with the 








REPUBLIC TRUCK RUNS FIFTY-FOUR MILES A DAY 


increasing scarcity of teams and drivers, to say nothing of the 
need of tapping timber beyond team haul from a railroad, the 
truck is truly demonstrating its usefulness for the lumberman. 
The accompanying illustration was made from the photograph 
sent by Mr. Ricci. It speaks for itself. The sturdiness of the 
Republic 2-ton truck is well shown by this accident and also 
by its hauling record, It will be noted from Mr. Ricci’s letter 
that he has had on the truck a little more than four tons, 
while the rated capacity is only two tons. Of course, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not going to endorse the overloading 
of any truck, but it is worthy of comment that this machine 
is so well built that it will stand up under a load twice as 
great as the maximum for which it was built. If a trailer 
were employed the hauling capacity of the truck could be 
greatly increased without any danger of overloading. 
Eprror.} 





DUPLEX SATISFIES IN TURPENTINE OPERATION 


Anyone who is acquainted with the conditions under which 
turpentine operations are carried on fully understands that 
hauling conditions are not of the best. For that reason the 
experience of the Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, 
La., is especially interesting. Right now it is not only getting 
to be hard to obtain teamsters in sufficient numbers but it is 
quite difficult to get enough teams. About two years ago 
the Great Southern Lumber Co, bought a Duplex truck for 
use at the company’s turpentine operation at Columbia, Miss. 
In connection with the truck a 5-ton tratler was purchased. 
The Duplex truck, as many lumbermen know, is of the 4- 
wheel drive type and is manufactured by the Duplex Truck 
Co., Lansing, Mich. The company has a special representative 
in New Orleans in the person of Edward R. Greenlaw, and to 
him a short time ago H. B. Woodcock, purchasing agent of the 
Jreat Southern Lumber Co., wrote a letter telling of the ex- 
cellent results obtained from Duplex trucks by the company. 
He said in part: i 

In order to demonstrate to you what we think about this 
proposition, we gave you another order for the same kind of 
an outfit on May 13. Each one of these trucks is making 
about eighty miles per day, and we are using it over roads 
of difficult country that would put a 2-wheel drive truck 
out of commission in about sixty days. 

It is the cheapest operated truck that we have ever seen, 
and do not think that there is another truck made that would 
do the work the same as yours is doing. 





TRACTORS NOT NEEDED IN BRITISH HONDURAS 


The present situation of the mahogany industry of British 
Honduras is that its export is prohibited and the whole of 
its possible supplies during the period of the war have been 
contracted for by the British Government and there is no 
possible chance of any export being allowed in the near 
future, except under arrangement with the Allied Govern 
— and which no doubt has already been settled between 

nem. 

The prominent American firms are already represented in 
the colony and have been for many years. ‘The principal are 
the Otis Manufacturing Co., of New Orleans; C. C, Mengel 
& Bros.” Co., Louisville, and I, T. Williams & Sons, New York. 

The principal suppliers of mahogany are my company ,; it 
owns about 1,500,000 acres of land in the colony and has been 
operating for the last fifty years. 

The chance of introducing mechanical tractors is exceed- 
ingly remote. There are no roads in the colony and except 
to one or two places on the main rivers it is impossible to 
get them to their destination except at such expense for the 
construction and clearing of roads as would altogether be 
out of proportion to any benefit derived from their use. The 
cost of operating—that is, of gasoline, kerosene etc. is far 
in excess of cattle teams. ‘The mahogany tree does not grow 
in patches or belts, but is scattered and perhaps averages 
Wo or three trees per acre. The trees grow in dense forests 
and the operations are to cut a main pass or road thru the 
helt, extending, perhaps, a length of eight to ten miles from 
the nearest creek to the main rivers. From this main pass 
harrow passes are cut and from these again other passes to 
the trees and it is only cattle teams that are suitable for 
hauling out the trees. Also another point against mechanical 
traction is the almost absolute lack of mechanics or even 
Men that could be trained in the colony. No repairs can be 
fxecuted and further the time that it takes to get supplies 
to the camps and which would include spare parts altogether 
Prohibits the use of mechanical tractior 

They have been tried many times, bu so far have always 
been failures for the above reasons. Nobody can risk a 
ic ure or delay in hauling. The season is very short, labor 
4 Scarce and any delay in getting out the wood directly the 

Tees are felled would mean the loss of a whole year and 
Probably the entire loss of the wood. 
attle teams are well understood; there is no great diffi- 





culty in traveling them and they also feed on the country. 

We ourselves have two traction engines in use, but the 
amount of hauling they do is comparatively small and they 
certainly have not paid their capital cost, altho they cost 
nothing for fuel as both have wood burning fire boxes to 
their boilers. 


At present I consider the introduction of tractors into the 
colony as a practical or paying proposition is not at all 
hopeful. 

[The above communication was received from the manager 
of the Belize Estate & Produce Co., of Belize, British Hon- 
duras, and is a reply to a request to give the extent of the 
use of tractors in mahogany operations in that colony. From 
the letter, it is very evident that for the present at least the 
market for tractors in the colony is very limited. The fact 
that the trees are scattered does not necessarily preclude the 
successful employment of tractors, for in this country it is in 
scattered stands that tractors are giving their best results. 
Roads, however, are almost unknown in British Honduras, 
and until the construction of good roads becomes more gen- 
eral, hauling by cattle will probably remain the most satis 
factory means of transportation. 

The mahogany situation in British Honduras as revealed 
by the letter is undoubtedly of interest to many United States 
lumbermen and for that purpose the letter is reproduced here, 

Eprror. } 





TRUCKS MAY OPERATE ON ALCOHOL 


Investigations are being carried on by the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce with a view to exploiting the 
use of mixtures of alcohol and gasoline in motor vehicles. 
The production of industrial alcohol on a large scale would 
help materially to increase the supply of motor fuel. 

Nearly all the automobiles in Norway and Sweden are 
operating on alcohol made from waste sulphite liquor from 
paper pulp mills. Alcohol is also used in automobiles in 
Spain, where the sale of gasoline for use in passenger cars 
has been prohibited. 

Alcohol can be produced at the paper pulp mills in this 
country at a cost of 15 to 20 cents a gallon at the present 
time, and if all the paper mills suitable for the purpose were 
equipped with the necessary plants they would have a com- 
bined capacity of 15,000,000 gallons a year. 

Waste from sugar mills and waste vegetable products pro- 
vide other sources for the production of alcohol. Distilleries 
and breweries, whose business is being curtailed by the 
passage of dry laws in some States and by regulations of the 
Food Administration against use of grain for manufacture 
of intoxicants, have the apparatus and skilled labor requisite 
for the production of industrial alcohol from these wastes. 
They should welcome an opportunity to continue operation, 
utilizing such products. 

Alcohol can be blended with gasoline to produce a suitable 
fuel'that will avoid the difficulties of starting a cold motor on 
alcohol alone, and without any change in the earbureter or 
the compression of the engine. 





TRUCK ECONOMY EXEMPLIFIED 


Frank Reed, distributer of a motor truck in Arkansas, says : 
“The sawmills of the State evidently have all become con- 
vinced at once that the motor truck is a money saver for them, 
judging from the manner in which they have been buying them 
in the last few weeks. We have sold one or more a day, and 
it is now a question of getting enough to supply the demand. 
We sold two cars to a mill at Waldo; Gillette and Cotton 
Plant mills have taken two more, and I never saw so many 
inquiries in my life. When the war is over the mule and the 
horse will be used for plowing only on the farms too small 
to purchase a tractor, or use the neighbor’s economically. 
The tractor will by that time so conclusively show that it 
does the work cheaper that live stock will be out of the 
running.” 





—— 


THIS TRUCK IS SERVING IN FRANCE 


The accompanying illustration shows one of the trucks em- 
ployed by the United States Forest Engineers in France. All 
of the companies and battalions have several trucks attached 
to them and they are used for a number of purposes, including 
hauling lumber and logs. The fact of the matter is that when 
the forest engineers were being equipped the Government 
purchased trucks for the regiments as being absolutely neces- 
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MACK TRUCK HAULING BIG WHEELS IN FRANCE 


sary. Many lumbermen in the United States will recognize 
in this illustration a Mack truck. The photograph from which 
the illustration was made was taken at the camp and shows 
the truck returning to the woods with two sets of big wheels 
in tow. Big wheels are used to a considerable extent by some 
of the companies in logging operations in France. 
eee 

THE use of tractors with trailers has come into such wide 
use in western lumbering operations that a return to former 
laborious methods of log handling is now unthinkable. The 
Adanac Lumber Co., near Hope, B. C., has put into service 
a tractor and trailer, which classes as a 10-ton vehicle, capable 
of handling 50-foot logs. The entire outfit is mounted on 


three pairs of wheels equipped with Goodyear 36x6 dual solid 
tires. Five thousand feet of logs can be carried at one load. 
Labor conditions in the western lumber regions are not the 
best. The shortage is somewhat offset, however, by the 
greatly increased efficiency in hauling permitted by tractors 
of this kind, 








We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 





















The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














LONG FIR JOISTS”... 
ano BIG TIMBERS *=~ 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


H.B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


YARDS: 
Minnesota 
Transfer. 











Custom Dressing and Boring 
MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 
MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on 1. C., Y. & M. V., N. 0. & G. N., G. & S. I. and A. & V. Railroads 











S. E. MORETON, Pres.  M. J. HALE, Sec’y & Treas. R. D. MORETON, Vice-Pres. 


Centra LumBer Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 
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HARDWOODS 





E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 


Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








Is the product of one of the best equipped 
mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple Flooring}Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded 
according to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mill, Onalaska, Texas. 














WANTED 
TO BUY 


/ 100 M 4-4 No. 5 Pie S2S 13-16’. 
5 cars 4-4 No. 3 Maple rough. 
6 cars 1x1—48’’ Birch and Maple squares. ‘ 
10 cars 4-4 No. 3 Birch rough. 
3 cars 1x4, 1x6—No. 3 Hemlock S1S. ‘ 


R. T. FELTUS LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
\ 327 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the thi 
Southern Hardwoods and choles of 8 laveristionst BOT RIEn 8 


Hardwood Floori i i 
: womy > ed peel The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 








Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 














Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 
| American Lumberman pi<"'s., Chicago 
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AN OPEN DOOR FOR AMERICAN EXPORTERS 


In recent articles in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on British 
lumber trade conditions W. J. Drewry, of Wimbledon, Surrey, 
England, has pointed out the great opportunities awaiting 
American lumber exporters in British markets, both now and 
after the war, should they care to take advantage of England’s 
unfortunate position as regards her own forests and her 
foreign lumber imports. This opportunity, already ripe for 
American lumbermen—provided, of course, that they can 
secure the needed cargo space—is again emphasized between 
the lines in the leading editorial in a recent issue of the 
Sritish “Timber News,” which expresses keen apprehension as 
to the country’s future lumber supply. This editorial gives 
chief consideration to the state of affairs at the White Sea 
markets of Russia, evidently figuring on these as being the 
chief sources of supply under the present order of things. The 
absolute necessity of Great Britain husbanding zealously her 
own forests is also voiced in this article, which reads as 
follows: 


What is going to happen this year with the shipments from 
the White Sea? ‘This is the question continually being asked 
in the trade, or what is left of it. That it will be necessary 
to receive fresh imports from Russia during the season seems 
unquestionable, tho whether it will be possible to get them 
over here is another matter. Everything, of course, depends 
on the action of the Government, and also upon the condition 
of affairs at the shipping ports in Russia. Before sending any 
tonnage out to the White Sea it will be necessary first of all 
to ascertain whether there is likely to be any difficulty in 
getting the goods put on board. It is known that lately there 
has been considerable trouble with certain working and other 
classes in the White Sea district, and therefore it is necessary 
to find out if there is any likelihood of these people holding up 
goods destined for this country. ‘The trading community in 
northern Russia fortunately is probably alive to the real 
situation, and for this reason good hopes may be entertained 
us to the outcome of this temporary unrest. If by any chance 
no wood does come from Russia this season there will have to 
be a large increase in the imports from other countries. Will 
this be possible? 

Future Supply Sources an Uncertainty 

The position here again is uncertain. Norway and Sweden 
may be able to send over larger supplies, tho in these days 
nobody can guarantee a definite quantity as regards actual 
shipments. Canada could, of course, send over large quanti- 
ties, but the tonnage necessary for this particular business is 
said to be more valuable for other descriptions of cargo. 
Hence this source of supply apparently is cut off, for the time 
being at any rate. It is necessary, therefore, to come back 
to the possibility of obtaining further supplies of wood from 
Russia. ‘That it will be necessary to import wood from 
abroad during the coming months is pretty certain, as stocks 
in this country are getting smaller and smaller, and it is not 
possible to augment to any appreciable extent the supply from 
home-grown timber, altho valiant efforts are being made to 
make up for the shortage in this way. 

Besides, it would never do to let us get “thinned out” en- 
tirely of home-grown wood, as no one can say how long the 
war is going to be continued. Let us harbor our own stocks 
as much as possible—they are by no means inexhaustible 
and continue to purchase in a systematic way the right pro 
yortion from abroad. In this way Great Britain will always 
lave a certain quantity of home-grown wood to fall back on. 
It would seem advisable to take the matter in hand in good 
time, as trees in certain parts are being cut down apparently 
at an alarming rate, and they can not be replaced during the 
war. 

[Norn: An article of absorbing interest on present forest 
conditions and the probable trend of Great Britain’s future 
forest policy appeared on pages 52-53 of the July 6, 1918, issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Anyone interested should not 
fail to read it.] 

Russian Supply Not Dependable 

The conditions in the lumber trade in northern Russia 
unquestionably are seriously disorganized after these three or 
four years of almost total isolation from the rest of the world 
and because of the commercial and economic disturbances that 
are attributable in part to the war and in part to the chaos 
that lately has torn all Russia. It is a question whether 
Great Britain can expect any material relief in her embar- 
rassing lumber situation from that region, not only during this 
season or during the war but even for a considerable time 
following peace, when the period of reconstruction sets in and 
her needs will be greatest. 

The mills along the White Sea coast, as elsewhere in Rus- 
sia, have been described as practically useless for further pro- 
duction because of the lack of serviceable machinery and the 
incomparable shortage of labor, which even at best under 
normal conditions is notoriously inefficient. The mills during 
the first two or three years of war were subjected to the 
heavy strain that an abnormally large production of lumber 
for war purposes imposed on them—for it must be remembered 
that altho Russia has greater forest resources than perhaps 
all other countries combined the number of its mills can 
easily be counted on one’s fingers; and therefore this great 
burden fell upon the shoulders of very few. This, coupled 
with the ignorance of machinery and the careless operation 
thereof characteristic of the Russian workman, resulted dis- 
astrously for the equipment, especially as replacement of 
machines as they passed the serviceable stage or of broken 
parts was impossible because of the strict exportation restric- 
tions in effect in both Nngland and Sweden, the chief sources 
of mechanical supplies. If any great quantity of lumber from 
the White Sea region is hoped for by Great Britain it must 
come from stocks cut after disorganized conditions prevented 
shipment, either domestic or foreign, and accumulated in 








A SERVICE TO LUMBERMEN 


In establishing a department devoted to for- 
eign fields for trade and exploitation the Ameri- 
can Lumberman desires to become of the utmost 
usefulness to lumbermen who are interested in 
finding either overseas markets for their product 
or new and larger opportunities for investment. 
The American Lumberman will at all times be 
glad to hear from those who desire authoritative 
information in this connection, and will do its 
best to learn and present the facts. It invites 
correspondence, confidential if desired; and it 
wants the fact borne in mind that this depart- 
ment is intended to become of real service to its 
subscribers interested in any way in foreign 
fields. 

The American Lumberman would also be glad 
to hear from those who have had experience in 
foreign trade or exploitation, who would care to 
tell what they know for the benefit of their 
fellow lumbermen. Such contributions will be 
appreciated. 











storage during these many months; or part of them probably 
are the products of the few Swedish mills operating in that 
region and which for some reason or another—probably 
greater operating efficiency—seem to have fared a little bet- 
ter than their Russian brothers. 


Early Future Not Promising 

But, whatever the case might be, after the present accumu- 
lation of stock is consumed the present scanty production in 
the Russian North will hardly be more than a couple of drops 
in the British bucket. Most of the White Sea mills will, in 
short, have to be practically entirely rebuilt and reéquipped— 
which is impossible before peace restores the commercial world 
to its normal equilibrium—before their production will become 
any kind of a factor in any market. This reconstruction 
of the industry will take considerable time; some 
authorities estimate that it will be at least five to seven 
years after the war before the force of the Russian 
lumber industry will make itself felt in the competi- 
tive markets—that is, have gotten its bearings enough to 
accumulate a surplus over the enhanced domestic needs for 
export. For there is no question but that the war has done 
commercial Russia a vast amount of good in creating a greatly 
increased domestic trade as soon as conditions permit, a 
subject to be discussed in a future article. 

It is apparent that Great Britain will not be able to satisfy 
her needs for some years from the White Sea regions. Nor 
will she get much from Sweden, with an ultra-conservative 
forest policy in effect in that country, altho both there and in 
Finland are great stocks of manufactured lumber in storage, 
the accumulation of many months, because of inability to 
harmonize shipments with production. But with these stocks 
exhausted there is not much chance for any formidable quan- 
tities being brought to market, especially by Sweden, which 
country has been overproducing notoriously during the last 
fifty years and hereafter must sit tight if it hopes to avoid 
facing a forest problem similar to that now faced by the 
sritish Government. 

Therefore American lumbermen now have an unparalleled 
opportunilty to establish themselves in the British market, 
for some years at least, until Russia is prepared to make a 
bid. And then it will become a matter of competition that 
will require good business sense and clean-cut ethics to over- 
come, 





THE COMMERCIAL AWAKENING OF AUSTRALIA 


Australia is preparing to take in hand the shaping of a 
greater commercial future for itself, not being inclined to rely 
upon Great Britain to establish policies affecting its inter- 
national relations. The Australians have been tremendously 
impressed by the changes in men’s affairs that the war has 
brought about, and will continue to bring about for many 
years in the future, and have become interested in a movement 
to adjust their country, both commercially and otherwise, ac- 
cordingly. The services formerly rendered Australia by the 
mother country having been withdrawn as a result of the war; 
the man power having been reduced; her lack of facilities 
having prevented her from supplying out of her great store 
the things which her allies so urgently needed, and other 
reasons having contributed to the realization that under the 
old order of things Australia was not the strong, econom- 
ically independent commonwealth it could have been, it is to 
correct this condition that the coéperative mind of the con- 
tinent has bent to the task of preparing for a greater future. 

The war has taught Australia how useless resources and 
wealth are unless facilities exist for making them available 
when and where they are wanted. With enormous surplusage 
of wheat, wool, sugar, beef and fruits Australia has been 
forced to erect storage houses and to risk millions in losses 
because of lack of transportation. It is to make sure that 
such a thing can not happen again that a great program of 
ship building has been entered into. Ship building projects 
are afoot in many places, and the commonwealth government, 
which has already taken over the Victoria State yards, is 
prepared to support them financially. Yards for building 
ocean-going vessels are being made ready at Melbourne, New- 
castle; Walsh Island, New South Wales; Williamstown, Vic- 
toria ; in Queensland and in Tasmania. The Tasmanian gov- 
ernment also has placed orders for ships in the United States. 
The recent successes with concrete vessels have demonstrated 
to Australia that weight of materials for ship building is not 
of great concern after all; therefore the utilization of its 
heavy native hardwoods for ship construction is widely con- 
sidered, until recently it having been thought too heavy for 
such use successfully. 


‘Exploiting Transportation Possibilities 


Closely related to these plans are those for port improve- 
ment, and a commission that recently completed a survey re- 
ported that Port Pirie, Adelaide, Brisbane, Freemantle, Hobart, 
Melbourne and Sydney were all capable of extension. The 
investigators constantly kept in mind the possibility of berth- 
ing 1,000-foot ships in the harbors. 

Railway extensions are also contemplated, to keep pace with 
the great industrial expansion of which Australia is capable 
and which will come to pass. The country’s natural resources 
have never been subjected to the exploitation easily possible 
in lands well supplied with railroads and waterways. Oil 
bearing shale exists there in large quantities; an abundance 
of mineral resources is scattered broadcast over the land; 
twenty sheep per person are bred, and with this ample supply 
of wool textile industries have an infinite field for expansion ; 
opportunities for agriculture, cattle breeding and cane sugar 
cultivation are limitless. It is also the purpose to extend the 
timber industry and sisal growing. Australia now imports a 
great deal of pine from the United States and hopes to find 
a market in this country for her own large quantities of 
hardwoods. 


Coéperation for Australian Development 


Early this year delegates from all parts of the country, 
representing all parties, assembled at Melbourne to consider 
an organization thru which these efforts of Australia to 
develop her resources and expand her foreign trade might be 
codrdinated and increased in effectiveness. Following are 
some extracts from a report made by Premier Hughes to the 
conference : 


Industrial associations will be the units of the scheme ol 
organization. The producers in an industry will form them- 
selves into an association. They will elect a council or board, 
with a permanent general secretary, and probably, in the case 
of most industries, with branch secretaries in each State. 
* * The objects of the association will be economic, 
and confined within the limits of its particular industry 
* * * ‘The association will ascertain exactly the position 
of the industry in relation to home and foreign markets, to 
promote its welfare, encourage its development, assist the 
individual to produce at the minimum cost, and dispose of 
his product so as to give the best return. * * * The 
council will collect data relating to finance, export, transport, 
to the actual circumstances under which the industry is car- 
ried on, the kinds of machinery or plant employed, the com- 
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parative costs of production; then make such recommenda- 
tions and take such action as is necessary and possible, by the 
substitution of more up-to-date methods, improved plants, 
prevention of overlapping, adoption of the codperative princi- 
ples-—where that is practicable and desirable—as will enable 
the Australian producer to hold his own in the local and for- 
eign markets. In the export trade these councils will decide 
what markets it is desirable to exploit and determine the 
best methods of pushing the product of the industry therein. 
* * * At the head of these councils will be a general 
council, the functions of which will be both advisory and 
executory. It will codrdinate the activities of the various as- 
sociations, give the support of its authority and influence 
to proposals put forward by them for developing trade etc. 
* * * The Government proposes to place the Science Bu- 
reau upon a permanent basis, and it will be an integral part 
of the scheme of organization. It will be in direct touch 
with the Department of Commerce and Industry and with 
the general council and various associations formed under the 
scheme. Thru it we will link up the technical schools and 
colleges, and thru them the universities and general schools. 

Since the bulk of the goods necessarily must find markets 
overseas, the report further suggests providing agencies in 
every part of the world where a demand already exists or 
ean be created. Truly this movement indicates the commercial 
awakening of a continent. 





TO PUSH BRITISH COLUMBIA’S TRADE ABROAD 


VANCOUVER, B. C., July 13.—That the tremendous task of 
developing the British and other European markets for British 
Columbia’s forest products has been assigned to L. B. Beale, 
formerly in charge of the Province’s lumber office in Toronto, 
has been announced by T. D. Pattullo, minister of lands. Mr. 
Beale’s principal mission in Europe will be to secure full in- 
formation on the European trade situation in its relation to 
the timber demand. In making the announcement Mr. Pat- 
tullo said: ‘The Government is determined to win for British 
Columbia its share in the overseas market. We have watched 
the trend of events closely and fully realize that British 
Columbia will have to buck against strong competition. We 
want to be prepared for any situation that may arise. If con- 
ditions warrant, Mr. Beale will remain in Europe perma- 
nently.’’ 

Mr. Beale will get into touch with the ministry of recon- 
struction in Great Britain immediately upon his arrival, and 
also with the office of the timber controller. The reports that 
he will send from time to time to the provincial government 
will form the basis of administrative and legislative action for 
the advancement of British Columbia’s lumber export trade. 

For sixteen years associated with the lumber business in 
Britain and having a thoro technical knowledge of the require- 
ment of English architects and builders, Mr. Beale is well 
qualified to act as the British Columbian special lumber trade 
commissioner. 

In connection with this appointment a British Columbia 
lumber trade journal comments editorially : 

While it is admitted that for some years the largest market 
for the products of British Columbia forests will be in 
Europe, it must not be lost sight of that there are others al- 
most equally important. For the last few years Oregon and 
Washington have been dividing the bulk of the Australian 
business between them, and this applies to a great extent 
to New Zealand. Any business which the industry has been 
able to retain in the last named country has been due to the 
fact that New Zealand has a preferential rate for Canadian 

roducts. China, Japan and South Africa are three countries 

n which there should be a larger connection. The sawmills 
in British Columbia can not afford to neglect any opportunity 


to develop their business there, and this can only be accom- 
_— by having a direct representative on the ground. 

eographically, the Oriental markets belong to British Colum- 
bia, and for that reason there should be a greater tendency 
to make them more productive from the business point of view 
than they are at the present time. 





RULES FOR PARTIAL EXPORT SHIPMENTS 


New rules promulgated by the War Trade Board covering 
partial shipments on export licenses became effective July 10, 
as follows: 


Heretofore partial shipments from interior points, or at 
ports of exit where the license itself could not be readily pre 
sented, have béen made by means of a special partial ship- 
ment certificate sworn to before a notary public or a certificate 
of transfer drawn by a collector of customs. ‘The use of these 
forms, KAB-23 and WTB-176, will be discontinued, and on 
and after July 10 partial shipments against export licenses 
may be made in the following manner, except in instances 
when the license itself can be presented at the port of exit: 

The shipper will prepare a shipper’s export declaration in 
quadruplicate and will endorse upon the back of the license in 
the space provided for the purpose the full details of the 
partial shipment he desires to make. He will then present the 
declaration (four copies) and the license (with the partial 
shipment endorsement on the back) to any postmaster of the 
first or second class or to a collector of customs. The post- 
master or collector to whom the papers are presented will 
compare them, and if they agree in fact, that official will 
countersign and date the partial shipment endorsement on the 
back of the license and will stamp all four copies of the ship 
per’s export declaration with an oflicial partial shipment 
stamp and sign and place his seal on such stamp. He will 
then return the license and all four copies of the declaration 
to the shipper. The collector of customs at port of exit will 
allow the partial shipment to proceed upon presentation of the 
declaration so stamped, signed and sealed. 

Shippers located in cities where there are no collectors of 
customs, but where the postoflices are of the first or second 
class, may communicate with their postmaster and ascertain 
at which postoflice stations, if more than one, and at which 
window this service will be rendered. The attention of ship 
pers is called to the fact that postmasters in cities wherein 
are located collectors of customs will not exercise this author 
ity. Shippers in such cities may apply to a collector of 
customs. 


THE use of balsa wood, product of a fast-growing Central 
American tree, has been suggested for airplane construction. 
The balsa tree will reach merchantable size, it is claimed, in 
about five years. The wood is light and porous and is said 
to have sufficient strength to qualify it for construction pur- 
poses. Balsa forests are being planted extensively in some 
sections of Central America and the United Fruit Co., it is 
said, has a 200-acre tract that was planted two years ago for 
experimental purposes. 


———ooOorn—rs 


Tub New South Wales (Australia) Department of Educa- 
tion has inaugurated a course in the Japanese language, “the 
most difficult language in the world,” in the secondary schools 
of the State and at the Sydney University. “Japan,” ex- 
plained a professor, ‘is our nearest neighbor. She has 60,- 
000,000 very busy people. A knowledge of her language in 
the future will be one of the biggest achievements of a young 
Australian and open up to him a career in the East which 
will be not only lucrative to himself but of immense benefit 
from a commercial aspect to Australia and the whole British 
Empire.” 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK - 








Demand continues below normal, even for the ordinarily 
dull summer months, due, of course, to the dearth of new con- 
struction in the house and apartment building line, except in a 
few cities where considerable activity prevails on account of 
the increase in population by reason of the influx of workers 
for munition or shipbuilding plants. A notable instance of 
this kind is Tacoma, Wash., where building is going on at a 
very lively rate. During June 268 permits were issued in that 
city, 90 of which were for residences. Other cities where con- 
siderable building is under way might be cited, but as already 
stated they are the exceptions to the general rule of “deadly 
dullness.” Woodworking plants in some sections are kept busy 
on war work, and there is an increasing tendency of manufac- 
turers to seek this class of work in order to tide over the 
period of building depression, which from all indications will 
continue for some time. Other manufacturers, in view of the 
difficulty of securing labor for running at full capacity even if 
they had the orders, are content to trim their sails and keep 
going at reduced speed while waiting for the clouds to drift 
by or to reveal their silver lining if they have any. Local 
manufacturers and jobbers report trade just about at a stand- 
still except for such small orders as are needed for repair jobs 
and extensions. 

Crop conditions are generally first class and hope still is 
expressed that considerab« .arm building may develop this 
fall, as the farmers will realize very high prices for all their 
produce and normally would put some of their profits into 
improved dwellings, but against this is the impression of 
high cost of materials and the desire of the Government to 
restrict building to an absolutely essential basis. Retail yards 
in the country towns have not come to the front as buyers to 
the extent that was hoped for. ‘The rural retailers figure that 
the prospect for fall busines is uncertain and they decline to 
stock up to any extent even tho they fully realize that by 
waiting too long they may find themselves unable to secure 
supplies when needed, because of car shortage. 

A lot of Government work is being done by the Kansas City 
Plants, but it is widely distributed and does not make much 
of a tax upon the capacity of any one plant. Regular business 
is reported slacker than at any previous time this year. A 
further advance of 3 to 4 percent on windows and doors has 
been marked up this week at some of the plants. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers are still running 
on a restricted schedule and say that they can see little pros- 
pect for increased business this season. Building permits in 
the Twin Cities thus far this year show about 25 percent 
decrease from last year, which was the first year that the 
building business was really hit by the war. 

Were it not for the construction of housing for workmen in 
Some of the industrial sections of the Cincinnati territory 
there would be but little activity of a normal character among 
the mills there. Fortunately, however, at least some of the 
mills are pretty well supplied with war orders for products 
ona than their usual output, and so are able to keep fairly 

usy. ; 

Millwork manufacturers at Buffalo, N. Y., are getting a fair 
amount of business at present, but are not inclined to be 
optimistic about the outlook for the near future. But few 
houses are being erected. July business is expected to show a 
decrease from last year, as June did, 


No change is reported in the situation at Baltimore, Md., 





where manufacturers and jobbers of sash and doors still are 
largely dependent on the Government for their business. Some 
apprehension is expressed as to where the business is going to 
come from when the Government orders cease, 

Business is dull at the San Francisco sash and millwork 
plants, tho a fair trade is enjoyed by the door factories around 
the Bay. White and sugar pine mills are running at full capac 
ity, with a moderate production of pine door stock and open 
sash. Mills use much Nos, 2 and 8 shop as box lumber and are 
not accumulating stocks of shop. At a number of the mills the 
factory lumber is being cut into widths and thicknesses that 
can readily be cut down into common, 

Prices of common window glass hold steady, with a tend- 
ency upward. Manufacturers report demand up to expecta- 
tions, bulk of the orders running to 10 x 15 and 14 x 22 
inches, these sizes being largely used in Government construc- 
tion, 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


BELLEPOINT, Ky., July 18.—The Bellepoint Lumber Co., has 
purchased large boundaries of fine hardwood timber in Lee and 
Leslie counties along the Kentucky River. The timber will be 
cut and floated down the river in rafts to the company’s big 
mills here. It is said that the development of the timber will 
be started at once. 


QUICKSAND, Ky., July 18.—The Kentucky River Hardwood 
Lumber Co., with large mills here, has purchased several hun 
dred acres of rich timberlands along the Kentucky River and 
Quicksand Creek which it will open for immediate develop 
ment. The oak and poplar on this property are said to be 
especially fine. 

LITTLE Rock, Ark., July 18.—2E. T. Tobey, of the Mercan 
tile Trust Co., sold 2,560 acres of pine lands in Montgomery 
County to the Caddo River Lumber Co. for a cash considera 
tion said to be $21,700. The sale was made for the Occident 
Lumber Co., of Little Rock. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., July 16.—The Crescent Lumber & Stave 
Co. has purchased timberlands on Blackberry Creek, near 
Whitesburg, and plans immediate development of the Pike 
County holdings. 


Hypen, Ky., July 15.—Robert Creech, a local lumberman, 
has bought 500 acres of hardwood timberlands along the 
South Fork of the Kentucky River in Leslie County. An 
nouncement that mills will be installed within thirty days 
was made. It is said that a good part of the poplar will be 
floated down the South Fork to big mills below here, 


Bucknorn, Ky., July 17.—The Buckhorn Coal & Lumber 
Co., recently organized, has purchased 500 acres of additional 
timber and coal lands lying along the middle fork of the 
Kentucky River and Buckhorn Creek in Perry County. This 
company announces that development of this property will be 
started during the year. A branch line of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad will be extended several miles, reaching the 
properties. Surveys have been made, 


Hypen, Ky., July 17.—-The most important timberland deal 
made in Leslie County in several months occurred recently 
when W. H. Lewis and J. H. Lewis and others purchased 
1,200 acres of hardwood timberlands here. It is stated that 
mills will be installed by Aug. 15 and the development of the 
timber started, and that at least four years will be required in 
which to cut the timber. 
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Any lumberman who knows the nat- 
ural advantages of our Peninsula 
location, by reason of its transfer 
facilities and close proximity to the 
vast hardwood timber resources of 


Arkansas, 


Tennessee, 


Mississippi, 


Kentucky and Louisiana, recognizes 
that here is the logical place to send 
orders for lumber or allied products. 





The Mississippi 
Box Company 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 


Boxes, Box Shooks 
and Crating. 





Gregertsen 
Brothers Co. 


CYPRESS SPECIALISTS 
Lath, Shingles, Mouldings 
Qyick Shipments from 

our Cairo Yards. 


General Office, McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Louisiana 


Lumber Co.,inc. 


Mixed Shipments—Emergency Service. 


Yellow Pine, Yard, Factory, 
Railroad & ImplementStock. 
AlsoCypress,Oak,Gum,Red- 
weet fusion and Red Cedar. 


CAIRO, ILL. 





The Pioneer 


Pole & Shaft Co. 


Timber Dept, Office, Memphis, Tenn. 


Wanted—Sawed Pole and 
Shaft Strips Automobile 
Rims and Billits, Split 
HickoryAutomobile Billits 


NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 





The Hendrix Mill 
& Lumber Co., Inc. 


Manutacturers of High-Grade 
Band-Sawed Hardwood Lum- 
ber—Dimension Stock. Band 
Saw-Mill and Yards. 


MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 





Schuh-Mason 


Manufacturers and 
olesalers of 


Lumber Com pany ae Hardwood 


«umber. 


OFFICE — Miller-Schuh Building, CAIRO, ILL. 





Kellogg Lumber 


Company 


OAK and ASH 
Our Specialty. 


Yard and Office, 10th St., and Big Four R. R., Cairo, lil. 





Cairo Egg Case 


& Filler Co. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Egg Cases, Egg Case F illers, 
oultry Coops, Poultry 
Boxes, Excelsior and 

Cement Coated Egg Case 
Nails. Carload Lots 
a Specialty. 





The McClure 


Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 
Saginaw Silos and National 
Homes and Garages 


SAGINAW, MICH. 





Dunbar Mill & 


Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Hardwood Lumber, 
Wagon and Dimension Stock 


308-9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., CAIRO, ILL, 





Williamson-Kuny Mill 


& Lumber Co., Inc. 


Southern Hardwood Lumber 
Band Saw Mill and Planing Mill 
Furniture Dimension Stock 

and Crating. .? 


Main Office, Plant and Yards, Mound City, III. 





THE BARTELME CO. 


OF ILLINOIS 


Merchant and 

Manufacturer of 

outhern Hardwood 
umber, 


Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 








P. T. Langan 
Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


MILLWORK 
Exterior and Interior 
House Finishing 
a Specialty. 
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‘LUMBER Serene 
M “Better” Yard Stock 


© Because That Is Our Business 
i'R A Trial Shipment of Our Famous 


“Kaney Kreek Klears” 


_ (SOUTHERN PINE) 


Will Demonstrate to You Ng 
The High Quality of Our Product. 
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Foster Lumber Company 
Long : LUMBEF 


Building. 
| KANSAS CITY, MO, 





a, 


Texas Hardwoods 


Are a Good Buy 


Oak, Ash, and especially is this 
Gum, m : - 

true when you can get 
Cypress, the variety of woods 
Hickory, ‘ ae 
Yellow Pine. shown opposite. Get in 
Structural . 

Timbers up touch with us now on 
to 4g’ long. 


future needs. 


Sabine Tram Company 
B.B.HAUL, Manger, BEAUMONT 
TEXAS 


H. LEEPER, 6. S. A. 


Hardwood Dept. Yellow Pine Dept. 
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ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 









“Velvet Edge” 





QUARTER- PLAIN- \ Vay Flooring 
SAWED SAWED Strips 
TONGUFD AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING . 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak‘ we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 








Flooring 
Perfection 


has certainly been attained at our 
mills judging from the repeat orders 
we get. For years we have special- 
ized in the manufacture of 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


The finest oak timber that grows in the state of 
Arkansas goes into it and the work is done by ex- 
perts. Tell us your needs and let us quote you 
prices. 





Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
j Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 














LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


July 16.-—Official announcement was recently made at 
Washington that the proposed artillery cantonment to have 
been erected at West Point, Ky., will be erected at Stithton, 
Ky., about nine miles south of West Point and on the Eliza- 
bethtown road. A number of buildings will be erected at 
West Point, where the artillery range will be located. How- 
ever, it was learned that the land in that section was often 
overflown when the Ohio and Salt rivers were at high stages, 
and the cantonment itself will be at Stithton. This camp 
will cost around $10,000,000 to $12,000,000. The Alfred 
Struck Co., of Louisville, has the contract for the buildings 
at West Point, but it is understood that the general contract 
may be split up between several concerns due to its size. 

There is no great demand for either hardwoods or building 
material in the Louisville field. The hardwood men look 
forward to the furniture factories getting busy following 
the summer shows. It is believed that the furniture trade is 
fairly well stocked, but as usual will begin buying to cover 
orders following the big sales period. The farmers of Ken- 
tucky, who during the spring purchased considerable build- 
ing material, have been busy in the fields for some time and 
very little lumber has been moving to the rural territory. 

Ray Williams, traffic manager of the Cairo Association of 
Commerce, at Cairo, Il., has taken up with the lumber inter- 
ests of Louisville, Cincinnati, Evansville, Paducah, Metropolis, 
St. Louis and East St. Louis the question of having the vari 
ous lumber markets at Ohio River crossings placed on the 
same relative basis as existed prior to June 25, when the in 
crease in freight rates became effective. The question has 
been taken up with the carriers and the Railroad Administra 
tion in order to secure the same relative adjustments that 
existed prior to the increase, and it is planned to take it up 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. To back this 
movement the support of the lumber interests in the towns 
named has been asked, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


July 17.—-The hardwood lumber trade reports a falling 
off in demand for practically all items, due to the inability 
of the domestic trade to build up sales. Building operations 
have become almost negligible and this condition is not ex- 
pected to improve extensively during the rest of the sum- 
mer. Manufacturers are not greatly discouraged over this 
condition, because most of the plants have as many Govern 
ment orders or subcontracts as they can handle for some 
time. These orders are being booked constantly and in in 
creasing numbers, and the trade has no reason to fear the 
slump in the domestic demand. 

Logs are not as plentiful as they were some time ago, be 
cause farmers generally are very busy with their crops this 
season, This is an experience that the manufacturers in 
this territory feel every year and they say that the supply 
of logs will be increased later in the summer when farmers 
have more time to devote to logging work. 

Prices remain firm, the demand for quartered oak, 
hickory and poplar being excellent. The demand is 
heavy for second grade gum. 

There has been some complaint by farmers in central Indi 
ana that men have called on them representing themselves 
as Government agents, demanding that farmers sell their 
walnut groves. A few farmers have charged that a few 
lumber companies have been taking advantage of the situation 
to increase their output of walnut lumber. These charges, 
however, have not been substantiated by State officials who 
have conducted a hurried investigation. 

Building and Joan companies, architects and builders all 
report that the building trade is very inactive at this time 
and that business is slow, and they expect no improvement 
this year. Sash and door mills feel this loss of business 
more keenly than any other branches of the trade. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


July 15.—Uneertainty as to the aims of the Government 
in fixing prices on lumber, and the further retrenchments by 
building and loan associations here, which now constitute 
the principal source of finance for building purposes, and 
especially the residence construction, have caused local trade 
to take a more conservative attitude in its operations since 
the beginning of the current month. 

At the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers the results of 
investigation by Secretary J. V. O’Brien among building and 
loan interests have been presented to the members. This 
inquiry shows that they are less keen than ever over loans, 
for the reason that most of them report withdrawal of funds 
for the purchase of Liberty Bonds. There are a few such 
companies, however, which show an increase in deposits. 
Nearly all are retrenching, says Mr. O’Brien, in order to be 
able to make loans on the fourth Liberty Loan drive. In his 
report he says: 

“We have been informed that the Cleveland allotment will 
probably be $4,000,000, and if the public does not subscribe 
this quota banks and other financial interests will have to 
make it up. Consequently we see greater conservatism in the 
matter of loans as the summer advances. Inquiries regard- 
ing loans from second mortgage companies show that money 
from these sources also is scarce at this time.” 

Attention of lumber interests is directed to the showing 
of building permits for 1918 so far, In the first five months 
of this year permits have totalled $119,1382,035, while permits 
for the same period in 1917 were $127,108,455. This is not 
an unfavorable report for Cleveland, but lumber interests 
believe that the figures for June and July of this year will 
show a greater falling off from the same months last year. 

Regardless of these conditions, members of the Cleveland 
board believe that the radical increase in wages and the higher 
prices of material, due to scarcity, and increased freight rates 
have as much as anything to do with the. curtailment of 
building. Meanwhile considerable building is done by those 
who have their own money to finance their operations with, 
but of course this is by no means sufficient to bring the de- 
mand for lumber up to anywhere near normal. 

Conditions in yellow pine were more confusing the last week 
or so as a result of the stand taken by the Government, in 
the opinion of A, G. Webb, vice president of the West Vir- 
ginia Timber Co. “Dealers do not know just what to do as 
yet, because of the proposed price fixing at Washington,” 
says Mr. Webb. “Establishment of prices for the manufac- 
turer has made for uncertainty as to whether this affects the 
wholesaler or not,” says €. H. Foote, of the Foote Lumber 
Co. “Until this is thoroly understood wholesalers are laying 
low. So far only yellow pine is affected by this move of the 
Government and dealers are awaiting further developments. 
In some cases prices are higher and in others lower. This 
shows the Government is trying to get at the true relative 
values,” 

Lumber interests were informed of the removal of the offices 
of the Aircraft Production Board from the Union Building, 


ash, 
also 


this city, to Washington this week. The offices were estab- 
lished here Feb. 1. The order for removal, from Lieut. Col. 
Cc, W. Mixter, chief of the production board at Washington, 
was made in order to eliminate the extra work of keeping 
duplicate records for headquarters at Washington. The offices 
here will be kept open, however, as the Cleveland branch for 
the Dayton headquarters inspecting board. F. L. Lawrence 
has been in charge of the plane and engine inspection division 
of the Cleveland headquarters, 

J. A. Walton, who has been connected with the C. H. Foote 
Lumber Co, for a long time, has resigned to go into partner- 
ship with his brother-in-law. They will organize the B. & W. 
Tool Co. and will announce their plans later. Mr. Walton's 
successor will be appointed soon, says C. H. Foote. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


July 15,—Hardwood manufacturers in this district say 
trade has been good, one declaring that it has been better 
than for several months and still comes from every direc- 
tion. Quartered white oak is in good demand, while thick, 
plain oak drags. Walnut for airplane and gunstock use is in 
exceptionally good demand but walnut for other uses is 
slow, Hickory, ash, maple, elm and poplar are in good request 
while gum and quartered sycamore are quiet. The labor 
situation shows but little improvement, girls and women be 
ing employed where practicable. The car situation is much 
improved, tho logs are not coming in as rapidly as desired. 

Local and nearby lumber manufacturers and dealers and 
wood consuming factories are taking much interest in the 
recent organization of the Evansville subdivision of the Cincin- 
nati regional committee on war contracts and many new appli- 
cations for membership are being received daily. 

John H. Rohsenberger, this city, who is field secretary of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, is greatly en 
thused at the taking over by the Government of control of the 
Mississippi River from the Gulf to St. Louis and sees in this 
action the immediate development of the Ohio River coal fields 
and a great industrial awakening in this territory. sarges 
that are to be constructed, he believes, will undoubtedly be 
used on the Ohio River, tho if such is not the case at any rate 
a quick waterway route to the lower Mississippi and Gulf 
territory will be provided, 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


July 16.—Saginaw Valley lumber concerns have a large 
amount of Government business and this in addition to the 
regular trade keeps them more than busy. ‘There is no longer 
much worry as to the lumber situation because there is no 
time for thought on the matter. Most lumber companies can 
secure all the orders they can handle and then a few more 
to make the measure full and overflowing. Along with the 
brisk business the prices continue firm and ever firmer, while 
the outlook is exceedingly favorable. There is a strong de 
mand for labor and in Bay City such concerns as the FB. B. 
Foss Co., Bigelow-Cooper Co. and Bradley-Miller Co. are 
constantly advertising for men. 

A good supply of lumber is being received in the valley from 
Canadian and northern Michigan points. The largest single 
load of lumber in years arrived in Saginaw the first of the 
week, The steamer Langell Boys brought in 478,278 feet of 
rough pine and the schooner 0. J. Fillmore carried a cargo of 
531,153 feet of lumber, or together a total of 1,009,431 feet. 
Captain Harrigan, in charge of the vessels, reports that they 
were loaded at John Island by about forty Indians in twenty 
eight hours. 

The organization is practically completed in District No. 
3 for the survey as to the industries engaged in making war 
materials or that could do so, the character of the products 
manufactured, the number employed and the output. Chair 
man Julius B. Kirby, Saginaw, has appointed the county 
chairmen and they have notified him of their acceptance. 
These are Capt. G. G. Scranton, of Harbor Beach, for Huron 
County ; Mayor H. W. Owen, of Vassar, for Tuscola County ; 
I’. W. Ruggles, manager of the Republic Truck Co. at Alma, 
Gratiot County; H. E. Chatterton, of Mt. Pleasant, Isabella 
County, and Paul F. H. Morley for Saginaw County. Uni- 
form blanks are to be distributed to all manufacturers on 
which the desired information is to be given. 

Twenty-six counties will send representatives of all branches 
of war activities to a district war congress to be held in Bay 
City July 31 and August 2, with about 1,500 present. The 
counties in the district extend from the Straits of Mackinac 
to the south line of St. Clair County and from Lake Huron 
and the St. Clair River to the west line of Isabella and 
Clare counties. 

Edward C, Oscar, for thirteen years auditor of the lumber 
concern C, K, Eddy & Sons, was elected secretary-treasurer 
of the Saginaw East Side Board of Education July 15, sue- 
ceeding William C. Klump, who has served in that position 


fifteen years. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


July 16.—Altho there is considerable dullness in hardwood 
circles, some large transactions are being put thru here. 
There is quite a good business in quartered white oak in the 
higher grades and in practically all grades of thick plain 
sawn oak, especially that 8/4 and thicker; likewise, inquiry 
for ash and hickory in all grades is good while there is no 
complaint whatever as to the call for the lower grades of 
cottonwood and gum. Inquiry among box manufacturers de 
velops the fact that offerings of these materials, in the 
grades indicated, are comparatively small, so far as the open 
market is concerned, and that, while there is perhaps a slight 
increase in production, prices are maintained at the high level 
current during the last several months, Demand for cypress 
is only fair, while the movement of red gum is not particu 
larly heavy, 

Members of the hardwood trade here report the supply of 
flat cars larger, with resultant improvement in the inbound 
movement of logs not only to mills here but also to those else 
where in this territory. They also note a better supply o! 
box cars and other equipment for handling outbound ship- 
ments of lumber, to say nothing of the further lifting of! 
embargoes on the Pennsylvania lines. 

Another favorable development is that more labor is avail 
able for the cutting and hauling of timber as a result of the 
“laying-by” of corn and other crops thruout the valley terri 
tory. 

The cotton crop thruout the Memphis territory, including 
the upper Mississippi and Yazoo deltas, is the finest in recent 
years and gives brilliant promise just now. Much regret 1s 
occasioned, however, by reports coming from every source 
that the corn crop is almost a failure. 

Official information from Washington indicates that ap 
proximately $2,500,000 has been agreed upon. for the establish 
ment of barge lines on the lower Mississippi and on the War 
rior River. This amount is nothing like that for which bus! 
ness interests of the Mississippi Valley have been contending, 
but it is pointed out here that it at least marks Government 
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sanction of the enterprise and that it represents a beginning 
of a movement which may assume large proportions. The 
volume of lumber, coal, cotton and other heavy freight that 
will be offered for handling on the river promises to be excep 
tionally large and steps are already being taken to have this 
service begun, at least in a small way, in time for handling 
a part of this heavy freight this fall and winter. Lumber 
interests will be beneficiaries to a very large degree. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


July 16.—Continued broad demand for nearly every kind 
and class of lumber from Governmental and industrial sources 
closely identified with the Government is noted in the Wis- 
consin lumber trade. Usually at this time of year mills have 
experienced a noticeable slackening as the middle of July 
approached, but this year there has been a steady maintenance 
of demand and mills continue to be sold up ahead on prac- 


tically all items. The uncertainty concerning price-fixing by . 


the Government may have had some effect in reducing ordi- 
nary requirements, but if this is true, it is not appreciable 
from the steady stream of new orders that are placed every 
day. 

Northern mills are running at a capacity that is limited 
only by the supply of help. Wherever possible, night shifts 
are employed in order to make some progress in the direction 
of eatching up with delivery specifications. The railroad 
freight situation is satisfactory and is regarded as improved 
when compared with a year ago. 

The ship building industry of Wisconsin grows apace. Two 
new concerns of considerable size have been incorporated 
during the last week or ten days. One will build wooden 
boats and the other will construct thirteen steel ships for 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The Fabricated Ship Cor 
poration, of Milwaukee, has an authorized capital of $600,- 
000 and will undertake the building of seven steel ships at 
one time. The Mid-West Ship Building Corporation, of De 
Pere, Wis., is capitalized at $100,000 and will build wooden 
boats. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


July 17.—Two lumber cargoes were received at this port 
during the last week, the total amount being 1,700,000 feet. 
Both cargoes were of hardwoods. The Mary Woolson brought 
900,000 feet of stock for Montgomery Bros. & Co. and the 
Grampian 800,000 feet for the H. T. Kerr Lumber Co. ‘The 
receipts of shingles for the week were 400,000, which is the 
smallest record for a long time. 

One of the largest ship building yards on the Great Lakes 
is to be established by the Ferguson Steel & Iron Co., on a 
3d5-acre tract along the Buffalo River. The land was sold 
by M. M. Wall, J. B. Wall, A. J. Elias, G. Elias and others, 
who had been hoiding it as an investment. It has a frontage 
of 3,000 feet on the river and a depth of 800 feet to the 
Abbott Road. The steel company is preparing to build sea- 
going towing steamers for the Government and is scheduled to 
lay down the first one this week. These vessels will be small 
enough to proceed to salt water thru the Welland Canal and 
when enough of them are built to satisfy the demand the 
company will likely go into canal boat building. Several 
hundred men are being employed at the plant. 

Coal dealers in Canada have found it very difficult to get 
supplies for their customers for the coming winter and a 
probability exists that wood will be used as fuel to a larger 
extent than last winter. Some dealers are already making 
arrangements for carrying a large amount of wood, believing 
it hopeless to expect coal enough to go around. Northern 
Ontario has plenty of wood for fuel purposes. 


Fred M. Sullivan and other members of the family were 
called to Bogalusa, La., last week by the death of Mrs. W. H. 
Sullivan, a former resident of this city. 

James B. Wall, president of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber 
Co., is spending two weeks in the South visiting a number of 
mills in the hardwood trade and looking after shipments. 

The price of barrels in the apple trade, which started at 75 
cents this season, continues to soar, and buyers have lately 
been paying 90 cents. Baskets are also much higher. 

The Buffalo lumber wholesaler, especially if he has no yard 
behind him, has taken alarm at the order of the Government 
providing that all southern pine and fir shall be sold at Gov- 
ernment prices. This means, of course, that unless the mill 
will sell to the jobber or wholesaler at a reduction there is no 
profit for the middleman whatever. This is expected to be 
extended to the whole lumber trade before long, and is likely 
to affect many more people than the mere middleman. Presi- 
dent Horace F. Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, has gone to Wash- 
ington to take the matter up there and see if the order can 
not be modified, for, altho his firm is a large producer, it can 
not under this order resell lumber at a profit. A Buffalo 
wholesaler commenting on the situation said the Government 
apparently had no use for the middleman, either in coal or 
lumber. 

Buffalo’s building permits for the last week numbered 
seventy, with total costs of $287,900. The largest permit was 
for the General Electric Co., which will erect a new factory 
building at Fillmore Avenue and East Ferry Street at a cost of 


$180,000. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


July 16.——-All hardwoods in this market continue strong and 
about all the lumber that can be produced is being disposed 
of, largely to the Government or to be used in contracts for 
the Government. Labor conditions are restricting production 
considerably, and production is constantly becoming more 
expensive and the cost figures are mounting. The car situa- 
tion also is not good, and mills constantly have to give con 
sideration to their ability to ship before they sell to the 
civilian trade. Oak, poplar, ash and walnut are leading 
features of the market, especially in the thick stocks. 

Building operations continue light outside of Government 
work, and permits for actual construction this month in Cin 
cinnati are discouragingly small in value of improvements. 
Of course, the distribution of lumber and other building mate- 
rial has suffered so far as it has had to do with anything not 
for war purposes. 

The movement of the vehicle woods is more encouraging. 
There has been considerable increase in the operations of the 
factories turning out heavy wagons and trucks, and even car 
riage manufacturers have taken courageand have come intothe 
market for additional material to carry them forward, at least 
until the end of the year, for which period they have 
arranged priorities for what steel they need under the stand- 
ardized plan of manufacture. 

The John Rempe Lumber Co. has been formed here and in 
corporated with $15,000 capital to take over the business of 
the M. R. Short Lumber & Timber Co, Mr. Short died a few 
months ago. John Rempe, of F. Rempe & Sons, sawmill oper 
ators, and president of the Ruzika-Rempe Lumber Co., will be 
president of the new company, and Rudolph Ruzika secretary 
and treasurer, the same position he occupies with the Rempe 
Ruzika Lumber Co, 

The Cherry Lumber Co., which some months ago began 
extensive improvements of its property in this city, has com- 
pleted and, placed in commercial operation a large drying 
plant as a new unit. The cherry trade is pronounced very 
active, altho like most other kinds of lumber it has been 
difficult to get all that could be handled, 





TO DEVOTE YARD TO WOODEN SHIPS 

New ORLEANS, LA., July 15.—In reply to telegraphic 
advice from Washington last week to the effect that the 
lederal Shipping Board was considering the transfer of 
a contract for twelve steel ships from the Jahneke Ship- 
building Co. to the Mobile Shipbuilding Co, E. I. 
Jahneke, head of the former concern, wired from Phila 
delphia, explaining that he had suggested to the Kmer 
gency Fleet Corporation that he be permitted to transfer 
his steel ship contracts to another yard and devote to 
entire facilities of his company’s yard at Madisonville, 
La., to construction of wooden steamships and seagoing 
barges, a type of construction for which its yard is ad- 
mirably equipped. ‘‘T regret exceedingly,’’? Mr, Jahncke 
added, ‘‘that my efforts along this line of efficiency, which 
are so well received here, should be misconstrued in my 
own city, thereby casting a reflection on the port of New 
Orleans as a ship building center.’’ 





MAINE SHIP YARDS ARE BUSY 


BaNGor, Mx., July 16.—Wooden ship building in Maine 
is now at its highest point of prosperity in twenty-five, 
years, all the old yards being busy while many new ones 
have been ereated to meet the unprecedented demand for 
tonnage. Among the vessels now in process of construc 
tion are the following: 


tangor-—The Bangor-Brewer Shipbuilding Co., one 4-masted 
Schooner of 700 net tons, in frame, to be followed by another 
of about the same size. Bangor Shipbuilding Corporation, one 
4-masted schooner of 750 tons, to be followed by two more, 

Bath—Kelley-Spear Co., a freight steamer of 8,500 tons 
deadweight capacity; Crosby Navigation Co., a 5-masted 
schooner of 8,000 tons deadweight capacity. 

Belfast—Matthews Bros. Co., a 5-masted schooner of 2,200 
tons gross register, 

soothbay Harbor—Atlantic Coast Co., rebuilding steamer 
Winter Harbor; Boothbay Harbor Shipbuilding Co., two 4 
— schooners of 800 tons each and a steamer 122 feet 
ong. 

Biddeford—Biddeford Shipbuilding Co., a 4-masted schooner 
of 1,400 tons deadweight capacity. : 

Camden—R. L, Bean, three 4-masted schooners of 1,150 
gross tons each, 

East Boothbay—East Coast Ship Co., a 4-masted schooner 
of 850 gross tons. 

Harrington——Frye-Flynn (Co., a 4-masted schooner of 700 
tons; Thomas J. Greenlaw, three 5-masted schooners for the 
Frye-Flynn Co., of New York. 

Phippsburg—F. S. Bowker & Sons, a 4-masted schooner of 
800 tons. 

Portland—The Portland Shipbuilding Co., third beam 
trawler for East Coast Fisheries Co. Several wooden steamers 
have been launched at Portland and several more are in 
Process of construction, all for the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration. 

Rockland—Francis Cobb Shipbuilding Co., a steamer of 
8,500 tons deadweight capacity for the Great Northern Paper 
Co., and a 4-masted schooner of 1,000 tons capacity for 
Crowell & Thurlow, of Boston. 7 

Thomaston—George A. Gilchrest, a steamer, Ferris type, of 
8,500 tons gross, for the Federal Shipping Board. 


NOTES ON SHIP BUILDING ACTIVITIES 


Sandy Point—Three steamers of 8,500 tons gross each for 
the Federal Shipping Board, 

Stockton—-A 4-masted schooner of 1,200 tons capacity. 

Wiscasset-—-Standard Shipbuilding Co., of New York, will 
build in the next twelve months at least six wooden vessels. 

Orrington—-Boston & Penobscot Shipbuilding Corporation, 
a 4-masted schooner of 750 net tons, to be followed by two 
more of the same size, 





FATTENING THE LAUNCHING RECORD 

Tacoma, Wasu., July 13.—The wood ship Thann, 
eighth vessel of the fleet of auxiliary vessels being built 
at the Foundation Co.’s yards here, was launched last 
night at 9:30. It was christened by Miss Hstella Guns 
ton, of Tacoma. The Thann is a five-master of the same 
type as the other seven launched at the Tacoma yards 
for the French Government and is of about 3,000 tons. 
It will have two steam engines for power. The Thann 
is the eighteenth vessel launched by the Foundation Co. 
at Portland and Tacoma, making a record at the two 
yards of a launching every six and one-half days since 
March 30. It is also the twenty-third ship launched at 
Tacoma sinee the ship building program got under head- 
way. 





~ 


LAY PLANS FOR 8-WAY YARD 
WILMINGTON, N. ©., July 15.—Further conferences 
among business men of this city are understood to have 
gone a long way toward making certain that when the 
subject of an 8-way ship yard for this port is reopened 
upon return from the Pacific coast of Viee President Piez 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation the enlarged building 
program will definitely be made possible. Details and 
plans discussed at the conferences were not made publie, 
but it is not believed that Wilmington will allow the 
opportunity to secure an industry involving the expendi- 
ture by the Government of about $12,000,000 in wages 
to pass without at least a strong effort to meet the re 
quirements for securing the mammoth enterprise. 

John W. Towle, the Emergeney Fleet Corporation’s 
representative at Wilmington, says very frankly that the 
Government wants to build ships to the limit at this 
port, and it is simply up to Wilmington to do the things 
required. It is believed that the requirements will be 
met in view of the very liberal concessions that will be 
made by the fleet corporation in the way of financing the 
greatly enlarged facilities needed. 

Mr. Towle discussed the disagreements or misappre- 
hensions, real or imaginary, reputed to have existed be- 
tween the Tidwater Power Co. and those in charge of 
deciding between going ahead on the present 4-way basis 
or practically doubling the capacity of the plant. It is 
believed that these difficulties have been cleared up, which 
materially brightens the prospect for the carrying out of 
the larger plans. 
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Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 
We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 














Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory 
White Ash 


1,500,000 feet now on 
sticks and ready toship. 
Your inquiries and 
orders are solicited. 








Eastman-Gardiner 


Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 








S. M. Shrader. 
A..J. Shrader, Jr. 





Yellow Pine Lumber 


Leng and Short Leaf Timbers Car Material 
Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Baldwin Hardwood 
Lumber Co. | Lumber 


“cata | ODE AR 


CHICAGO 
A SPECIALTY 














Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 


For Sale 


5 Cars 4/4 1s & 2d Sap Gum. 

6 Cars 4/4 No. 1 Com, Sap Gum, 

3 Cars 5/4 1s & 2d Sap Gum, 

8 Cars 8/4 No. 2 Com, Poplar. 

1. Car 5/4 & 6/4 No, 2 Com, Poplar. 

3% Cars 4/4 No. 2 Com, Plain Oak. 

1 Car each 4/4 Is & 2d Plain Red & White 
Oak. 

1 Car each 4/4 No. 1 Com, Plain Red & 
White Oak, 





















Let us quote you on the above stock 


MERL LUMBER COMPANY, Meridian, Miss. 





L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co. 


MOSS POINT, MISSISSIPPI 
EXPORTERS OF 


teri Yellow Pine 


Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty 
Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. 


Other Mills :—Native Lumber Co., Howison, Miss., Van Cleve, Miss, 
Shipping Points :—Pascagoula and Ship Island. 


Cable Address, ** Dantzler’? Moss Point, Mississippi, 











Fe, Marnfsetarer and Wholesat 
‘Ee P. PRIC GREENWOOD, MISS. 
OUR SPECIALTY: — 2x4 10’ to 16’ 
S. & E. No. 2 and Better Close Grain 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
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Coosa Mill Company | 


t Manufacturers of 


Jt Yellow Pine 


LN Lumber and Timbers 
Extra Long, Heavy 
DIMENSION a Specialty. 














Wetumpka, Ala. 
———— J 





LOUISIANA 
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Timbers of Quality 


cf 

5 

st 

5 

Planing Mill Produc’s 
; of Superior Workmaiiship 
: Tip, Butt 

| or Length 
with or 
without Bark 


You will Buy Genuine 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 

















Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 

















Yellow Pine Long sand | 


Poitevent & Favre R.R. and Car Material 
i Pitch 
Mandeville, 


Louisiana. Lumber Co. Pine Piling 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. 














POWELL LUMBER CoO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Yellow Pine 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., once: 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Southern 


Soft Short Leaf ¥ ellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class 
Finish, as well as Yard Stock and Car Material 














Casio Yellow Pine 


We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd.,¥ "ST k4*™ 








C.R. BROWNELL, 


President. 
C.H. BROWNELL, 
Vice-Pres. 


GUS, DREWS, 
Sec'y and Treas. 


Brownell-Drews 
Lumber Co., Lid. 


MORGAN CITY, LA. 


Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


La. Red Cypress 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted. Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
pope. printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax has 

10 pages aad when closed is 444 x8 inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy, $1.00; six copies, $5.50; twelve copies, $10.00. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


TACOMA, WASH. 


July 13.—To aid in fighting forest fires that have been 
threatening serious damage thru western Washington twenty- 
five soldiers left the Tacoma army camp Wednesday morn- 
ing and another twenty-five Thursday, going into the tim- 
ber districts along the Tacoma Eastern Railroad out of 
Tacoma. Goy. Ernest Lister Tuesday issued a formal procla- 
mation calling on all citizens of the State to exert them- 
selves in taking the utmost precaution to guard against 
fires. Loggers, lumbermen and railroads have been espe- 
cially appealed to, and the governor urges that there be no 
further burning for land clearing until there has been 
suflicient rain to make it safe. Considerable rain fell Tues- 
day and Wednesday, but the June rainfall was far below 
normal and the driest two months of the year are still ahead. 
Governor Lister says that no more important service can be 
rendered the nation at this time than being able to supply 
the lumber needed for war work and that no other State in 
the Unicn can serve to so great a degree as Washington, 
and hence he urges that every possible precaution be taken. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. continues to do a 
large volume of Government and shipyard business. All the 
mills report the local demand continuing strong and the 
local and semi-local building situation continuing ‘very 
strong, especially house projects. Practically all of the 
local sawmills report all the business they want. Most of 
them are well equipped for help, altho the labor market is 
very short, especially for country mills and logging camps. 
Some local woodworking factories are using women in vari- 
ous capacities with success, 

John Neville, vice president of the Walville Lumber Co., 
Walville, Wash., is to give up the lumber business for the 
present and will go to France to engage in Y. M. C. A. war 
work, 

The State industrial welfare commission has called a con- 
ference for Aug. 28-29 to readjust the minimum wage scale. 
A 25 percent increase is contemplated over the $8.90 to $10 
a week fixed in 1914 for women’s employment. It is stated 
by the commission that many employers have voluntarily 
already raised wages to the scale proposed. 

Advices to local lumber exporters report a marked short- 
age of lumber on the West Coast of South America. The 
reports say that numerous projects under way that require 
lumber have been halted and that some industries have had 
to close for lack of lumber. Reports from the South say 
the Matson Navigation Co. is trying to obtain a vessel to 
handle a 2,000,000-foot order for South America and then 
to send the ship on to the Atlantic with nitrates. 

Dr. Leonas L. Burlingame, professor of botany in Leland 
Stanford University and at present connected with the forest 
pathological division of the bureau of plant industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, is in Tacoma this week 
to see if there has been any timber damage in this locality 
by the cronartium ribicola, a pest that has done much dam- 
age to white pine in the West. Dr. Burlingame says that 
this pest came to the United States from Germany in ship- 
ments of white pine seedlings. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


July 13.—Business was never better with producers of 
lumber in Everett, who have reached a point where they are 
able to pick and choose, as to ordinary orders, between 
solicitations for fir lumber and timbers. The car situation 
shows improvement; that is, it does among shippers of Gov- 
ernment orders, altho cedar mills are not so fortunate as to 
encounter excess shipping facilities. 

All shingle plants in Everett now are cutting, altho the 
common report, connected with this resumption of produc- 
tion is “but we don’t know how long we shall be able to 
continue manufacturing shingles.’ The demand for red 
cedar roofing is reported as none too strong, tho prices hold 
rather well. Shipping facilities among shingle men are fair, 
an few cars being available, tho not by any means plentiful. 
The trade, however, looks forward to a brisk trade in the 
fall. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s big mills here have com- 
pleted repairs and are prepared for a long, steady run, re- 
ports the office. A considerable amount of dredging has 
been done at mill “A” and mill “B.”’ 

The Canyon Lumber Co. has received orders for several 
carloads for delivery to Philadelphia and Brooklyn, and 
reports, as do other concerns, lots of business. This com- 
pany notes a lull in eastern trade, which it thinks is caused 
by the fact that buyers have not as yet adjusted themselves 
to the new freight rates. 

At the plant of the Goldthwaite-Shaw Co. a wooden ves- 
sel is nearing completion and a movement is on foot to con- 
vert the former box factory into a large wooden ship build- 


ing yard, 
ai PORTLAND, ORE. 


July 13.—Charles M. Schwab,; director general of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, was in Portland today to look 
over the yards engaged in building vessels for the Government 
and while he was here the G. M, Standifer Construction Co, 
took occasion to send six wooden hulls into the water. This 
is believed the world’s record for any yard and it will prob- 
ably stand for some time. Four of the hulls were floated from 
the ways at the North Portland plant and two from the Van- 
couver yards. The total tonnage involved is about 22,000. 

“T haven’t seen anywhere any more clean, neat or better 
managed wood ship yards than those I saw here this morning,” 
said Mr. Schwab in giving his first interview. “In fact, I 
never saw greater activity nor seemingly better management 
than I have witnessed in your yards today.’’ 

Mr. Schwab and his party will remain three days. In the 
party are Charles M. Schwab, director general; Charles Piez, 
vice president; C. W. Cuthell, general consul; Dr. Charles 
Eaton, chief of the national service section. 

The Columbia River Loggers’ Association at its July meet- 
ing heard reports from the delegates who had represented 
the association at the hearings before the price fixing com- 
mittee in Washington, D. C., June 5. Judge Ellis, of the 
Murphy Timber Co., and Harry Bradley, of the Bradley Log- 
ging Co., made verbal reports. Both were well pleased with 
the consideration given them and the careful manner in 
which the problems of the industry had been looked into. 
A. W. Clark, formerly of the O. K. Logging Co., who also 
represented the association in Washington at the hearings, is 
still there and intends to remain as long as he can be of 
service to the members of the association, 

The Fir Production Board here will place orders for some 
extremely long timbers, according to news received from 
Washington to the effect that Oregon and Washington lumber 
mills will be expected to furnish 46,000,000 feet of ship build- 
ing material ranging in length from 40 to 62 feet. These are 
to enter into the construction of the new type of vessels 
known as the “National.” It is the Daugherty design im- 
proved. Some of the timbers, it is understood, are to go to 
Julf port yards. 


The spruce bureau of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation took orders this week for 4,000,000 feet of spruce for 
an airplane factory at Detroit. 

Members of the Western Pine association from the eastern 
Oregon and Spokane districts met here for several days 
this week to work out a schedule of hours to be submitted 
to the airplane production division of the U. S. Signal Corps, 
and a formal announcement is expected soon from Col. Brice 
P. Disque, commanding. A number of knotty problems came 
up at the sessions, which were held in the offices of the West- 
ern Pine association in the Yeon Building. 

The forest fire situation in western Oregon is more satis- 
factory as a result of showers the last few days. While the 
rainfall was light it served to quench a number of fires that 
threatened several properties. The Portland Lumber Co.’s 
camps down the Columbia River suffered some damage a few 
days ago as a result of fires. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


July 13.—The forest fire situation in the Inland Empire, 
which has been occasioning considerable concern among timber 
owners, improved slightly with the general rain of Thursday 
of this week. The fire protective associations have been tak- 
ing all the men they could get, however, to make sure of the 
situation and all have been hard pressed for two weeks to 
keep their territories in hand. 

Several prominent lumbermen of the Inland Empire were 
in Spokane early this week for an informal conference on the 
labor and wage situation prior to a trip of President J. P. 
McGoldrick, of the Timber Products Manufacturers, and its 
secretary, J. C. H. Reynolds, to Portland to see Colonel Disque. 
Among those in the city for the conference were A. W. Laird, 
of the Potlatch Lumber Co.; R. M. Hart, general manager 
of the Blackwell Lumber Co., of Coeur d’Alene ; Fred Herrick, 
of the St. Maries Lumber Co., and J. H. Bolin, of the Som- 
mers Bros, Match Co., of Sandpoint. Mrs. Laird accompanied 
her husband to Spokane. Mr. Laird said that the Potlatch 
company had experienced no fires of damaging character in 
its buildings thus far. 

A. EK. Douglas has been made superintendent of the cutting 
and transporting of logs for the manufacture of airplane 
lumber from the northern Idaho mills. His appointment was 
made by the airplane lumber commission. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


July 13.—A drenching rain has removed the forest fire 
menace from northwestern Washington and probably saved 
millions of feet of valuable timber from destruction. The 
rain follow a long dry spell that was unbroken save by a 
total precipitation of .82 inches in June, the last fall being 
-17 inches, weeks ago, The welcome drops arrived on July 9, 
doing farmers and orchardists at least $500,000 worth of good 
in northwestern Washington and causing great relief among 
loggers. The Bellingham forester’s oflice estimates that the 
drenching was enough to stave off further trouble for two 
weeks. The greatest damage done by fires in this region was 
in the Delvan camp of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 
Before the fire was checked there it did $25,000 worth of 
damage, most of it to logs cut for ship building. Other camps 
threatened were those of the Christie Timber Co. and A, W. 
Knight. As a result of the fire in the Delvan camp the out- 
put for July from that place will be 50 percent below normal. 
Shipments have been resumed both there and at the Alger 
camp of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 

The schooner Resolute has completed loading an Australian 
cargo at the E. K. Wood mill and will sail soon for its 
destination, The steam schooner Shasta will arrive at this 
mill this week to load for California. The steam schooner 
Multnomah is due at the Bloedel Donovan mill next week 
to load 1,000,000 feet of lumber for California. Possibly the 
steamship Regulus will berth at this mill late in July for a 
return cargo to the West Coast. 

Most logging camps have resumed operations, some of them 
at full blast, following the customary Fourth of July vaca- 
tions. This year many loggers voluntarily returned to work 
after an absence of a day or two, declaring that they did not 
feel justified in remaining away longer because of the urgent 
need for airplane and ship timber. By the end of next week 
every camp probably will be full handed, tho there is a call 
for common labor. 

Scarcity of male labor has forced the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills to employ women in its Larson shingle mills 
and planer department to some extent. Twenty-five are now 
employed there and at its sash and door factory and they 
are giving satisfaction. More will be engaged as the need 


arises, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


July 13.—Douglas fir conditions are phenomenal in this 
market as well as thruout the Coast, with the mills in the 
Northwest again unable to get enough cars to move lumber 
that they are now producing. The enormous requirements of 
the Government will prevent the mills from accumulating a 
large surplus. Orders for more than 60,000,000 feet of can- 


, tonment stock are now being distributed among the mills for 


prompt dispatch to cantonments at Battle Creek and several 
other points and an additional order for 6,000,000 feet for use 
in enlarging Camp Lewis, Wash., is expected any day. The 
extremely heavy commercial buying for’several months has 
greatly reduced stocks at most mills. Altho manufacturers 
are making great efforts to keep up the supply of labor at mills 
and accumulate good assortments fir clears are extremely 
scarce in the North and are practically unobtainable in this 
market. There is plenty of demand for specials here, but 
many of the orders received by San Francisco wholesalers 
have to be turned down, as the mills are unable to take on a 
large amount of such business. However, cutting orders have 
been placed for a large quantity of fir ship timbers to be deliv- 
ered to California yards that are building wooden ships for 
the Government, 

Since the northern fir mills adopted List 23, last month, San 
Francisco dealers have been wrestling with the problem of 
readjusting the prices on lumber shipped by water to this 
port. During the last week they adopted prices based upon 
that list, with water freights added, which appear to be 
equitable. Under cargo List 7 the old base price was $25. 
The new prices amount to a small advance on 1- and 2-inch 
common, which had been selling at a dollar or two below list 
for some time. The adjusted prices on the above are stil! 
slightly below the old base, while on some other items and 
grades prices are now somewhat abovexthe old base. The 
situation on random has improved considerably and, with vast 
quantities of common being ordered for construction of mili 
tary camps, it no longer threatens to weaken the California 
market. 

On redwood the market price is firm, on account of th 
searcity of labor limiting production of lumber. The retail 
yard situation is quiet and the volume of yard stock moving 
is light, but the demand for special cuttings is large ani 
increasing. The Government is taking more or less redwoo:l 
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and there are good prospects for more large Government 
orders in the near future. 
things will result in a change, so that mills will go in for 
specials on a larger scale and pay less attention to catering 
to the ordinary yard trade. The car situation is good as to 
supply of cars and shipments are made to a large part of the 
redwood sales territory, but the eastern embargoes are still 
in effect. 

Intense activity still prevails at the white and sugar pine 
mills, with the labor supply not quite so satisfactory as 
earlier in the season. The eastern demand is good, except 
on shop. Factory lumber is not moving as factory lumber and 
shop as a straight factory grade is not being cut. Many mills 
are using Nos. 2 and 3 shop as box lumber and stocks of 
straight shop on hand are very light. The Inland Empire 
mills are cutting no shop and California mills comparatively 
little, keeping away from it as much as they can. An extreme 
shortage of shop this fall is predicted unless there is a radical 
change in conditions and more eastern demand. Big quanti- 
ties of white pine box shook have been turned out this season, 
with indications that between sprucé and pine shook the 
greatly increased demand for boxes will be met successfully. 

Building contracts filed for record during the last week 
were five, representing a total investment in buildings of 
$37,000. This is far below the average for local building 
construction, exclusive of municipal and other public struc- 
tures. The thirteen building permits‘issued during the week 
showed a total valuation of $53,000. A comparison of the 
building statistics of the two cities gives the impression that 
much more wooden construction work has been done in Oak- 
land than in San Francisco of late. However, much work of 
this kind is done in San Francisco without the filing of con- 
tracts, the percentage basis being employed in making pay- 
ment. 

The Charles R. McCormick interests, this city, put into 
the water last Tuesday, at the St. Helens Shipbuilding Co.’s 
yards, on the Columbia River, the 5-masted schooner John W. 
Wells. The new schooner, which has a deadweight capacity 
of 4,000 tons, will be operated in the lumber trade by the 
McCormick Lumber Co. The vessel will be a sailer at the 
start, but may be equipped with power later on. It will 
carry approximately 3,000,000 feet of lumber each trip, and 
should be ready for commission within thirty days. Building 
steamers for the Government will be the principal activity at 
the St. Helens yard for some time. 

Rapid work is being done on the construction of two 
wooden vessels the keels of which were laid at the yards of the 
Rolph Shipbuilding Co. on the day after the two wooden 
steamers Georgia Rolph and Annette Rolph were launched, 
July 4. Both of the new vessels are for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and will be constructed entirely of Humboldt 
Connty timber, a good supply of which has been delivered at 
the plant. The Rolph Shipbuilding Co. has 10,000,000 feet of 
Humboldt pine in its pond. Work is now well advanced on 
two more Government steamers, on which work was begun 
some time ago. 

The Pioneer Box Factory, of Sisson, has begun operating the 
new plant. The mill employs about thirty men and ten 
women. This is the first time women have been employed in 
the local box factories. The Pioneer is a new factory, modern 
in every way. Each saw and machine is run by an electric 
motor instead of by steam. The plant replaces a steam fac- 
tory destroyed by fire last fall. 

The California Door Co., which has been operating its fac- 
tory in the Beach section of Placerville during the several 
weeks its Diamond Springs factory was undergoing extensive 
improvements and additions, finished up at Placerville and 
resumed operations at Diamond Springs. Employees say the 
Diamond Springs plant is now one of the most efficient in the 
State and will give employment to fifty men or more. The 
machinery is all in good condition, allowing for faster work 
than heretofore. The company has raised the wage scale this 
season to a most attractive mark. 

Alarming reports have been sent out regarding several forest 
fires that have been raging in the Klamath and other national 
forests and have damaged wide areas of California pine 
timber. The United States Forest Service District Office No. 5 
received information thru its men in the forests that a fire 
near Ukonom, Siskiyou County, which was reported under 
control, had broken out again. But the fire fighters finally con- 
quered the flames in that region as well as at Camp Creek and 
at Keyes. 

R. F. Bray, resident manager of the Red River Lumber Co.’s 
great plant at Westwood, Cal., is in San Francisco, getting in 
touch with the general manager’s office. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


July 13.—The lumber market on the Coast is not so brisk 
as it has been, owing, it is said, to the fact that before the 
increased freight rates were announced by the Government 
dealers everywhere began to stock up. -With all mills running 
now and orders falling off the market is not so assuring. 
Added to this, lumber manufacturers say the Government 
announcement as to the price of logs is also unsatisfactory in 
that it compels cash payments for the logs instead of the 
60-day and 90-day terms heretofore existing. It also makes 
the mill companies pay the towage bills which had been paid 
by the logger. The Government has fixed the price of fir logs 
at $20 for No. 1; $16 for No. 2 and $12 for No. 3. The price 
of spruce logs remains unchanged. 


Patriotic rivalry between the Grant Smith-Porter and Grays 
Harbor Motorship Corporation ship yards, of this city, was 
accentuated recently when employees of the first named 
concern offered to wager $1,000 that it will furnish more 
employees to erect the proposed Red Cross building Sunday, 
July 28, than will the Motorship company. The loser in the 
contest, according to the challenge, is to pay $1,000 into the 
Red Cross fund to be used in equipping the new building. The 
forfeit money is to be raised among the defeated shipyard 
workers, The Red Cross building like its predecessor, the Lib- 
erty temple, will be erected by the free will offerings of work 
and material. It is expected that at least 15,000 workers will 
Tespond to the challenge. 

J. H. Fuller, receiver for the Climax Logging Co., has adver- 
tised to sell this month all the property of the company to 
Satisfy a claim of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Mill Co. 
The property consists of all the logging outfit, logging con- 
tracts and all the livestock. The company went into the 
hands of a receiver several months ago. 

A steel manufacturing plant to cost $50,000 with a daily 
capacity of ten tons of manufactured steel will be in operation 
in Hoquiam by Oct. 1 at the new plant of the Lamb Machine 

0. The announcement is made by Frank H. Lamb, president 
of the company. Mr. Lamb is also largely interested in the 
North Western Lumber Company, of Hoquiam, thru the 
Emerson estate, of which Mrs. Lamb is a stockholder. 


Thomas Hutchinson, formerly manager of the Northwestern 
mill in Hoquiam, and until the first of the year actively en- 
&aged in logging on Grays Harbor with the firm Hutchinson 
Bros., has been appointed superintendent of logging operations 
on Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor under Major Hitchcock, 
chief of staff to Colonel Disque, head of the airplane spruce 
division, United States Army. Mr. Hutchinson has estab- 
ed offices with the Airplane Spruce Co. in Hoquiam. Well 


It is probable that this state of - 


qualified for his new position because of his thoro knowledge 
of logging conditions in Washington, he is one of three placed 
in charge of spruce production in the camps of the Northwest 
by order of Colonel Disque. His work will be that of efficiency 
expert, being especially charged with expediting production in 
camps which are not coming up to the expected standard of 
rapid production. He has already begun his work of supervi- 
sion in the Grays Harbor district, being now on a tour of the 
camps in the Lake Quinault district. 


Lieut. Walter S. Johnson, pioneer signal corps officer here, 
has received the two bars that mark his promotion from a 
first lieutenant to captain. The promotion dates from July 2. 
Captain Johnson has been here since December, 1917, when he 
came to promote the organization of lumbermen anc loggers 
in this district and in which he has been eminently success- 
ful. In the course of his work he has visited every camp 
and mill plant in the county and he is known and liked by 
thousands of workers. He was a lawyer in San Francisco 
before the war and is a graduate of the first officers’ training 
camp at the Presidio. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


July 16.—The demand for almost all items shows a very 
good increase. Especially is the call for lower grades heavy, 
but the upper grades are not moving as well as heretofore. 
Shiplap, boards and fencing continue to hold their former place 
as to demand, and stocks of these items grow shorter daily, 
with little chance for manufacturers to replenish their 
stocks. Several mills in this section are putting most of 
this class of stock, which heretofore has been stacked on 
the yards and air dried, thru the dry kilns. Labor condi- 
tions are improving in some districts in this territory, and 
are about the same as heretofore in others. Crops in the 
Shreveport district have burned up, and the ,negroes that 
were farming: have returned to the sawmills. Negro women 
are becoming very common in the mills, the numbers grow- 
ing steadily. Government orders continue to be booked in 
large volume. Larger timbers, such as 8x12-inch up to 
12x12-inch merchantable, are moving to eastern ports, with 
the car material going to Indiana, Illinois and Missouri. In 
the last month a larger amount of car material moved than 
for many months previous, and the demand continues very 
heavy. Dimension, in both Nos. 1 and 2, also moves briskly, 
and stocks are getting low. In many instances many of the 
larger mills have only one and two cars on the yards, while 
others have withdrawn from the market on account of not 
having any to sell. A few of the mills are oversold on 16- 
foot lengths. 

Local conditions continue to improve and the building in 
this section is showing an increase weekly. Local trade 
is not as heavy as last week, but is expected to increase as 
soon as the crops in this section are harvested. Cars, both 
flat and box, are still plentiful. 


There is nothing to report from the Mexican market; in 
fact, none of the mills in this territory have booked an 
order from that section in several weeks. Several wholesalers 
visited Alexandria during the last week and mills report 
that they secured very good business. It is hard to predict 
just what effect the increase in freight rates and the Gov- 
ernment price fixing on southern pine will have, but the 
millmen are very optimistic over the outlook. 


T. I. Garrett, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., was a visitor this week. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


July 15.—-While the business transacted in the North Caro- 
lina pine market in rough lumber was slightly larger than 
the week previous, the increase occurred during the first part 
of the week and during the last few days the market relapsed 
into a lethargy as far as sales are concerned. Plenty of 
inquiries are being sent out from the large consuming cen- 
ters, reached by water, calling for No. 8 and box lumber, 
kiln-dried and air-dried, and for some lower grades of dressed 
stock, but it seems that negotiations have not progressed 
to the point of definiteness and the placing of further business, 

People on both sides of the trade are really catching their 
breath, so to speak, since the fixing of prices by the Govern- 
ment. The millmen have digested the order, which is quite 
generally to their liking, and are in many Instances issuing 
price lists to conform therewith. Whether they will be able 
to maintain these values remains to be seen. Buyers appear 
to be feeling out the situation and will undoubtedly wait for 
as long a time as possible before placing orders in the hope 
of getting the millmen hungry and inducing them to reduce 
their quotations. The retailers in some sections know what 
they can do, while in others they are held back in placing 
business because of uncertainty of shipment and difficulties 
surrounding the securing of permits for moving cars, The 
wholesalers are strictly “up in the air,” but will no doubt 
after a time be able to outline a plan that will enable them 
to continue in business. 


Shipments by water thru this port during the last week 
have not been so heavy as the week previous, due to bad 
weather at the mills and along the coast. The last week has 
been rainy and while farmers had heretofore been praying for 
rain it is feared that too much at this time will be detrimental 
to growing crops. Further reports received indicate that the 
shipments of the mills, while below normal, during June will 
exceed the production, which is apparently growing smaller 
and smaller because of lack of labor and the dubious class of 
labor obtainable. This will have the effect of advancing the 
cost of manufacture at the mills. 

Last week sales of the better grades of rough edge and 
stock boards were very light and while some of the recent 
sales were made at the maximum prices fixed by the Govern- 
ment, during the first part of the week 4/4 edge lumber sold 
at below those figures. The same condition was true of 4/4 
edge box. Several cargoes were sold during the week for 
delivery at Baltimore and Philadelphia on the basis of $32.50 
Norfolk, while the maximum Government prices is $34 for 
kiln-dried. There is no question that all quotations now 
being made are on the basis of $34 Norfolk and will continue 
to be so made for some time by many of the mills. On the 
other hand, several rather large sales of 5/4 edge box were 
made at slightly higher than the maximum prices on the 6th, 
due to the fact that the mills had not received the official 
order, which was only signed on July 5. 

There has been little call for stock box rough, but lots of 
this stock is included in the inquiries now coming in to the 
mills, The maximum prices fixed on stock box are below the 
market prevailing prior to the 5th inst. In dressed lumber few 
orders were booked during the week, due mainly to the price 
fixing matter. When the buyers understand the situation it 
is believed they will be more liberal, altho the mills are not 
disposed to sell unless prompt shipment can be made elther 
by rail direct or by rail-and-water. The Government prices 
fixed as a maximum on dressed pine flooring, ceiling ete. are 
higher than the market prices that prevailed heretofore. In 
some instances these are $1 a thousand and in others as much 
as $2, It is very probable that the new lists being issued by 
many of the manufacturers will carry the Government prices 
on dressed stock, but whether it will be possible to maintain 
these remains to be seen. 
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Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


July 16..—The usual summer dullness seems to have set in 
among the lumber yards of St. Louis who depend entirely upon 
the retail trade, Headquarters here for line yards in the rural 
districts report that very little buying is being done at present 
by the farmers, who are all busy in the fields, altho prospects 
for fall business show improvement. The big shipping yards 
of St. Louis do a good business, many retailers taking advan 
tage of St. Louis facilities as to stocks and railroad service. 

One of the busiest sections of the St. Louis industrial 
district is Granite City, Ill, where a dozen or more big steel 
and other industries engaged in war work are located. To 
take care of the constantly increasing population, due to the 
demand for labor, much has been done in the way of building 
homes. Much of the lumber for these homes has been supplied 
from St. Louis yards. Within the last week one St. Louis 
yard has obtained the contract for supplying the lumber for 
twenty of these homes. It is expected that building to solve 
the housing problem will continue for some time. 

The report of crop conditions in Missouri for June states 
that while the dry weather and hot winds caused heavy 
damage to gardens, pastures, hay and oats, the corn crop, 
except for limited areas of the State, showed steady improve- 
ment, and stands now at 91, which is four points higher than 
the bumper crop of 1917 stood on the same date. The esti 
mated yield for the corn crop, if conditions continue normal, 
is more than 252,000,000 bushels, the yield of 1917. The 
total corn acreage is 7,272,850, against 7,094,000 in 1917. 
The Missouri wheat crop will yield about 48,352,500 bushels, 
worth $100,531,600 at the prevailing price. 

The St. Louis Sash & Door Works, Wiles-Chipman Lumber 
(o,, and Thomas & VProetz Lumber Co. were among the St. 
Louis business concerns who contributed to a fund for placing 
advertisements in the St. Louis daily newspapers to boom 
recruiting in the United States Marines. 

An improvement in labor conditions at the sawmills is re 
ported in some sections. Reports from several big Arkansas 
producers is that as farmers are completing their work in the 
field they are entering the employ of the sawmills, which is 
doing much to relieve the shortage of men. At the various 
mills of William Buchanan, of Texarkana, it was reported that 
the services of farmers were being utilized to good effect. 

Kk. K. McRae, of the McRae Lumber Co., southern pine 
manufacturer at Corinth, Miss., who was in St. Louis today, 
states that labor is more plentiful among the sawmills of that 
section. This is due to the fact, he states, that the Govern 
ment is not paying as much to common labor as it has in the 
Nashville and Sheffield industrial districts, and that these 
laborers are returning to the sawmills of the rural districts. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


July 15.-—-Sixty coopers, employed in five New Orleans coop 
erage plants, went on strike last week for higher wages. In 
a statement issued last Saturday the strikers charged that 
they were not being paid a living wage tho their employers 
are receiving 65 and 75 cents for barrels that formerly sold 
for 28 and 80 cents. 

Reports from Vicksburg, Miss., say that the Anderson-Tully 
Lumber Co., operating a sawmill and box factory at Walters, 
near Vicksburg, has employed twenty-five negro women in its 
box factory and that the experiment has proved satisfactory 
thus far. Shortage of labor prompted the experiment, and 
by employing the negresses for the lighter work in the box 
factory the company has been able to organize crews to oper 
ate its sawmill double shift. The women have donned overalls 
as a working costume and are said to be proving both depend 
able and efficient. 

The New Orleans Dock Board last week purchased the 
“Ursuline tract,” formerly occupied by the Ursuline convent, 
for the use of the Industrial Canal. The tract has a frontage 
of 795 feet on the Mississippi River and runs back to the 
tracks of the Louisville & Nashville. The canal will be built 
thru its center to a connection with the river. The price 
paid was $500,000. 

A. L. Waddell, bridge engineer and member of the 
Advisory Engineering Board, recently employed by the New 
Orleans Public Belt Commission to determine whether a 
bridge or tunnel should be built across the Missisippi River 
here, has opened an office and has a force at work on the 
investigation. Surveys are being made and borings will be 
undertaken later. The other members of the board, Bion J. 
Arnold and J. Vipond Davies, are expected here in a few days. 
The belt commission has been authorized by Congress and 
the State legislature to bridge or tunnel the river to extend 
the operations of the Public Belt system. The bridge or tun- 
nel will be publicly owned and operated. While the prelim 
inary work of the advisory engineer board will be completed 
as soon as possible, actual construction work on the project 
probably will not begin until after the war is over, owing to 
the heavy war-time cost of labor and materials. 

During June, last, 1,001,000 feet of mahogany were im- 
ported thru the port of New Orleans, according to the 
monthly custom house statement, just issued. It was valued 
at $69,831. June imports thru New Orleans totalled $9,768,- 
838 in value, more than double the total for June, 1910, and 
exceeding by nearly $2,000,000 the June import figures for 
1917. More than half the total imports were brought in by 
ships flying the American flag. 

A dispatch from Washington tonight announces that the 
Federal Shipping Board has awarded a contract for construc- 
tion of three ocean-going barges to the Union Bridge & Con- 
struction Co., whose ship yards are located at Morgan City, La. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


July 15.—The southern pine market apparently has not 
settled to a definite basis following the advance in freight 
rates and the fixing of the price of lumber by the Govern- 
ment. Manufacturing costs have advanced, because of the 
labor shortage and other existing conditions, and it is very 
probable that the new maximum prices will be a burden on 
the dealers, and will not allow them a sufficient margin of 
profit to maintain operations. Many of the larger mills in 
adjoining territories have withdrawn their salesmen for the 
time being, until conditions become a little cleared, and it is 
generally believed that the maximum prices will be made the 
basis of future price lists issued by the manufacturers. 

There was a large volume of business placed by the bureaus 
during the last week, but most of the manufacturers are 
devoting all their time and energy to getting rid of old 
orders on their books, and are delaying the acceptance of new 
business until they are rid of some of their old orders. 

The car supply is improving, but the railroads are accepting 
no commercial lumber. Government requirements and de- 
mands have made it imperative that this step be taken, and 
the dealers are facing the fact that they have commercial 
orders of long standing on their files which will have to be 
held even longer. 

The labor situation, which has been the principal source 
of worry to the lumber interests in this vicinity, has improved 
materially. Farmers are laying by their crops and a good 
deal of labor has been released to the sawmills. This will 
facilitate shipments to a great extent, and if the weather 
continues favorable so that roads will remain good and haul- 


ing be made possible, dealers should be able to clean up old 
orders rapidly. 

Many small mills that have not been active since spring 
and planting time are asking for cutting, as they intend to 
start operating their mills at an early date. This is due to 
the fact of an increased labor supply, but this advantage 
will not last long, as the cotton crop must be picked at an 
early date and the labor will be necessary for that. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


July 16.—While accepting the Government’s price schedule 
on lumber as a matter of wartime necessity, the southern 
pine dealers of eastern Texas are pointing out the incon- 
sistency which results from trying to meet the requirements. 
They call particular attention to the fact that it will be im 
possible to maintain a $28 mill average if they must fill 
orders for many millions of feet of material at the old prices 
fixed last March. About 250,000,000 feet of railroad material 
has been placed under the old prices. 

The labor situation is very acute, and coming at a time 
when there is a good demand for material is hampering the 
industry. The large Government order for 1- and 2-inch stock 
is being placed and is flooding the mills, and additional re- 
quirements are expected soon. There is little change in the 
car situation, and with the expected early movement of new 
draft troops to the camps is expected to be more serious 
than ever, 

Since announcement of his candidacy for the State legis- 
lature, Lynch Davidson, the well known lumberman, has 
adapted himself to the role of a political speaker and is pre- 
paring to take his seat at the State capitol, his election being 
practically assured, 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


July 15.—Southern pine manufacturers have accepted the 
price schedule fixed by the Federal price fixing committee 
on June 14 and the new prices will be in effect for ninety 
days from that date, according to information received by 
Beaumont lumbermen. The prices for commercial lumber 
are now based upon a $28 mill average, which is slightly 
under the prevailing market prices during the last few 
months and slightly more than the prices the Government 
has been paying for lumber for its own use. From every 
standpoint the lumber manufacturers of the Beaumont mill- 
ing district are thoroly satisfied with the new schedule and 
they show every disposition to codperate with the Govern- 
ment in the handling of this important commodity. 


With the definite announcement as to the price schedule 
has come a sweeping demand for lumber from all sections 
of the consuming territory. Most retailers had been holding 
off, awaiting the Government’s action, and now the orders 
are pouring in hourly. Mill stocks are badly broken, making 
it impossible for the manufacturers to meet the demand, 
and added to this are the car shortage and the scarcity of 
labor. Cars are becoming scarcer every week and even 
with their depleted stocks mills are unable to secure sufli- 
cient cars to deliver their orders. 

Good crop conditions prevail thruout the Southwest and 
middle West, which means a large consumption of lumber 
this fall. The retailers have foreseen this and they are try- 
ing to stock up their yards to be able to meet the demand 
for building material. The Government continues to buy con- 
siderable railroad bridge timbers, ties and car material and 
general building lumber for cantonments, warehouses and 
trench construction, and before many days it is expected 
orders for ship building timbers for the construction of the 
new type of wooden ships will be awarded southern mills and 
the plants in this district will receive their share. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


July 15.—-Big things are in the making for Jacksonville. 
One of these is the housing of thousands of new residents who 
have come here and who are on their way to work in the 
several ship yards. One of the many details of the housing 
question involves the building of 3,000 wooden homes by the 
chamber of commerce, these homes to be sold or leased at 
moderate rates to the ship builders. It is understood that 
the lumber for this work will be shipped on priority orders 
and that the Government will coédperate in supplying car- 
penters and other building labor. 

There are now five large ship yards in Jacksonville, employ- 
ing about 10,000 men, Two more large yards are now 
being built. One of these, a Government yard wherein to 
build conerete ships, has been started this week. It will cost 
nearly $1,000,000 and in it ten conerete ships will at once 
be built. The yard will employ about 4,000 men. The other 
new yard, that of Terry & Britton, will embrace a number 
of ways wherein to build composite ships, ten in number, also 
a marine railroad. This yard will employ about 3,000 men. 

From reliable quarters comes the news that Camp Johnston 
at Jacksonville will be enlarged 50 percent. This means 
another large call for building lumber from the mills in this 
district. It was rumored also that all of the sixteen canton- 
ments are to be enlarged, which means that this territory will 
be called upon to supply its quota for this work. Thus the 
Government has evidently first call on the lumber output in 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association territory. The mills 
are all cutting Government stock to the exclusion of com- 
mercial stock. 

Labor, altho somewhat improved in spots on account of a 
literal enforcement of General Crowder’s “work or fight” 
regulation, is short and will be still shorter when the new 
rule to withdraw military exemption from timber workers 
is enforced. To improve the ‘labor situation the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association this week inaugurated an 
advertising campaign in newspapers thruout Georgia, Florida 
and Alabama for all kinds of office, mill and woods help. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


July 16.—Taken generally, the retail lumber business thru- 
out the Southwest is very quiet and this condition is re- 
flected in the market here, demand for lumber being at its 
lowest point. This condition was aggravated to some extent 
by the southern pine price situation which held most of the 
mills out of the market last week. While considerable im- 
provement is expected in the early fall this is based more on 
hope than on present indications of a revival of building 
activity. Undoubtedly there will be considerable building 
done on the farms in view of the big wheat crop and excellent 
prospects for corn, which will fill the farmers’ pocketbooks 
with money. The wheat harvest south of the Nebraska line is 
practically over and threshing is being rushed everywhere 
and much new wheat is already coming to market. 

Reports from the larger cities in the Southwest show that 
home building operations are very small and city yards are 
doing a very light business. 

J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, left Sunday night for Atlantic City, N. J., 
to attend the meeting of the Federation of Building Indus- 


tries. From there he will go to Newark, N. J., to attend the 
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meeting of the National Building & Loan League, which meets 
July 25. At this meeting Mr. Moorehead will speak on “War 
Time Activities Affecting Building and Loan Associations.” 

F, J. Bannister, vice president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
has been named chairman of the general committee which will 
have charge of the 3-day drive here, beginning July 24, to 
collect $60,000 for the Salvation Army’s war fund. 

The Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank has just completed 
the purchase of the northwest corner of Tenth Street and 
Grand Avenue, 144 by 115% feet, opposite the R. A. Long 
Building, upon which it will erect a monumental home for the 
bank. The property cost $550,000. The bank now occupies 
the Grand Avenue floor and space on other floors in the Long 
Building. The new building for the bank is expected to cost 
more than $1,000,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


July 15.—Building permits issued by the city for the first 
six months of 1918 were for a total of $3,020,195, compared 
with $4,262,045 for the same months in 1917. June permits 
this year were for a total cost of $490,235, compared with 
$765,300 for the same month last year. 

The Diamond Iron Works, of this city, has the contract for 
supplying a large part of the machinery for the mill to be 
built by the Clear Lake Lumber Co., of Clear Lake, Wash., to 
replace the plant destroyed by fire May 28. The mill is to 
have a capacity of about 250,000 feet a day and will have 
electrically driven machinery. 

Friends here of F. M. Bartelme, who sold out his hardwood 
lumber business in this city to enter the war service, have 
been pleased to learn of his promotion to the rank of major 
in the 20th Engineers, an advancement earned by actual serv- 
ice in France. Only his age barred Major Bartelme from 
gaining this rank when first appointed, and he went out as a 
captain. 

I’, E. Risley, purchasing agent for the Norwood Sash & 
Door Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, has been visiting rela 
tives in this city, which is his former home. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


July 15.—-Lumbermen report a continuance of ready sales, 
with prices high and demand good. No car trouble has been 
experienced lately, tho shippers fear a scarcity when the grain 
movement starts. 

It is estimated that millions of feet of lumber are on the 
bed of the Peshtigo River near the scene of the operations 
of the Peshtigo Lumber Co., which recently closed its mill 
there. In a section drained to allow the building of the new 
dam five carloads were taken from the river bed in a space of 
about 200 feet by a log loader on Friday. Many will never 
be recovered, as they are piled in every direction and covered 
with mud. The whole river is undoubtedly the same way, 
with small chance of landing them. 

The Fraser Lumber Co., which is building twenty houses 
for the Kimberly-Clark Co. at Kimberly, completed fifteen 
of them last week. The others will be finished by the end of 
the month. Work upon the contract was started less than 
forty-five days ago. 

Work at the Sturgeon Bay ship yards is rushing on the 
several large Government contracts recently secured. The 
work calls for high grade lumber in large quantities, 


NEW YORK 


July 16.—The uncertainties in the lumber business are still 
too pronounced to attempt to analyze the market situation 
with any degree of certainty. The last few days have clarified 
the situation to such an extent that while there is still much 
dissatisfaction some wholesalers view the rulings of the War 
Industries Board with less concern than a couple of weeks ago. 
Notwithstanding the fact, however, that it is found to be pos- 
sible to sell North Carolina and southern pine at the maximum 
mill prices, this condition applies to a percentage of the dis- 
tributing trade sufficiently small as to continue what is prop- 
erly termed a most unsatisfactory prospect. Naturally, the 
outcome of the final hearings before the price fixing commit- 
tee at Washington on Wednesday are anxiously looked to for 
adjustments, which even a large percentage of manufacturers 
believe should be made, to conform to established customs in 
the lumber business created by the law of supply and demand. 

Transportation difficulties were again more pronounced last 
week and fewer shipments on commercial business came thru 
than for some time. This condition has become so acute that 
many refrain from taking any business except for Government 
requirements, and as these are large enough to take care of a 
large percentage of lumber ordinarily coming thru to this 
market some wholesalers have decided that they prefer to take 
their chances of getting Government business, which is usually 
placed in fair size blocks. 

The complete Government control of the transportation 
Situation is advanced as one of the arguments against the 
necessity of fixing prices on a basis that raises the question of 
the elimination of the wholesaler. There is no complaint 
against the Government fixing prices for its own purchases. 
Two reasons are given for fixing prices when applied to the 
public as well as to the Government: Avoiding the disparity 
between Government and commercial prices as was so strongly 
brought out in the hearings at Washington, and placing the 
Government in position where its war requirements will be 
first considered. Many in the trade feel that these two 
obstacles can be fully overcome by permitting commercial 
trade to be open so long as only a reasonable profit is added 
and that the Government is in position to control this by its 
authority over the embargo situation. 


In the local building situation statistics have been com- 
piled for the first week of July showing that new building 
projects in New York and northern New Jersey involve an 
aggregate expenditure of $45,693,800, of which Government 
operations amount to $43,615,000. During the week estimates 
were taken on 101 projects where the cost totalled $6,930,500 ; 
the operations included apartments, banks, bridges, docks, 
postoffices, storage buildings ete. ‘The contracts actually 
awarded amounted to 115, and the costs to $3,653,000. Of 
the latter amount the Government work cost $1, 034, 000. In 
addition the Fleischman Construction Co. has been awarded 
a contract for a 3-story theater building with stores involving 
an expenditure of $500,000, and Armour & Co. will erect a 
refrigerator plant costing $1,000,000. 


The announcement of the War Industries Board to the 
effect that whenever possible the construction of private 
building operations will be permitted to proceed without 
hindrance has served to dispel considerable of the gloom that 
has hung over the building industry for some time. This natu- 
rally does not mean that all construction will be encouraged, 
but that priorities will be granted for such work as will not 
interfere with the national program of construction or requi- 
sition materials and supplies needed for the erection of struc- 
tures or other projects that will contribute to the winning of 
the war. In view of the changed situation there are many 
how who predict a satisfactory volume of building business in 
the future. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


July 15.—The loosening up of shipping conditions seems 
to have hit more wholesalers during the last week, but the 
average is probably not much better, for some of those who 
have been getting a good lot of stuff thru report that they 
are now getting less. Some retailers are practically without 
lumber, both here and in the outlying communities. Several 
whose yards are empty report that they have cars shipped 
and on the way and feel encouraged to hold on. More permits 
are being issued for lumber to leave mills for points that are 
wide open, but it is very hard to get a permit to bring lumber 
in here, to Wilmington, Chester, Camden or other points 
where extreme demand exists. Several wholesalers and mill 
representatives are doing a good business by working thru the 
retailer on Government work, but some have not seemed to 
be able to make these connections. Prices of all kinds of 
lumber, and even lumber products, are very high. 

General business is good in most lines, the rapidly increas- 
ing population on account of war work taxing those who are 
in business to capacity. Financial conditions seem to be 
easing a little as foreign capital has realized the wonderful 
future here and is seeking investment. Collections in most 
lines are good and in lumber little complaint is heard. Many 
local wholesalers are pushing the use of trade acceptances, 
from which they expect good results. 

The Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held an outing at Huntingdon Valley Country Club last Mon- 
day, with golf for those who wanted it in the afternoon, a big 
dinner, and a general goodfellowship meeting in the evening, 
with a little business discussion on the side. 

According to a statement just issued by A. Merritt Taylor, 
former director of transit here and now director of the pas- 
senger transportation and housing division of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, the housing problem has been solved, or, at 
least, the way has been found to solve it. This solution is by 
a combination of transportation and house building. New 
lines have been run to sections where houses were available, 
other lines have been rerouted to make better time, additional 
cars have been added, and terminal loops for quick handling of 
crowds have been installed. Much of this work has actually 
been completed and it is expected that by the end of the year 
all will be working. By the same time, many of the housing 
operations financed by the corporation will be completed and 
the houses occupied by the shipworkers. Both the Hog Island 
homes and those for the New York Shipbuilding Corporation 
will begin to be occupied by Aug. 1 or before, and some idea of 
the size of these operations in homes may be gained from the 
list of houses which Director Taylor says will be completed 
by the end of the year. They are: At Bristol, 208 houses, 24 
apartments, 24 le houses and 14 boarding houses; at Cam- 
den, 2,007 houses ; Gloucester, 550 houses; for Hog Island, 
1,460 houses and 4 dormitories ; Essington, 200 houses and 1 
dormitory ; North Chester, 622 houses; South Chester, 277 
houses, 1 dormitory and 23 apartment houses; Wilmington, 
506 houses and 3 apartment houses. The new housing accom- 
modations being built will take care of 18,305 shipworkers. 
Practically all of the new work is of a permanent character 
and all of it is-being thoroly equipped with sanitary facilities, 
lights, schools, churches and stores, as well as amusements. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


July 16.—A healthy demand continues to assert itself for 
stock of all kinds that goes into commodities for war pur- 
poses, but outside of the consumption from this source dealers 
report business rather dull. Many of the dealers are taking 
advantage of the lull by taking much deserved vacations. 

The increase in freight rates both on the railroads and the 
barge canal has created conditions that have caused dealers to 
advance prices of stock to cover the added expense. Pfforts 
are being made to secure a readjustment of rates that apply 
to the Tonawandas on the railroads and on the canal, as it is 
generally known that this territory is discriminated against 
under the existing rates. 

The local longshoremen have taken an appeal to the labor 
industrial adjustment board at Washington, D. C., from the 
decision of the committee appointed by the Government to 
arbitrate the differences between the men and the lumber 
dealers over the rate to be paid for docking lumber unloaded 
from vessels. The committee agreed to an advance of 5 cents, 
half of the amount demanded. The men declined to accept the 
decision and sent an appeal to the Government board a few 
days ago. 

Lumber receipts by vessel last month amounted to a trifle 
over 23,000,000 feet, nearly 10,000,000 feet less than was 
received during the corresponding month of last year. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


July 15.—The arrangement between the retail lumber yards 
here and the United States Government in regard to the stocks 
taken over from the former seems to be working satisfactorily 
enough, but replacemen* is far too slow. As a result stocks, 
especially of Georgia pi.e, are far lower than they should be, 
making it difficult for tie yards to do business outside of the 
Government work. It .s this depletion of assortments which 
constitutes the main cuuse of the complaints heard here. One 
yard, for example, wich in normal times carried perhaps six 
or eight million feet of lumber, has hardly a million feet on 
hand, with the result that a proper selection is entirely 
wanting. 

Several conferences of wholesalers and others with the 
authorities at Washington have been held in regard to the 
price fixing arrangement, but a solution or understanding 
satisfactory to the dealers is apparently still a good way off. 
Another conference is planned for tomorrow, when the issue 
will be taken up again and discussed. 

The slump in building operations here in the last six 
months is strikingly shown by a report given out several days 
ago by the local inspector of buildings, in which comparisons 
are made with the corresponding period of 1917. The valua- 
tion of new structures for the first six months of 1917 and 
1918 were $3,229,130 and $1,956,555, respectively. In 1917 
there were authorized 508 two-story brick dwellings, at an 
estimated cost of $921,000, as against only 124 for the same 
period this year, valued at $176,405; 49 three-story brick- 
dwellings, valued at $189,000, against 10, valued at $30,900, 
this year; 247 garages, costing $228,785, against 149, valued 
at $134,082, this year. Office buildings, schools, banks and 
apartment houses have been almost entirely lacking in this 
year’s report, the one exception being warehouses, which war- 
time activities have made indispensable, and which increased 
from thirty in 1917, of a value of $378,100, to fifty-six, of 
an estimated cost of $1,426,593. 

The causes of the cessation of the work of the building con- 
tractors are to be found in the lack of materials and the high 
cost thereof, but also in the scarcity of labor. Of three of 
the large builders in the city two have practically ceased all 
work. They fear, it is said, that the first intimation of peace 
will cause a slump in the prices of building materials, so that 
if they happen to have on hand any considerable quantities 
of these materials, purchased at prevailing prices, they will 
suffer serious loss. The other builder, altho desirous of going 
ahead with the erection of about 1,000 dwellings, finds himself 
unable to secure materials at any price. 
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| Lumber Dealers 
Are Boosting the 
Door Business 


They know that by do- 
ing this they not only 
make a good profit oa the 
doors but also build up every other branch of their 


business. 
“WOCO” SOFT 
YELLOW FIR DOORS 
pay a good profit to dealers everywhere. They make 


and hold customers because they please the most 
exacting contractor or builder. 








Order a straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, 
Finish, Casing or Base with your doors. _Do it today. 
Window and door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The > Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


New York and New Manglang Representa’ 
HARAY L FULLER. ee. 18 Tremont ‘treats Boston, Mass. 
Penns: and New Jersey Represen: 
w. C ASHENFELTE + * + « Bullderst Pxchanee, "Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representa’ 


H. §. O8GoOD, .'.". - - a Security “Bank Bide. Minneapolis, Minn. 
W. & NURENBURG, «.°-. + 4+ see Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, tl. 
M. W. LILLARD, + - - SPN. 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Cc. H. WOOD, - + + «+ es «# « « «+ P. ©, Box 1226, Great Falls, Mont. 
AS P. G. HILDITCH, - « + = + + = + 756 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 























V vou Will Like 
OUR 


3 IN 1 


Service 


Makes No Difference What You 
Want We Can Furnish It. 


Ship Timbers, Spars, Planking 
and Ceiling, Factory Lumber and 
Yard Stock. 


Red Cedar Shingles and Siding. 
Always have Shingles in Transit. 





Write us for prices. 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


716-717 White Bldg., SEATTLE 
Good Salesmen Wanted. 


Prestige 


IS A BIG 
TRADE BUILDER 
















and there’s nothing that will bring it quicker 
for you than will dependable trade marked 
lumber. You'll find this true of our uppers 
plainly branded with our trade mark— 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
BVERETT, WASH. 
Straight or Mixed Cars of 


Gam” Fir Flooring 


Grain 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock, Boards and Shiplap 







Get our prices today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


eae VAN pet, Eastern a og ; EVERETT, Ww ASH. 


Exch., Minneapo 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 
» Begocre sy bowl ee Mlccne $3:'doth Sh pouped, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St,, Chicage 
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PACIFIC C 





There’s a Big 
Demand for 


These Items 


But, why shouldn’t there 
be when you compare 
their durability with other 
kinds of wood? Few 
woods can equal 


Red Cedar 


Siding and Shingles 


when it comes to resisting the 
elements. That’s the reason so 
many yard men are increasing 
their sales and profits. You can 
do the same. Let us quote you 
prices today. 


MIXED CARS ONLY 


Fred K. Baker 


wasn,’ Lumber Co, 


WASH. 
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WE saw large and long 

ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs 
in the world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 














We Manufacture 
Fir 
and 
Pine 

and solicit your inquiries. 


Big Pines cnn 
Medford, Oregon 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 


July 16.—Both manufacturers and wholesalers are holding 
back from all committing forms of lumber contracts pending 
more definite action in Washington. The hard work of Presi- 
dent Louis Germain, of the new and very active Wholesale 
Lumber Distributers’ Bureau, has been wonderfully seconded 
by J. B. Montgomery, of the American Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., and by E. H. Stoner, president of the Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association ; Edward Eiler, of the 
Edward EKiler Lumber Co., and the executives of the Forest 
Lumber, Kendall Lumber, Duquesne Lumber and other com- 
panies. From these concerns the opinion seems growing that 
no matter what steps may be taken by the Government in the 
present emergency, there is going to be an ultimate success 
for the wholesalers, who are well grounded in business and 
familiar with the needs of the trade as no others are, 

During the present week President Germain is again in 
Washington, where he is leading the hard fight for some 
proper understanding and recognition of the wholesalers from 
the Government officials. One expression that has come from 
Mr. Germain, and which is echoed all the way down the line 
of wholesalers, is “We are Americans, and are loyal and 
true. We are first for Uncle Sam, but we have a right to fight 
for justice even from Uncle Sam, and this is all we are doing 
now.” 

New building operations in the Pittsburgh territory that 
called for lumber during the last week are more hopeful be- 
cause of the nature of the work. The more important works 
are in the coal fields, where the Buckeye Coal Co. is building 
a town and works at a new mine in Greene County, and the 
Ellsworth Collieries is adding a mine and houses and other 
structures to its huge plant in Washington County near Ells- 
worth, The Pennsylvania Rubber Co. last week began pre- 
paring to build a number of workmen’s dwellings near its 
plant at Jeannette, Pa., just east of Pittsburgh. The various 
projects represent heavy drafts on lumber. 

Lumber has been called for in the construction work at 
Neville Island, where the Government arsenal is to be built 
and huge barracks for the workmen are already being put up. 
The work at this point promises to be a steady drain on lum- 
ber supplies for many months. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


July 16.—Trade continues fairly active on the whole, tho 
an improvement in construction activity, especially in dwell- 
ing house building, would help a great deal. Transportation 
difficulties continue to hamper dealers here except in the case 
of Government orders. Dealers in southern lumber are pon- 
dering over the new maximum prices of the War Industries 
soard to go into effect July 28, and what their effect will be, 
and dealers in northern and eastern lumber expect that next 
their maximum prices will be regulated. , 

The Federal Fuel Committee for Boston has issued an order 
forbidding the use of coal for heating purposes in Boston, 
including all dwellings, till further notice, adding that the 
notice will probably have to run till Dec. 1, and urging house- 
holders to buy wood without any delay. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


July 16.—The lumber trade in this section is somewhat 
dull, due to the sudden increase in prices the mills on the 
west Coast are asking and the increased freight charges that 
were put into effect at the same time. Wholesalers here and 
dealers generally do not believe that this condition will last, 
but that there will be a break again and that stuff will begin 
to move. Dimension stuff on the west Coast jumped up $3 a 
thousand recently. Boards have jumped $1 and uppers around 
$3.50. The result was that when salesmen went out into 
Omaha territory and sought orders they found the dealer 
would rather take his chances with the stock he has than to 
pay the price. The increases came just at a time when the 
retail yards were pretty well stocked, and few of the deal- 
ers felt the immediate need of more stock strongly enough 
to buy at the advanced figure. 

The mills, on the other hand, argue that the advanced 
price is what the Government is willing to pay for its stocks 
and that therefore the private consumer should be willing 
to pay it also. Dealers here say, however, that the mills 
can by no means depend upon Government business alone, 
and must eventually.look for some business with the retail 


dealers. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


July 13.—¥ir mills report plenty of activity. They add that 
they are not getting any new business, which is a satisfactory 
condition. Some of them are standing pat on discount 23, 
which they believe to be low enough under present cost of 
production. While a percentage of the mills are holding on 
that basis, it seems to be true that what new business there is 
to report is being taken at less. Very little business is being 
offered by the retail yards. All the strength in the market is 
attributed to the fact that the mills are not taking on com- 
mercial orders, but are holding in expectation of higher prices. 

While mill stocks are low, they are ample for present needs. 
Production by west Coast mills during the first week of July 


aggregated more than 50,000,000 feet, but activities in all 


departments were at low ebb, with shipments and orders as 
well as production below normal. At a group of 132 mills 
the balance of unshipped orders by rail is now 9,852 cars, 
as compared with nearly 14,000 cars four months ago. 

The threatened car shortage seems to be a thing of the 
past. The situation was due rather to the use of motive power 
for troop trains than to a shortage of cars; and now that the 
troop movement has been accomplished locomotives and cars 
are available. There are many indications that the lumbermen 
can depend on a reasonable supply of cars. Plans of the Food 
Administration to move all grain west of the Rockies to north 
Pacific ports will improve the situation, since the same cars 
on the eastward haul can take lumber into Montana and the 
Dakotas. Lumber for cantonments at Battle Creek, Rockford 


‘and Des Moines is under way in solid trainloads. 


Orders for local building operations in Washington and 
Oregon are taking nearly 20 percent of the actual output of 
the mills. These orders last week aggregated 10,183,541 feet. 

Widespread damage by forest fires was averted this week by 
a thunder storm of unprecedented violence, accompanied by 
two days of heavy rains, general thruout western Washington. 
From State headquarters it is reported that the situation is 
encouraging, with the exception of a fire on Cedar River. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast association, 
has wired from Washington, D. C., that orders for 45,000,000 
feet of Douglas fir for new 5,000-ton wooden ships now being 
built in the East probably wili be placed in Washington and 
Oregon mills within the next few days. Mr. Allen advised also 
that he had closed contracts for 3,600,000 feet of fir lumber 
for the navy, and that the Government will require additional 
quantities of common fir for the munition plant near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. This business, in addition to 63,000,000 feet for 
eastern cantonments, will tax the mills to their utmost; but 
lumbermen are confident that they can make deliveries in 
record time. Besides meeting eastern requirements for fir 


they are furnishing nearly 600 carloads of airplane fir per 
month and are supplying the Coast ship yards with all their 
lumber requirements. 





Fred T. Satterford, manager of the lumber department of 
Carstens & Earles, this week is handling 30,000 feet of Aus- 
tralian hardwood, which has reached port by American 
schooner Taurus, after a voyage lasting from Feb. 14 to July 
3. The shipment, which is the first of a number to be handled 
by Carstens & Earles, consists of ironbark, blue gum, red gum, 
gray gum and brush’ box. The timbers vary in size from 
20x20 to 24x24, and the lengths are 35 to 50 feet. This con- 
signment of hardwood is intended for use in the ship yards 
of Seattle and Portland, Ore. 

John Neville, vice president of the Walville Lumber Co. at 
Walville, Wash., will at once go to France, to engage in 
Y. M. C. A. work. 

Cascara bark, from the forests of Washington, is bringing 
10% cents a pound, the highest price in the history of the 
industry. Owing to dry weather, the peeling season is likely 
to be cut short. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


July 16.—While demands are not coming in with the regu- 
larity hoped for by the local retailers, there has been a 
general increase the last few days, and the commercial mar- 
ket, both wholesale and retail, looks much better than it did 
a month ago. There is some building in the city, altho the 
jobs are small. Government orders hold up well and manu- 
facturers still report inability to get out the required mate- 
rial. General Crowder’s ‘‘work or fight’? order, however, is 
looked forward to as a means of putting an end to the labor 
shortage situation in the State. August 1, it is believed, 
will bring a change for the better at the mills, and more 
material is expected to be gotten out. 

Business of the Alabama-Mississippi Emergency Bureau, 
operated with the approval of the Government authorities, 
has increased to such proportions it has been found neces- 
sary to enlarge the office and add several assistants to the 
clerical forces. When the office was authorized business was 
transacted at the oflice of the Standard Lumber Co. The lum- 
ber company now exists only in name because of the im- 
portance of the bureau work. Two persons once easily trans- 
acted the business of the bureau. Now six offices are needed. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


July 16.—The lumber industry is in a more or less unsatis- 
factory condition, due to the high freight rates, lack of ship- 
ping facilities, both cars and boats, and to a rather indifferent 
demand by the building trades. However, the demand for 
lumber for shell boxes, for spruce for airplane manufacture 
and to fill the revived orders for car building is among the 
current bright spots. Until a few days ago all the spruce 
used in airplane manufacture was secured in British Co- 
lumbia. Lately the demand has been so great that the War 
Mission Board is buying up large quantities in eastern Canada, 

Robert L. Clark, son of Edward Clark, a wholesale lumber 
merchant in Toronto, died in Montreal last week. He left 
home apparently in good health and visited Montreal on busi- 
ness, but died while in this city. 

The St. John Drydock & Shipbuilding Co. has secured a con- 
tract for construction of a drydock and ship repair plant at 
Courtney Bay, St. John, N. B., together with some dredging 
work in the harbor of St. John, the contract being taken over 
from the old Norton-Griffiths Co. The new drydock will be 
the largest in the western hemisphere. Work on it will begin 
within sixty days. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


July 13.—The lumber trade seems to have struck a gait for 
the summer that is considerably more lively than it has been 
during previous summers since the war began. Trade is said 
to be better than most dealers can remember in the summer 
time for many years. 

One of the factors that maintain the firm prices is the 
tendency of manufacturers to hold out for the prices that 
have been quoted. One of the reasons why the manufacturers 
are so firm is the fact that they face equally high operating 
costs next winter and with the good demand and the short 
stocks available they see no reason for backing down on their 
prices. 

The strong nature of the market is well exemplified by the 
situation in connection with spruce and hemlock. Spruce 
has been in extraordinarily good demand for a year and the 
result is that very little dry stock is for sale today. The 
present outlook is for a continually increasing scarcity, as 
the shortage in the output will be about 50 percent of the 
output last year, according to the estimates of wholesalers 
who are large dealers in spruce. The ruling price for mill 
run spruce seems to be from $38 to $40. 

Hemlock also is strong in spite of the low ebb in house 
building. The demand for hemlock has been good and if 
next year’s requirements are equal to this year’s a decided 
shortage will be felt. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


July 15.—Lumbering conditions, operations and sales in 
eastern Canada showed no appreciable activity last week. 
The demand in the Ottawa district for both export and for- 
eign shipments has fallen off. Prices remain firm. Stocks 
are not heavy. 

Another shell box order was issued by the Imperial Muni- 
tions Board last week. It was 150,000 T. N. T boxes. No 
Ottawa firms secured a contract. The average price was about 
40 cents a box. This makes a total of approximately two 
million or more boxes the board has let contracts for within 
the last six weeks or two months. 

Tho little can be definitely learned on the subject it is re- 
ported that ship building activities are progressing most 
satisfactorily. ‘The quantity, quality and length of time 
required for certain works are naturally not made public. 

The sawmill cut of the Ottawa Valley this year will be 
lower than last. Next season’s woods operations will not 
likely be so extensive as during the season of 1917-18. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


July 15.—The rain that started on the afternoon of July 
9 and continued on the 10th helped check the extensive forest 
fires that had raged on the mainland coast and Vancouver 
Island for several days, doing a very large amount of damage. 
The weather during the last month and a half has been very 
dry; in fact, June was the driest on record, with less than 
an inch rainfall, and numerous forest fires started, the in- 
sinuation even being made that some one was even setting 
them. Thirty-one outbreaks were reported from Vancouver 
Island alone, while the total loss so far is placed at about 
$300,000. On the island the Comox Logging Co.’s No. 2 
camp at Courteney was destroyed, and at Powell River the 
Bloedel, Stewart & Welch camp was burned, the latter involv- 
ing a loss of $50,000. This camp, which was modern in every 
particular, will be reconstructed at once. Other camps 
Logging Co. and Brooks-Scanlon-O’Brien. 

It is not expected that the tax on shingles entering the 
United States will have an appreciable effect on the manu- 
facturing of shingles here. Indications are that the present 
strong demand for shingles will continue. 
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ON IMPORTANT GOVERNMENT MISSION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 15.—James G. McNary, of El Paso, 
Tex., vice president of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., of Mc- 
Nary, La., and business associate for many years of Mr. 
Cady and in whose honor the town of McNary, the head- 
quarters of the vast Cady interests, was named, is now on 
his way to Europe on an important Government mission the 
nature of which has not been disclosed by him. Mr. McNary 
is president of the First National Bank of El Paso and is an 
expert on finance. He expects to be in Europe for three 
months. 

Mr. Cady passed thru St. Louis several days ago for New 
York to bid his friend and partner goodbye. Later Mr. Cady 
will go to Nantucket, R. I., where his family has gone to 
spend the summer. While here he was in conference with 
Frank G. Karrick, his St. Louis representative. Mr. Cady 
expects to spend much of his time in Washington in connec- 
tion with the Government lumber work in which he is en- 
gaged, making occasional trips to Nantucket to be with his 
family. 





SOME RUMORS AND SOME REAL ORDERS 


Look here Watson! What do you make of this? 

A rumor circulated among the local lumber trade during 
the week to the effect that a couple of mysterious lumber 
peddlers from Canada swooped down upon the local market 
recently and then fled to other pastures after booking orders 
from various sources for 150 cars of mountain pine, which 
is the Canadian growth that corresponds to western pine. 
As there is no tariff on rough lumber coming into the States 
from Canada, the mountain product is said to have been 
sold at least two dollars under the market for western pine, 
which explains the big order that Dame Rumor tells about. 
No local lumberman would admit that he was one of the 
buyers, tho several appeared to know about the visit of the 
mysterious strangers. Watson, the big clew is that the 
visitors, not knowing the highways and byways of Chicago, 
made use of the yellow cabs to find their way about. It is 
believed that if that much lumber was actually sold by the 
Canadian “friends” of local salesmen most of it is meant for 
shipment to outside points. 

One of the big orders reported during the last few days 
was for approximately 10,000,000 feet of western pine said 
to have been placed by the Hardwood Products Co., of 
Neenah, Wis., which has large Government contracts for 
different sized boxes being used by the War Department for 
“overseas” shipment. The business is said to have been di- 
vided among four different concerns, none of whom are local 
distributers. The request of the Government to wholesalers 
to help find a market for spruce dunnage, or the side cut 
of the log after airplane stock is obtained, is said to be 





bearing fruit in the local market, as a sale of 1,000,000 feet 
for box purposes is reported. 

Word reached Chicago Thursday that the War Industries 
Board at Washington, D. C., had given satisfactory explana- 
tion to a delegation of hemlock manufacturers who visited 
Washington to learn why fir manufacturers had been given 
an order for 27,000,000 feet for extension work at the can- 
tonments at Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill., and Camp Custer, 
Battle Creek, Mich. The explanation given was that the 
Government felt duty bound to aid the fir producers in 


“ marketing some of their yard and piece stock, which had 


been piling up since so much lumber has been cut for ship 
and airplane purposes. The fact that the fir can be shipped 
east at half the commercial freight rates on lumber, on 
account of an old land grant provision the.Government has 
with the western railroads, also permits fir to undersell hem- 
lock under present market conditions. Practically all the 
lumber originally used at the Rockford and Battle Creek 
cantonments is hemlock. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From July 10 to July 15, inclusive, three vessels brought 
925,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest cargo, 367,000 feet, was carried by the steamer 7’. 8. 
Christie, from Boyne City, Mich. The next largest cargo, 
300,000 feet, was carried by the Philetus Sawyer from Che- 
boygan, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


July 10—Steamer Philetus Sawyer, Cheboygan, Mich 300,000 
July 13—Steamer 7’. 8. Ohristie, Boyne City, Mich.. 367,000 
July 15—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Cheboygan, Mich.. 258,000 


HYMENEAL 


CURTIS-GOODMAN.—Formal announcement was made 
last week of the engagement of Margaret, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., to 
Lieutenant Kenneth Curtis, son of Mr. and Mrs, A. D. 
Curtis, of Chicago. The wedding date is not announced. 
The bride-elect is the only daughter of Charles A. Good- 
man, well known lumberman recently elected president of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 
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THE conservation division of the Food Administra- 
tion of Kentucky is endeavoring to secure distribution 
of brief messages on food conservation by the insertion 
of printed slips in the envelopes of industrial concerns, 
The plan is to print short messages on why and how to 
save food, using different colored slips each week. 





PERSONAL CHATTER ABOUT SOUTHERN LUMBERMEN 


Charles 8S. Keith, the hustling president of the Southern 
Pine Association, is preparing for a trip to the Coast. While 
in his office the other day I was looking over the memoranda 
for his address before the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, and was impressed with the logic and common sense 
put into the address, setting forth the things that will affect 
the lumber business within the next few years and showing 
so clearly the necessity for closer codperation in every branch 
of the business. He is compiling some wonderful statistics 
on the comparison of costs during the last several years, 
and brings out the fact that there is $14 difference between the 
cost of producing a thousand feet of lumber in June, 1916, 
and now. The further fact is brought out that these costs 
vary from $17 to $30 and should be taken into consideration 
when comparing the average selling cost with producing cost 
at the mill, when estimating price. There are so many people 
who think that because there is a difference on f. 0. b. cost 
of from $12 up to $30 there is a “nigger in the wood pile,” 
but if you are checking up on your manufacturing costs 
you will find something different. 


R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., spent two weeks 
at Washington, D. C. He is one of the largest operators in 
southern pine and other woods. He says a difference of 
opinion between the lumber manufacturers and Uncle Sam 
in the price of $2 to $4 a thousand means considerable money 
in the operations of southern mills, altho the southern piner 
is more than eager to codperate with the Government in every 
particular. The present difference of opinion is certainly an 
expensive luxury to the southern pine men, altho Uncle Sam’s 
desires in the matter are of first consideration. However, 
the present Government base price on lumber gives relatively 
much smaller returns to the manufacturers than is being 
secured by manufacturers of other material for similar pur- 
poses, 


C. D. Johnson, formerly vice president of the Frost-John- 
son Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., is spending some time in 
California looking over timber and other investments on the 
Coast. 


Milo B. Nelson, vice president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., has had two or three kinds of double pneu- 
monia and other illnesses during the last year, but is recover- 
ing his strength very fast now. He is spending part of his 
time at the office and is measuring his strength by the dis- 
tance which he can drive that golf ball. It made me laugh 
the other day when he found he could get over a ball 220 
yards from the tee. He isn’t himself yet, but we hope that 
with the Lord’s sunshine and fresh air on the golf links he 
will soon be well again. 


Bill Pickering, of the W. A. Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., had a disastrous accident while going out to his 
farm. With the aid of a farmer who occupied most of the 
road and a big oak tree, his car was demolished, it having 
turned turtle with him under it, and it is a lucky thing he 
is alive. He is making some progress toward the return to 
good health, altho he lost a toe. 


Had a visit with Phil Gardiner, of Laurel, Miss., who, with 
his family, spent some time in New York. You know he 
spent considerable time last year assisting the Y. M. C. A. 
in its program in France to take care of our boys at the front. 
He has regretted very much his inability sooner to get back 
again, but at last he has sailed and is doing his bit on the 
other side in this wonderful work conducted by the Y. M. C. A. 


Joe Bernardin, of the J. M. Bernardin Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, who for twenty-odd years back has had an office in the 
Keith & Perry Building, left early this week for the Pacific 
Northwest. He expects to visit Portland and other points, 
his particular object being to try a law suit on account of a 
Squatter who seems to think he ewns the 15,000,000 feet of 
prairie section belonging to Mr. Bernardin. 


8. H. Fullerton, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Hast 
St. Louis, said the other day: ‘What do you know about the 
wholesalers? Where are they going to come in on the $28 
price of the Government?” He tried to get information from 
Washington on the subject, but couldn’t get any late news, 
as the matter was up for consideration this week at Wash- 
ington. It looks like the efforts made by the wholesalers in 


behalf of the Government heretofore have been practically 
overlooked on the Government’s $28 southern pine price. 


Frank Goepel, treasurer of the same company, in talking 
about the new industrial conditions, was not very much en- 
couraged, altho a big volume of business is being done by 
the company. ‘However, with the labor situation and various 
other adverse conditions prevailing it makes this a very hard 
period in which to do business,” he said. Your Uncle Fran\. 
knows, because he has been at it since he ran a yard out in 
Kansas thirty years ago. 


Speaking of Kansas reminds me that L. V. Graham, man- 
ager of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co.’s office at Kansas 
City, Mo., remarked that it seemed strange, but owing to 
short crops: in Kansas the volume of retail lumber business 
isn’t as great as it was in former years. The fact is there 
is not over two-thirds of the volume of business. It would 
really be advantageous to the country as a whole if the 
farmer were taking greater advantage of $6.25 wheat—for 
if you compare the materials utilized in building a house in 
a community you will see that the farmer can buy as much 
as a third to two-thirds more lumber, even at present prices, 
from his returns from wheat and grain than he could three 
years ago. 

Somebody remarked recently that there would be a scarcity 
of fish in the Mississippi lakes this summer, for Wick and 
Charley Ransom in addition to visiting the Blaine mill have 
had a shot at fishing. 


Captain J. B. White was kind of resting up for several 
weeks in Louisiana, going over his company’s new timber 
holdings, Since the purchase of $9,000,000 worth of timber 
some time ago his interests have sold 250,000,000 feet. They 
are now making plans that will include an increased opera- 
tion in this timber. In other words, they are preparing to 
put this bunch of timber into lumber as fast as they can 
under present conditions. It is very pleasing to note the 
captain’s good health and activity. He seems to be just as 
busy as during the old days at Grandin thirty years ago. 

It is stated that the John Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwau- 
kee, will shortly build a $100,000 sawmill in Mantee County 
district in Florida, manufacturing southern pine and cypress. 
It has several thousand acres in that section.—D. H. D. 





UNCLE SAM IS SOME BUILDER 


Uncle Sam builds like he fights—quickly and efficiently. 

An example of how he builds is now on view in Chicago, 
and the structure is to be when completed one of the largest 
that the quartermaster’s department of the army occupies 
anywhere; in fact it is to be one of the largest warehouse 
structures in the world. The building, which is located in 
Thirty-ninth Street east of Robey Street, is now nearing com- 
pletion and its construction is many weeks ahead of schedule. 
The structure, which is six stories high, contains a floor 
space of 1,280,000 square feet. It was started on March 8 
and already some of the departments are located in the 
basement, first and second floors. In its construction 3,500,- 
000 feet of lumber, 4,000 tons of reinforced steel, 150,000 
barrels of cement, 38,000,000 brick, 125,000 yards of 
sand and gravel, 60 miles of piping and 5 miles of electric 
wiring were required. Tho its cost was estimated at $5,000,- 
000, it is now stated that the cost will be more nearly 
$3,250,000. The building will provide storage space for 
quartermaster’s purchases, which amount to $40,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 annually in this district. 

If there is any one who thinks Chicago is overbuilt, then 
listen to the words of City Building Commissioner Bostrom, 
who. knows local conditions as well as any one else because 
his office tabulates statistics of building, which naturally has 
fallen off greatly in the last two years or so. 

“A careful survey in this district will prove that this town 
is not overbuilt,” said Mr. Bostrom this week, “as to housing 
facilities for its population, but on the other hand there 
should be erected more buildings. The houses that are un 
tenanted on account of decay and bad housing conditions 
should be removed. The depreciation of buildings in general 
has been the cause of lowering the value of property. They 
should be removed and replaced by newer and more modern 
structures. The same applies to manufacturing plants,” 
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alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
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American Trading 
244 California St., 


Company Ser Francisco, Ca. 


For more than thirty years we have been 
supplying the needs of exacting users of 
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We specialize in—and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts » Round Posts 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 


E. T. Chapin Co., 


Columbia Bidg., 
SPOKANE, WASH, 
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The 
Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 
Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: MISSOULA, MONT. 
N. P. and Milwaukee Shipments. 














“*Tote-road and Trail” 


by Douglas Malloch, 


A handsome new book 
of stirring verses about 
lumber, logging and 
life, by “‘ the lumber- 
man poet’’. Illustrated 
in full color from a 
series of oil paintings 
by Oliver Kemp. 
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TOTE-ROAD 


—_—— 


Cloth, 175 pages, 
$1.25 postpaid. 


Address, 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ber Products. 


500,000’ 5/4x4—26” Nos. 2, 
White Pine 


General Office, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 





Stands for Dependable Service, High Quality 
and General Satisfaction in Pacific Coast Lum- 


SPECIALS—For Prompt Shipment: 


500,000’ 4/4x4—12” No. 4 Com. Oregon White Pine 
500,000’ 4/4x4—20” No. 4 Com. California White 


Pine 
500,000 4/4x4, 6, 8, 10 & 12” No. 8 Com. Oregon 
ne 
500,000’ 4/4x4, 6, 8, 10 & 12” No. 2 Com. Oregon 
Whi 
Se 
250,000" 4/4x4, 6, 8, 10 & 12” No. 3 & Btr. Idaho 


500,000’ 4/4x4—12” Nos, 1, 2 & 3 Box White ‘x4 
sane nee 4/4x4—12” No. 3 Com. & Btr. Idaho & 


250,000’ 4/4x4—12” Nos. 1 & 2 Com. Douglas Fir 

3 & 4 Com. Oregon 

400,000’ 6/4x4—26” Nos. 2, 3 & 4 Com. Oregon 
White Pine 


Write or wire our Chicago office for information. 


Liberty Lumber Co. 


Sales Offices, 10 So. LaSalle St., 
CHICAGO 














































THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


LUMBER and SHIN 


SEATTLE. 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 








GLES 














ing, Siding, Ceiling, Dimension 
Tete Boards, Shiplap — Cole's 
“RITE- 
GRADE” 





needs. Write or wire for prices today. 


John D. Collins White 


Seattle, 
Washington. 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar’ 


ialize in Straight or Mixed Cars of Fir Floor- 


iding and 
RED CEDAR 
~ SHINGLES 


Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make per. 
manent customers... Let us mix a car to suit your 


Lumber 





Building, 


Lumber Co. 








SEATTLE, WASH. 


Fir Lauber Red Cale 








Atlas ‘Lumber Company 


Siding 








GP Red Cedar s 





Cedar Shingles 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





G. G. Rupley, vice president and eastern sales manager of 
the Liberty Lumber Co., left Tuesday for New York and other 
eastern points on business. 


Murdock MacLeod, of the Oconto Co., spent Wednesday 
and Thursday at Detroit looking over the hemlock situation 
in the City of the Straits. 


John F. Burke, of East Orange, N. J., has announced the 
Temoval of his office to Room 1139 Molian Building, 29 West 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 


B. L. Tabler, of B. L. Tabler & Son, of Momence, and 
G. L. Todd, of Todd & White, Aurora, Ill., were among the 
out-of-town retailers who visited local lumber offices during 
the week. 


McMillan Carson, of Aurora, Ill., who represents the Mara- 
thon Lumber Co., of Laurel, Miss., in northern territory, left 
Monday evening for Cleveland, Ohio, where he was called by 
the serious illness of his mother. 


S. O. Knudson, of the Knudson & Mercer Lumber Co., is 
enjoying ten days on a fishing trip at Blackwell, Wis., as 
guest of George C. Flanner of the Flanner-Steger Lumber 
Co., which has its mill at Blackwell. 


James S. Kemper, manager of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co. and Lumbermen’s and Manufacturers’ Insurance 
Agency, spent the week at Mansfield and Van Wert, Ohio, 
conferring with local officials there of the mutual fire in- 
surance companies. 


Among the northern lumbermen in Chicago during the 
week were W. D. Wheeler, of the W. D. Wheeler Lumber 
Co., Marshfield; E. C. Dawley, of the Dawley Lumber Co., 
Wausau, and H. W. Moore, of the Moore & Galloway Lum- 
ber Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


E. H. McGill, of Kansas City, Mo., manager of the tie and 
timber department of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange 
Co., was in Chicago last Saturday while on his way east. His 
brother, K. E. McGill, of South Bend, Ind., who represents the 
same company in southern Michigan and northern Indiana 
territory, also happened in town the same day and they had 
a brotherly chat. K. EB. McGill was hungry to see a real ball 
game, so came to town to see the Cubs play. 


W. W. (“Billy’’) Dings, of St. Louis, Mo., who is to go to 
Italy as a member of the American Red Cross, has written 
Chicago friends that their party of fourteen men and forty 
women who are to do Red Cross work in Italy will sail within 
a few days, expecting to take up their work as quickly as 
possible after reaching Italian shores. Mr. Dings wrote from 
Washington, D. C., where he reported. He is one of the best 
known lumber salesmen and his legion of friends wish him 
success. 


P. M. Gerhart, vice president of the Pacific Lumber Co., 
returned early in the week from Kansas City, Mo., where he 
went to choose a successor to Edward J. Bannister as sales 
representative in Missouri and Oklahoma territory, Mr. Ban- 
nister having resigned to join the army signal service. Mr. 
Gerhart reports that the new sales representative is E. B. 
Baxter, who is well known in the Southwest and is thoroly 
familiar with the territory that he will cover. He will have his 
office at 419 R. A. Long Building. 


William Bristow, of Seattle, Wash., Pacific coast manager 
of the Central Timber Export Co., who had been in the 
East a month making new connections for the company, 
was in Chicago Thursday. Before leaving for home he ex- 
pected to arrange for representation in Chicago territory. 
The company, said Mr. Bristow, in the prewar days gave 
all its attention to the export trade, but conditions have 
changed so that the export lumber trade 1s now of small 
volume and will likely remain so until after the war and 
the boats are released for commercial trade. Consequently 
the company looks to the East and middle West to market 
its stocks. 


B. J. Barker, of Butte, Mont., who is a brother of A. J. 
Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., won for the ninth 
time last Monday the State golf championship of Montana. 
The championship tournament was played at the Butte 
County Country Club and Mr. Barker won from J. H. Man- 
waring with 7 up and 6 to play. The Butte Miner, in re- 
porting the tournament, pronounced Mr. Barker the best 
golfer in the entire Northwest and his play on Monday as 
showing the best form he has ever shown in any State 
tournament. Mr. Barker is connected with the bank of W. A. 
Clark & Bro. at Butte. A. J. Barker expected to leave at the 
close of the week to spend ten days on a sales trip in eastern 
territory. 


Four Chicago contracting concerns succeeded in landing 
ljarge Government contracts this week—John Griffiths & 
Sons, Paschen Bros., Hanson Bros. and Sumner, Sollitt & 
Co. The first named company succeeded in bagging two con- 
tracts, one for the extension of the marine barracks at Paris 
Island, South Carolina, for $1,700,000, and the other, addi- 
tions and alterations at Camp Ross in the South, for $134,000. 
Two Great Lakes naval station contracts were let, the one 
to Hanson Bros., for the Seamen guard unit for $134,356, and 
the other, for the Officers’ material school, to Paschen Bros., 


‘ for $134,000. The Sumner-Sollitt Cor obtained the contract 


to construct two large lumber storage sheds at Washington, 
D. C., for $53,286. 


After spending the time very pleasantly visiting friends in 
Chicago and Oshkosh, Wis., following his attendance on the 
annual meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, H. G. Bohlssen, a leading hardwood manufacturer of 
Texas, has returned to his home at New Caney, that State, 
where his plant is busily engaged to its full productive 
capacity. Mr. Bohlssen is one of the live wire hardwood 
manufacturers of the Southwest and has been an essential 
factor in promoting publicity for Texas hardwoods and put- 
ting that section on the map as a hardwood producing center. 
Mrs. Bohlssen and the children, who came to Chicago with 
him, will remain in the city visiting friends and relatives for 
several weeks longer before returning South. 


Members of the executive and traffic committees of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association were expected 
to be in Chicago for a joint session scheduled to take place 
at the Congress Hotel July 19. The recent 25 percent ad- 
vance in freight rates will be the chief topic for discussion 
and it is likely that some recommendation as to approval 
or disapproval will be made to the association. On Satur- 
day members of the board of directors of the Southern Pine 
Association are expected to meet at the Blackstone Hotel 
and discuss several association matters, E, A. Selfridge, 


— of the California Redwood Association, arriyeg 
hicago from Washington, D. C., Wednesday and Bald he 
expected to proceed homeward following the traffic meeting’ 
on Friday. , 


Twenty representatives of the Edward Hines Lumber (, 
in mill and sales force capacities were in Chicago 
attending a conference at the offices of the Hines com 
the lumber district. The mill men reported labor conditions 
serious and the cut of lumber much reduced on a nt of in. 
ability to obtain sufficient workers. It was the consengy 
of the salesmen that while the demand for building lumber fn 
the cities will continue to remain quiet for some time, the 
country dealers, especially in territory where there are 
bumper crop yields this year, are going to enjoy a good fall 
trade. Following the conference Mr. Hines left for W: 
ton, D. C., where he expects to spend part of the week, }, 
Barth, vice president of the company, and Mrs. Barth ar 
spending a week at Atlantic City and New York. ? 





Pete Smith, of Detroit, Mich., who for the last several 
has represented the Hilgard Lumber Co., of Chicago, in Migh. 
gan territory, was in Chicago this week, saying goodbye to his 
many friends in the local trade before joining the Canadian 
engineers’ regiment for overseas service. Mr. Smith, who has 
two brothers and a sister in war service, was born in 
but has lived in this country several years. He enlisted gey. 
eral weeks ago and has been instructed to report for 
at Detroit next Monday. One brother, Maj. Charles 8. Smit 
has reached that rank in the British army at the age of 9 
and has already passed thru several campaigns, notably the 
Somme and the Aisne. He has been decorated for distiy. 
guished service. His other brother, Capt. Frank W. Smith, js 
in the British balloon service, and his sister, Miss Mabel 
Smith, is a nurse at a British hospital in France. For 
months she was a nurse in a British hospital at Cairo, Egypt, 


Several Memphian visitors were in Chicago during the 
including W. H. Russe, of Burgess & Russe (Inc.); §. M 
Nickey, of the Nickey Bros. Lumber Co.; F. B. Rol 
of the Ferguson-Palmer Co.; R. L. Jurden, of Penrod, Jurden 
& McCowen (Inc.), and S. A. Thompson, of the Andergop 
Tully Co. Mr. Russe was on his way home from New York 
while Mr. Thompson was on his way there; Mr. Nickey wag 
on his way to his summer cottage at Walloon Lake, Mich, 
while Mr. Jurden and Mr. Robertson were looking over the 
local hardwood situation as a precaution to see that no 
“got by.” The consensus of the visitors was that a fairly 
good volume of business prevails, which in fact is as much ag 
could be expected for the season. Another well known south- 
ern hardwood visitor was R, M. Carrier, of the Carrier Iam 
ber & Manufacturing Co., of Sardis, Miss. He came to AZO 
to buy sawmill machinery for the new plant that will 2 
the one which burned several weeks ago. pee 





H. L. Wilson, of the H. L. Wilson Lumber Co., whole 
saler of Terre Haute, Ind., Mrs. Wilson and their daughter 
spent the week in Chicago, and while here Mr. Wilson 
several local lumbermen. Speaking of conditions, Mr. W 
said that nine out of every ten retail yard dealers in I 
towns were having the best year they ever have had } 
expect a big fall trade on account of the tremendous ¢rops 
that the farmers expect. Indiana never had such wond 
crops as this year, said Mr. Wilson, which certainly means 
good fortune for the retail dealer who will have the stock 
this fall to dispose of. Speaking of Terre Haute its 
he said that tho no new building of any consequence hat 
been going on the yards had considerable demand for lim 
ber for repair purposes, as many homes nad been und 
going remodeling. Many of the Terre Haute industries ate 
busy with war contracts and more of that kind of business 
is expected by the manufacturers. oe 







A member of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff while spending 
a few days’ vacation on a farm adjoining Deerfield, Wis., had 
the pleasure of meeting Nels Holman, who for a numberof 
years was engaged in the retail lumber business in that city. 
Mr. Holman helped to organize and was the first president of 
the retail lumbermen’s association of that State. He sold 
out his lumber business several years ago and is now giving 
his attention to other interests, which include a fine farm— 
the old homestead where he was born, which had passed into 
other hands, but was repurchased by Mr. Holman. He also 
owns and edits the local weekly newspaper, conducts a farm 


mortgage business, and is chairman of the district exemption 


board. Mr. Holman said there probably will be considerable 
farm building this fall, especially of tobacco sheds, that crop 
promising an unusually large yield. Small grain, and in fact 
all crops thruout that section, are exceptionally good, and 
with high prices assured farmers naturally are jubilant. 


Max D. Almond, of the Whiteselle Brick & Lumber Co., of 
Corsicana, Tex., is spending a few days in Chicago on a com- 
bination business and pleasure trip. While in Chicago he has 
been in consultation with other manufacturers of common 
brick endeavoring to work out a solution of some of the diffi- 
culties that are facing brick manufacturers as a result of 
recent Government orders restricting the common brick it- 
dustry to 50 percent of its production of 1915, 1916 and 1917. 
Mr. Almond reports much building activity of various kinds 
in Texas and his concern has enjoyed a splendid business 
both in the lumber and brick lines. That part of Texas in 
which. he is located is a big producer of oats and a bumper 
oat crop is being harvested this year. Because of the shortage 
and the high price of sacks this big oat crop has produced 
a big demand for bins, which demand has been accelerated 
thru some very clever advertising by Mr. Almond’s concerm 
in its local papers and considerable lumber is being sold in 
this way. 


John C. King, of the John C. King Lumber Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, was in Chicago last Friday calling on representatives 
some of the large hemlock manufacturers with a view t 
placing some extensive orders for hemlock lumber. 


in the city he took advantage of the opportunity to visit bis, 


son, -.who is attending the naval ensign training 
Northwestern University, Evanston. Mr. King was @ 
back to Cleveland after spending a fortnight in the North, 
looking up sources of supply and placing orders for northem 


pine, norway and other northern woods in which his concert 


is a large dealer at Cleveland. As is every other wh 
in the country, Mr. King was very much interested im the 
probable outcome of negotiations in progress at W: 


between the National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Dit 


tributers and representatives of the Government with a ¥: 
to fixing the status of lumber wholesalers in connection 
Government requirements and also the relations of the 
sSaler to the commercial trade. He reported manufact 
conditions in the North apparently much more sat! 
than they have been, labor being somewhat more plent 
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— 
PREPARE TO BE ROYAL HOST 


Local members of Hoo-Hoo met at the rooms of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago on Tuesday and made a start 
on the plans that will mean a royal good time when visiting 
Hoo-Hoo attend the Annual of the order of the Black Cat, 
to be held in Chicago on Sept. 9 and 10. In a general way, 
plans for the entertainment program were discussed and com- 
mittees were appointed to proceed with the arrangements of 
the details. G. A. Vangsness, Vicegerent Snark for the Chi- 
cago northern district, presided, and following a long discus- 
sion concerning plans as a whole for the Annual the following 
committees were appointed : 

Finance—F. M. Baker, chairman; H. H. Hettler, A. H. 
Ruth, A. L. Ford and John Hurd. 

Arrangements—L. J. Pomeroy, chairman; 8. C. Bennett, 
A. C. Quixley, Douglas Malloch and G. A. Vangness. 

Reception—C. B. Flinn, J. L. Lane, A. H. Ruth, H. H. 
Hettler, Minor E. Botts, J. K. Van Etta, John Anderson, Ed- 
win W. Meeker, F. L. Johnson, jr., John Hurd, W. J. Waldron, 
H. F. Arnemann, Clarence Boyle, jr., B. A. Johnson and A. B. 

n. 
ieembers of the other committees are to consider them- 
selves as members of the reception committee. 

A. C. Quixley, Jabberwock on the Supreme Nine, read a 
letter from E. D. Tennant, of St. Louis, Mo., secretary and 
treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, outlining some ideas that should pre- 
yail during the Annual and these will be followed out as far 
as possible. Details of the program will be announced later 
and a fine time for the visitors will surely be arranged. 





LAST WORD IN TIMBER DOCK CONSTRUCTION 


The “last word” in timber dock construction has just been 
completed at the yard of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 
at 2601 Elston Avenue, Chicago, at a cost of $40,000. The 
dock stretches along the Chicago River 1,100 feet; a part of 
its expansion is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
Several months ago an ordinance was discussed by a city 
council committee which if passed would have compelled con- 
struction of concrete docks along the Chicago River, but 
after a heated protest by lumber and other interests along 
the Chicago River the proposed measure was rejected. The 
objectors claimed that the properly constructed timber dock 
is a better structure than the concrete dock, having many 
advantages over the latter, not only being cheaper and last- 
ing longer but is preferred by cargo boat operators. 

The dock just completed for Mr. Hettler on the north 
branch of the Chicago River is expected to stand as a lasting 
proof of the utility of timber dock construction as there will be 
ample opportunity to make comparisons in later years. On 
the opposite bank of the river extends for even a longer 


“All such men who have not already entered the military 
service of the United States will at the end of the next sixty 
days become subject to United States draft, unless within 
that time they voluntarily enlist in the armies of Canada or 
Great Britain. In order that they may avail themselves of 
that option, Provost Marshal General Crowder has instructed 
all United States recruiting agencies to suspend enlistment 
of Britons or Canadians during that time. 

“Only those Britons and Canadians who apply for and 
receive exemption certificates from the British ambassador at 
Washington or the military service branch of the Department 
of Justice at Ottawa will be exempted from United States 
military service. 

“Application for exemption must be made within the sixty 
days’ limit, or preferably within thirty days from this date. 

“Full instructions governing applications for exemption 
will be furnished at the British-Canadian Recruiting Mission, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, or at stations of that mission 
in States west of Illinois. The mission will also furnish all 
information regarding enlistment in the British or Canadian 
service, pay and allowances.” 





VISITS LIEUTENANT HINES’ GRAVE 


Edward Thomas, secretary of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., returned to Chicago this week from France, where he 
had gone in the hope of reaching the bedside of Lieut. 
Edward Hines, jr., before the young man, who recently died 
at American base hospital 15, passed away. When Mr. 
Thomas left Chicago it was known that the young soldier 
could not survive and the trip was made in the hope that 
he could get over there before the end came. Young Hines 
died the day Mr. Thomas left New York, but he did not learn 
of it until he reached Paris. 

The grave of young Hines was visited and Mr. Thomas 
talked with physicians and nurses who attended him during 
his illness. The hospital where he died is one of the largest 
in France and consists of several units and many Americat 
soldiers are patients there. 

Considerable comforting news was brought back by Mr. 
Thomas for parents of boys who give up their lives in France 
in the way that the army officials and Red Cross officials are 
caring for the graves. At first each grave is properly marked 
and identification is maintained, but later if any one desires 
that the grave of a loved American lad be marked with a 
small granite monument he may have it done thru arrange 
ment with the American Red Cross. The Red Cross will 
also photograph a soldier boy’s grave and send the photo- 
graph to his parents in America or other nearest relatives. 
When a boy dies in a hospital or at the front his belongings 
are quickly dispatched back to America by the War Depart- 




















(LEFT) UPPER AND LOWER, NEW TIMBER DOCK AT HETTLER YARD; (RIGHT) PILE OF THICK NORWAY 


distance a new concrete dock, and the two types of river 
docks might in a way be considered as offering challenge to 
each other as to usefulness and longevity. 

Several months were required to construct the Hettler 
dock. Its main timbers are 12 by 12 inch fir sticks, which 
extend three timbers high above the water edge for the 
1,100 feet. What is known as the “whale,’’ which is really 
a buffer extension, reaches the top of the water’s edge and 
extends out in the water a foot. The buffer was constructed 
of 12 by 12 inch white oak timbers. The foundation of the 
dock is white oak piling that extends into the river bed for 
35 feet, and the buffer and lower fir timbers are securely 
bolted to the piling. Back of the fir timbers there is sheath- 
ing in which 8x12 inch oak plank 26 feet long, and 1 by 16 
tamarack, 14 feet long, besides which some 3 by 12 oak of 
shorter, lengths were used. 

The first cargo to reach the yard after the dock was com- 
pleted, brought from the Hettler operation in Ontario, Can., 
was a load of norway 2% inches thick. An accompanying 
illustration shows some of the norway after it was piled 
neatly'in the Hettler yard. Within a few days the yard will 
have in stock 4,500,000 feet of the thick norway, which finds 
a ready market with industries in Chicago and nearby terri- 
tory. 





PHILADELPHIA LUMBERMAN HONORED 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 15.—Word has just been 
received here that J. Dickinson Este, son and former partner 
of Charles Este, has won signal honors in the flying corps in 

nee. Lieutenant Este enlisted a few days after this coun- 
try declared war and has made great progress in aviation 
work. To him fell the honor of flying the first American air- 
Plane assembled in France and equipped with a Liberty motor. 
The first flight was a trial trip from Paris to London, which 
he made with great success. Lieutenant Este finished his 
training in aviation at Kelly Field, Texas, and was sent to 
France last September. While still in the lumber business 
Mr. Este invented the skee ball court, which has become 
Popular here and which took much of his time before he went 
away, 





EFFECT OF MILITARY CONVENTION 


The western division of the British-Canadian Recruiting - 


Mission, which has its headquarters in Chicago, has just 
made an important announcement: concerning the status of 
Eitons residing in the United States. The statement is as 
ollows : 


~ “About six thousand Chicago men of draft age are person- 
ally involved by the new military convention between Great 

and the United States, which was finally ratified 
today by all the governments concerned and is now in full 


et This applies also to all Britons residing in the United 


; military department of the Great Lakes. 


ment to the lad’s loved ones at home. The Red Cross and 
the Y. M. C. A. are doimg a wonderful work in France, 
said Mr. Thomas, and too much praise and support can not 
be forthcoming for these worldwide war relief organizations. 
The base hospital he visited is a unit organized by the Roose- 
velt hospital in New York and some of the best physicians 
and surgeons in America are in charge. 

On reaching Paris Mr. Thomas first visited H. B. Osgood, 
well known Chicagoan, who is in charge of Y. M. C. A. pur- 
chases, and was told by Mr. Osgood about Lieutenant Hines 
death. Mr. Thomas, who had visited Paris in prewar days, 
found the city much changed, as many have left since 
the airplane raids have been frequent and the battle front 
is nearer the gates of Paris. Women are employed in 


almost every vocation; the old men still drive the Parisian - 


taxicabs, which afford the easiest and quickest way 
about. For a franc, he said, one can ride as far in Paris as 
a Gotham or Chicago taxi driver charges a dollar. As for 
real war news, he said, it was a scarcer article in Paris than 
in the United States, as little is printed in the newspapers, 
on account of censorship. He was there during the fourth 
German drive and with the wind in the right direction the 
boom of the big guns at the front could be heard in the quiet 
sections of Paris, but not in the busy centers. Airplane raids 
also occurred while he was there. In the face of everything, 
and after all the French have suffered, the people are more 
determined than ever, he said, that the Huns “shall not pass” 
nor win the war. Neither going over or nor ‘coming back was 
there any such thing as a “U” boat scare, for which Mr. 
Thomas admits he was most thankful. 





WILL CLOSE PRIVATE LABOR AGENCIES 


Sawmill and woods’ operators who, especially in recent 
months since the labor shortage has become more acute, have 
depended in a measure for men upon the labor agencies in 
Chicago and other large cities will be required after Aug. 1 
to look to Uncle Sam for their supply. This application of 
course only means the securing of men thru the employment 
agencies and not the labor supply that applies for work direct 
at the mill or camp. On Aug. 1 the Government will require 
that all private employment agencies that recruit labor must 
close, as the Government will take direct charge of the prob- 
lem of handling the man-power of the country. The present 
ruling applies only to ordinary labor and not to skilled 
labor, tho action may cover skilled labor later. Labor is to 
be diverted into essential lines of industry, and of course 
the lumber manufacturers will have nothing to fear on that 
score, as a large part of their product is now going into war 
uses, The territory that in largest measure has looked to 
Chicago for sawmill and woods help has been that of the 
hemlock and hardwood manufacturers of Wisconsin, but 
within recent months men have been recruited thru the labor 
agencies in Chicago for operations in the Inland Empire and 
‘on the west Coast, : 


TUSCANIA SURVIVOR IS NOT DOWN-HEARTED 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., July 16.—P. M. Golden, manager of 
the Joyce-Watkins Co., in this city, receives interesting letters 
from C. B, Barnett, now top sergeant, Co. BE, 6th Battalion, 
20th Engineer's, serving in France. Before enlisting in the 
20th Engineers Sergeant Barnett was employed by the Joyce- 
Watkins Co. With many other members of the 20th Engineers 
he was on the Tuscania and when it was sunk he loat all of 
his personal belongings and uniforms. The accompanying 
illustration shows some of the Tuscania survivors rigged out 
in some nondescript uniforms that were furnished them after 








TUSOANIA SURVIVORS IN PICK-UP UNIFORMS 


their rescue. Sergeant Barnett is indicated by the “X," out 
no one here is able to recognize the others. 

Mr. Golden recently received a letter from Sergeant Barnett 
thanking him for a razor that he sent after the sinking of the 
Tuscania, The letter, which is dated “Somewhere in France,” 
follows in part: 

“Your razor received a few days ago and you know it was 
appreciated. Our mill is now running at full swing and I think 
we are to remain here for a few months at any rate. We are 
cutting mostly cross ties and when I return I will know some- 
thing about cutting ties with portable mills. At present we 
are busy building mess halls, stables and sheds, so that the 
camp is now beginning to look like home. 

“IT had a week-end pass last week to visit , a large 
town near camp, and had quite a time. Among other things 
I enjoyed a good hot sulphur bath, the first bath I have had 
since arriving in France. 

“I would like to see this war come to a close, but I do not 
look for peace until Christmas of 1920, but hope it will not be 
that long, for I am anxious to get back home.” 





CONSERVATION WITH A CONSUMER 


In practically every industry the war has forced economies 
that undoubtedly will linger long after the world’s greatest 
struggle is over. In countless ways manufacturers and busi- 
ness houses now save precious moments and money by con- 
serving in ways that they never even thought of before. An 
example of a valuable saving that has to do with the con- 
servation of wood is found at the plant of Albert Pick & Co., 
in Chicago. The company, which specializes in catering to 
hotels and restaurants, supplying them with their every need, 
has inaugurated a weekly class in proper boxing and erating. 
At the big five-story piant at 1200 West Thirty-fifth Street 
every floor is loaded down with boxed or crated merchandise 
from large hotel ranges to toothpicks. Much of this mer- 
chandise is repacked before it leaves the plant again, while 
the company also manufactures there Many different things 
for hotel and restaurant use that require boxing and packing 
before shipping. Consequently it becomes an important item 
when anything can be saved thru conservation of boxing and 
crating material. The company found a large waste because 
workers did not know how to box and crate merchandise 
properly and which explains why a class was formed. 

“Every week the men who do that work are called together 
and mistakes of the week, which have been checked, are ex- 
plained, and lessons in proper boxing and nailing are given,” 
said A. G. Rose, who has charge of the purchases. “Naturally, 
from time to time we are forced to employ men who never did 
that sort of work before and they must be taught the essen- 
tials of how to pack and how to nail a box properly before 
their services are worth anything to us.” ; 

The company has its own cut-up department, where three 
men cut up lumber and make boxes to order. The concern 
also has other departments where in the manufacture of 
hotel supplies lumber is used. Such a department is that 
manufacturing billiard cues, bowling balls, ten pins, check 
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racks and poker sets. Several workmen are busy in this 
department alone, and during the year a large volume of 
mahogany and oak is used. For crating material the com- 
pany buys southern pine and hemlock, mostly southern pine, 
and its annual requirements reach approximately thirty cars. 
Four hundred and fifty persons are employed at the plant, 
which is especially well lighted. Most of the stoves and 
ranges sold by the company, which is the largest in the 
country specializing in the hotel equipment line, are manufac- 
tured at the plant, and in that department probably a hundred 
men are employed. Working conditions are ideal and for that 
reason the company so far has had no trouble in maintain- 
ing its working force up to requirements. Officials of the 
company in speaking of lumber requirements said that it had 
been its policy to buy from only reliable concerns that adver- 
tise their lumber and not fool around with others who are 
always willing to cut the price but invariably ship poor 
lumber. ‘ 


TO OFFER TRADE A NEW POST 


The Calumet Steel Co., which has one of the large steel bar 
mills of the country, has added a post department and will 
soon offer to the trade “Ankorite” posts, which will be of 
angle construction. In order to promote the sales of the 
post the company has placed in charge of the new depart- 
ment R. C. Knopke, who has been identified with the post 
business for several years as sales manager for other com- 
panies. His wide experience will prove of great value to the 
company in promoting its new post. 
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’ a retail lumber yard and a box factory. P. J 





BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Albany—The Sibley-Driskell Lumber Co. 
is reported liquidating. ; 

CALIFORNIA. Sacramento—The lumber business con- 
ducted for many years by the late W. F. Knox, and by 
his executors since his death, has been merged into a 
copartnership to be known as the Knox Lumber Co. The 
business will be continued in the same location with O. H. 
Miller as partner and manager. 

Terre Bella—The Terre Bella Lumber Yard has_ been 
succeeded by the Brey-Wright Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Porterville. 

FLORIDA. Branford—The Branford Lumber & Shingle 
Co. has changed its name to the Dowling Pine Co. 

ILLINOIS. Pearl City—The Central Lumber & Coal 
Co., in business at Dubuque, Iowa, succeeds the Pearl 
City Lumber Yard. aac 

INDIANA. Bunker Hill—Atkinson & Steele sol eir 
lumber - coal business here to Charles D. Kent July 10. 

Wingate—On June 17 the Wingate Lumber Yard was 
taken over by the‘Crobb, Reynolds Taylor Co. 

1OWA. Clarksville—A change in ownership has taken 
place in the Weinburg_ Lumber Co. 

Des Moines—Carr & Baal Co. has increased its capital 
stock to $150,000. 

KANSAS. St. John—The O. B. Shepherd Lumber Co. 
has sold out to the J. _L. White Lumber Co., with pur- 
chasing department at Hutchinson. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—The Lexington Tobacco 
Hogshead Co. has increased its capital from $10,000 to 
$20,000. 

LOUISIANA. New Iberia—The P. L. Renoudet Lumber 
Co. is liquidating. 

MICHIGAN. Clarksville—The Clarksville Produce & 
rig * o pas changed its name to the Clarksville Lumber 
& e 0. 

Ludington—The capital stock of the Stearns & Culver 
Co. has been increased to $300,000. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—The entire capital stock of the 
Gribben Lumber Co., located here, has been purchased 
by the Villaume Box & Lumber Co., which has increased 
the capital stock to $1,000,000. The business will be 
continued under the same corporate name, anpeiting of 
. Gribben, 
who founded the business more than fifty years ago, 
will retire. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Beekman Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to the Lowey Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Gordon—Margrave & Duerfeldt have sold 
out to the Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co., with pur- 


chasing department at Omaha. 


Monroe—The Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co. has 
sold out to the T. B. Hord Grain Co., with purchasing 
department at Central City. 

Powell—The business of A. M. Strawbacker & Son has 
been taken over by the H. L. Hogrefe Lumber Co. 


New YORK. Glens Falls—It is reported that McCarthy 
& Barnett are out of business. 

New York City—The Estate of Uer Prever is now the 
Prever Lumber Co., with Mrs. Dora Prever proprietor. 


OHIO. Cleveland—The Collamer Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $100,000. 


OREGON. Gooch—The capital stock of the Gooch Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co. has been increased to $25,000. 

Medford—The Medford Sash & Door Co. is closing out. 

Portland—The Saari-Tully Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $100,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Franklin—The Howard Lumber & 
Coal Co. has been succeeded by the Howard & Nicklin 
ae Co., with F. A. Howard and R. D. Nicklin in- 
erested. 

Philadelphia—Edmund A. Souder & Co. are liquidating. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston—The J. R. Stokes 
raga has increased its capital stock from $10,000 
te) 000. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Watertown—H. E. Rohweder has 
sold his lumber vard here to the Hayes-Lucas Co., of 
Winona, which has taken possession. 


VIRGINIA. Purcellville—It is reported that Paul P. 
Popkins is successor to J. T. Hirst here. 


WASHINGTON. Monroe—The Wagner & Wilson Log- 
ging Co., which operated in this vicinitv, has been dis- 
solved, and its former president, George Wagner, assumed 
control of the property, valued at $327,766.14, according 
to the records. 

Tacoma—The Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
filed notice of increase in its capital stock from $100.000 
to $150,000. It operates a large door and woodworking 
factory. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Custis—Announcement has been 
made that Harmount, Hall & Co. have gone out of busi- 
ness, having sold their interests in West Virginia. 

Parkershurg—The Fast End Lumber Co., owned by 
John J. Shore and others. has sold its stock of manu- 
factured lumber and machinery to the Parkersburg Mill 
wee the Citizens Lumber Co. and will retire from 

usiness. 


WISCONSIN. Denmark—Articles of dissolution have 
been filed bv the Denmark Lumber Co. 

Oconto Falls—The Oconto Falls Lumber & Fuel Co., 
a new organization, on July 1, took over the retail inter- 
ests of the Union Manufacturing Co., which henceforth 
will devote its attention to its sawmill and wholesale 
business. The new company is composed of Green Bay 
men who also are interested in retail lumber yards at 
Abrams, Coleman and Suring. 

Sheboygan—The Sheboygan Couch Co. has changed its 
cornorate stvle to the Northfield Co. 

Tripoli—The Stolle Lumber & Veneer Co. has disposed 
of its entire interests and operations to the Bissell Lum- 
ber Co., of Marshfield. The Bissell Lumber Co. has lum- 
ber connections at Thorp and Athens and has recently 
increased its capital stock to $300,000 in anticipation 
of the acquirement. ; 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


SASKATCHEWAN. Moose Jaw—On July 15 the im- 
perial Elevator & Lumber Co. (Ltd.) moved its head office 
from Winnipeg to Moose Jaw. 


INCORPORATIONS 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Whittier Lumber Co. 
has filed articles of incorporation, with C. W. Pinkerton, 
M. Organ, jr, and Peter Orban as incorporators, with a 
capital stock of $25,000. 

FLORIDA. Pensacola—Articles of incorporation have 
been filed by the Hutton Lumber Co., with a capital 
stock of $150,000. E. S. Hutton, I. A. Dye and J. W. 
Bates are interested. 

INDIANA. Goshen—The Sanders-Egbert Co. has been 
organized here with an authorized capital of $88,000 
to engage in the general lumber business. 

Sanders, Haines Egbert, George W. 
Piatt are the directors. 


1OWA. LeRoy—With a capital stock of $50,000 the 


LeRoy Lumber Co. has been chartered. 
Sioux City—The HEldora-Lovell-Scholfield Lumber Co., 





rry M. 
. Hay and Charles | 


with F. C. Lovell, president has been organized with, | 


capital stock of $50,000. 


KANSAS. _Pleasanton—The Reece Lumber Co., with 

an authorized capital of $15,000, has filed articles of jy. 

corporation here. The company will engage in the lum. 

ber, fuel, grain, feed and construction material businegg, 
KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Louisville Point Fipg, 

wood Co. has been incorporated with a working 

of $10,000 by H. J. Gates, A. A. Brame and L. R. 3 


MASSACHUSETTS. New Bedford—The Allen Co, 
manufacturers of boxes, has incorporated here with a cap. 
ital stock of $25,000. ae 


MICHIGAN. Shepherd—The Shepherd Hardwood 
ucts Co. has incorporated with a capital stock of $6, 

MISSISSIPPI. Brooksville—T. T. Towles, G. T. Heard 
G. W. Cunningham and others have organized the Brooks. 
ty Oe aaa Manufacturing Co. with a capital stock of 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—The Mack Lumber Co. hag re. 
cently incorporated. i 

OREGON. Pacific City—Articles of incorporation haye 
been filed by the Pacific City Lumber Co. 

Portland—With a capital stock of $80,000, the Butts 
Creek Lumber Co. has been organized. 

Portland—The Gates Mill Co., with a capital stock of 
$10,000, has been incorporated here. 

Portland—The Courtwright Furniture Manufacturing Qo, 
has been chartered here with a capital stock of $e 000. 

Portland—With an authorized capital stock of $25,000, 
the Westwood Lumber Co. has been chartered recently, 

TEXAS. Hemphill—The Sabine County Lumber Co., 
C. C. Goodwin, T. J. Jeanes and J. A. Watson, inter 
bee Se erties of incorporation, with a capital 
o ,000. 

Houston—The Williams Hicks Lumber Co., with T, J, 
Williams, H. C. Williams and S. B. Hicks inter 
has been organized with a working capital of $50,000, 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—Voget & Co. (Inc.) has re. 
cently been incorporated to engage in the wholesale 
lumber business, with no yard. 

WISCONSIN. Glen Flora—The Glen Flora Lumber & 
Supply Co., recently reported successors to the Belt Lum- 
ber Co., has incorporated with a capital of $25,000. 

Milwaukee—The Downi Box Co. filed articles of in. 
corporation recently. A. C. Downing, E. C. Bradley and 
ma—£_ are the incorporators. Capital stock, 

DePere—The Mid-West Ship Building Corporation hag 
been incorporated here, with authorized capital stock of 
$100,000, by W. W. Callahi, B. G. Mohr and John A. Littell, 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Plessisville—The Gregoire Lumber Corpora. 
tion (Ltd.) has filed articles of incorporation here, 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Albany—The Sibley Lumber Co. recently 
started in the wholesale southern pine lumber business, 
without yard. 

1OWA. Leundgren—The Leundgren Lumber Co. has 
started in the retail lumber business. : 

KENTUCKY. Blackey—Dr. G. D. Ison and others will 
establish a wholesale and retail lumber yard in Blackey 
and operate saw and planing mills. 

Hazard—Felix Begley and others will establish a whi 
sale and retail lumber business here and operate sawmills, 
The timber has been purchased and machinery is enroute, 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Max I. Mosher has started in the 
ue ga lumber business with offices in the Wright 

uilding. . 

St. Louis—With offices in the Wright Building, Frank 
J. Shields has started in the commercial lumber business, 

NEW YORK. New York City—It is reported that Nel- 
son C. Holland has started the wholesale lumber business 


= yard and with offices in the Grand Central Ter- 
- minal. 


OREGON. Dallas—The Robb Lumber Co. has been re- 
cently organized. 
WASHINGTON. Tenimo—The Tenimo Lumber Co, 
manufacturer of lumber, recently started business here. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. Toronto—The Harris Russell Lumber Co. 


+ eae the wholesale lumber business here with no 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Leslie—The Greever Putnam Lumber Co, 
will rebuild plant reported burned. 
Newport—The Hocking vo ae will rebuild mill re- 


Paragould—The Henry Wrape Co. has piens and _speci- 


fications for a $50,000 plant. New plant to be brick con- 
struction, concrete floors; shower baths. 
MINNESOTA. Plainview—The Botsford Lumber 
in business here, will tear down present sheds and 
rebuild new ones. ‘ 
MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Whitcomb Cabinet Co. 
will erect plant, one story and basement; 215x250 ft. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Huron—It is reported that F. BR 
Brumwell, in business here, will erect new brick office 
building to take care of increasing business. The first 
floor will be used as office and local yard while the second 
story will be utilized for the wholesale business. 


TEXAS. Gladstell—The Grogan Mfg. Co. will rebuild 
sawmill reported burned. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Graham—The Graham Lumber cx 
is establishing a lumber yard in Roanoke and is - 
ing its business. The comeany has a large lumber yard 
here and operates a sawmill at Dublin, Va. 

WISCONSIN. DePere—The C. A. Lawton Co. is complet- 
ing numerous improvements in its found: 


and 
shop plant, including a new pattern and woodworking 
shop 40x120 feet. 


poli—The Bissell Lumber Co., Marshfield, Wis., which — 


on July 1 took over the Stolle Lumber & Veneer Co. 
will ones the sawmill to increase the annual ca 
from 165,000,000 feet to 18,000,000 feet. The veneer 


, will also be enlarged. B. D. S 


. Stone is resident manager. 
Milwaukee—Matthews Bros. Manufacturing Co., interior 
woodwork, fixtures, furniture, etc., has been granted @ 


permit to build a one-story dry kiln, 35x60 feet, at its main 


factory at Fourth and Fowler streets. It will cost about 


7,500. . 
- Rib Lake—The Rib Lake Lumber Co. is electrifying its 
d planing mills thruout and for this purpose is 


saw an 
building an electric light plant and transformer house, t0 


be ready about Aug. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Leslie—Fire originating in an adjoin 
building caused about $5,400 damage to the lumber 
of the Greever Putnam Lumber Co. Be 

Newport—The engine and boiler rooms of the R. 
Hocking stave mill burned recently with loss of 
It is said that the company carried $2,000 
the building and machinery. 
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RNIA. Sloat—It is reported that the Murphy 
Ly Co. suffered loss by fire recently. — 


IDAHO. Wallace—The Turner Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. has been visited by: fire. 


INDIANA. Evansville—Fire on July 9 destroyed $15,000 
worth of quartered oak lumber in a dry kiln at the plant 
of the Peerless Tank & Seat Works here, the loss being 


covered by insurance. 


MONTANA. lLambert—The Standard Mercantile Co.’s 
warehouses were damaged by fire to the extent of $12,000. 


OHIO. Akron—The factory building of the Star Plani 
Mill Co, was completely destroyed by fire July 6 that di 
damage that will probably amount to over $5,000. 


OREGON. Forest Grove—The Forest Grove Planing 
Mills (Inc.) suffered loss by fire recently. 


WASHINGTON. Everett—Fire destroyed the River- 
view Mill Co. here this week. The loss is estimated at 
$23,000; $9,000 insvrance was carried. The plant was 
being purchased and operated by former -— 7 weavers, 
who had formed a codperative company. The property 
was owned by the Henry Hewitt estate and had a daily 
output of 200,000 shingles. It is not expected that the 
mill will be rebuilt. 

Tacoma—The Government woodworking plant at the 
Tacoma army camp was destroyed by fire July 13, the 
loss including the mill’s storage shed as well as part of 


$2500 te housing the machinery. Estimated loss, 

WISCONSIN. Shawano—Fire of unknown origin to- 
tally destroyed the camps of the Shawano Lumber Co. 
at. Keith’s Siding, four and a half miles south of North 
Crandon; 300,000 feet of logs were destroyed, with the 
various buildings, shanties, blacksmith shop, office, stables 
etc. About 125 cords of tanbark at some distance from 
the camps were also burned. 

Elcho—The planing mill of the Charles W. Fish Lumber 
Co., operating mills here at Birnamwood and Antigo, was 
totally destroyed by fire of unknown origin July 31. Loss 
estimated at between $25,000 and $35,000. It is said that 
a@ new planing mill will be erected as soon as materials and 
equipment can be contracted for. . 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Fire did $1,000 
damage to the boiler room of the Hanbury & Co.’s mill 


here. 

Eburne—The plant of. the Eburne Clear Cedar Mills Co. 
(Ltd.), located just south of Vancouver, was totally 
destroyed by fire with a loss of about $126,000. It is 
said that the foe was well insured. Construction of a 
new plant will be started at once. 

ONTARIO. Collins Inlet—The sawmill and box factory 
of the Collins Inlet Lumber Co. (Ltd.) was recently de- 
-stroyed by fire. The mill was one of the oldest on the 
North Shore. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK | 





LORENZO ARTHUR WILLISTON 


At his home at Holyoke, Mass., July 11, occurred the 
death, at the age of 53, of Lorenzo Arthur Williston, former 
director and for three years president of the Massachu- 
setts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

From his early boyhood Mr. Williston was actively iden- 
tified with the lumber business. He entered the employ at 
the age of 17 of Watson Ely & Sons and when the firm 
was incorporated as the Ely Lumber Co., in 1898, he be- 
came its secretary and manager, which positions he filled 
continuously until his passing. He was born in Holyoke, 
a descendant of one of the oldest families of that region, 
and was prominent in many local activities. A locai 
chronicler says of him: 

“For eight years he served the city on the park board 
and was its chairman for six years. He was responsible 
for many improvements in the beauty spots of Holyoke. 
His love of growing things was one of his hobbies; the rose 
garden at his home is one of the finest in the city. This 


knowledge and interest he turned to account in his service - 


as park commissioner, giving freely of his time, to the 
great benefit of the city parks.” 

Mr. Williston, by appointment of ‘Governor McCall, of 
Massachusetts, was chairman of Holyoke’s division No. 1 
of the exemption board. He took a deep and active interest 
in the draft board, this in a measure accounted for by his 
previous military training, gained as a member of Co. D, 
of the old Second Massachusetts regiment, from 1883 to 





LORENZO ARTHUR WILLISTON 


1886, with which he served as private, corporal and, later, 
for two years, as paymaster sergeant. e stood high in 
Masonic ranks. He was a member of Mt. Tom Lodge of 
Master Masons, a charter member of William Whiting 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M.; of Holyoke Chapter, Royal Arch 
Masons; Holyoke Council, Royal and Select Masters; 
Springfield Commandery of Knights Templar; Scottish Rite 

onry, and Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. He was a 
charter member of Mt. Morris Chapter of the Eastern Star, 


‘ef the Massassoit Commandery, Knights of Malta, and of 


Holyoke Lodge of Elks. He held membership in .the Mt. 
Tom Golf Club and the Holyoke Canoe Club and for the 
last three years was president of the Pequot Club. He was 
a member of the Unitarian church. 

Mr. Williston was the eldest son of Lorenzo Newton and 
Lucy Abigail (Hatch) Williston. He was twice married, 
his first wife being Miss Alice Hearn, daughter of William 
and Frances Hearn, of Elizabeth, N. J.; the second wife, 
who survives him, was Miss Mary Quirk, daughter of 
William Quirk, of Holyoke. Besides his wife Mr. Williston 
leaves a daughter, Frances, by the first marriage; a 
brother, Roland Williston, of Holyoke, and _ three sisters, 
Miss Jennie R. Williston, of Boston; Mrs. W. W. Eddy, of 
ee Mass., and Mrs. Ambrose E. Parker, of Nashua, 





R. LESLIE CLARK, M. D.—Popularly known to his 
friends in the lumber trade of Canada and the United 
States as “Doc,” R. Leslie Clark, died suddenly in the 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Canada, on July 11. Mr. Clark 

been in the East on a business trip accompanied. by 
his father, Edward Clark, of Edward Clark & Sons, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. He had been in poor health lately, but his 
friends believed that he was well on the way to recovery, 


- and the news of his death was a great shock to them. Mr. 


Clark was one of the most widely. known and successful 
hardwood salesmen on the road in eastern Canada and the 
United States and had a geniality of dispasition which 
made warm friends for him everywhere. Previous to 1907 
he had been practicing medicine, but in that year he gave 
up his practice to enter the service of Edward Clark & 
ms. For two years he was engaged on the road, devoting 
his time to shipping, selling and buying. He became a 
member of the firm in 1909 and from that time on took 
charge chiefly of the United States sales end of the com- 
y’s business. The funeral was held on July 15 and was 
gely attended by members of the lumber trade. 


BENJAMIN HOLT WHITNEY.—Pioneer lumber.dealer 
and church man of Toledo, Ohio, Benjamin Holt Whitney, 
died Sunday, July 7, at his residence, 238 Twelfth Street, 
Toledo. Mr. Whitney had been ill a week. He suffered a 
Severe nervous breakdown which culminated in cerebral 


congestion, causing death. Mr. Whitney came to Toledo 
in 1868 as manager of the business interests of H. W. Sage 
& Co., wholesale lumber dealers. Subsequently he estab- 
lished the wholesale lumber firm of Whitney & Tracy. For 
several years he had conducted the business under the 
name of the B. H. Whitney & Co., with offices at 401 Bank 
of Commerce Building. He was actively engaged in his 
business up to the date of his illness. Mr. Whitney was 
known thruout the country as a lumber expert. He had 
been secretary of the Toledo Lumbermen’s Association for 
many years. He was born in Wayland, Mass., a suburb of 
Boston, in 1843. He began his business career at the age 
of 17 in the famous old Boston corner bookstore of Tichnor 
& Fields. He was a nephew of the senior member of the 
firm, Here he met Emerson, Whittier, Longfellow and the 
elder Alcott and many other ieadling literary men of the 
day with whom he maintained a friendship until their 
deaths. He was a captain of militia in the Civil War and 
was a member of the Veteran Home Guards established in 
Toledo since the present war. Mr. Whitney is survived 
only by his wife and one nephew, Benjamin Holt Tichnor, 
fighting with the expeditionary forces. The body was 
taken to Pittsfield, Mass., where funeral services and burial 
took place. No service was held in Toledo. 


FRANK WODMAN.—Frank Wodman, president of the 
Donaldson Lumber Co., of Monroe County, Charleston, W. 
Va., and interested in many industrial and business enter- 
prises in Charleston, died suddenly of heart failure at his 
home here. He was 72 years of age and had spent three 
years in France and Germany learning the languages of 
both countries. He was graduated from Harvard College 
with a B. A. degree in 1869. He later entered Cambridge 
Scientific School and studied civil engineering, perfecting 
his knowledge of the profession by three years in practical 
work on railroads in the Northwest and a course in the 
polytechnic school in Paris, France. Mr. Wodman was 
owner and president of the Vulcan Iron Works, which he 
recently sold; secretary and treasurer of the old Kanawha 
Woolen Mills and the Daveloy Furniture Co., and was con- 
nected with the Kanawha Brick Co. He is survived by two 
children. Mr. Wodman was a prominent member of St. 
John’s Episcopal church. 


EDWIN PHILLIPS.—Edwin Phillips, aged 89 years, one 
of Charlten’s oldest citizens, died suddenly July 6, at his 
home in Charlton, Mass. Mr. Phillips was born June 6 
1829, on the farm now occupied by his son Everett, an 
lived his entire life on or near this farm. For many years 
he conducted a saw and grist mill on the Southbridge road, 
and did a thriving business. When a young man he ac- 
quired large tracts of young timberland, some of which he 
owned nearly fifty years, and saw it increase to great 
value. He had been the largest individual taxpayer in 
Charlton for many years. He recently left a fund of about 
$5,000 to the town of Chariton, the income to be used in 
teaching domestic science in the public schools. Mrs. Phil- 
lips died two years ago. He is survived by a son, Everett, 
of Charlton, and two daughters, Mrs, Lillian D. Hemmen- 
way and Mrs. George A. Paine. 


_ FRANK HARDING.—Founder of the village of Wetzel, 
in Antrim County, Frank Harding, died in Portland, Ore., 
Tuesday, July 2, from cancer of the stomach. His only 
immediate relative, his son Clare, was with him. He 
recently underwent an operation. When Mr. Harding re- 
moved from that section there went a picturesque figure 
from the lumbering life of Antrim County. For many years 
he operated a hardwood factory at Wetzel. He owned con- 
siderable spruce timber in Oregon, some of which the 
Government purchased for airplane purposes. He was a 
director of the Antrim County State Bank and was heavily 
interested in the Grand Rapids Trust Co., and held consid- 
erable interests in Mancelona and Lansing enterprises, His 
body was brought to Mancelona, Mich., for burial. 


THORWALD JOHNSON.—Funeral services for Thor- 








wald Johnson, president of the Cooperage firm of T. John-- 


son Co., Chicago, who died Tuesday, July 2, were held 
from his late home, 2324 N. Kedzie Boulevard, on Thursday, 
July 4. Interment was at Mount Olive. Mr. Johnson was 
born at Enebak, Norway, in 1851, and came to this country 
twenty years later and engaged in the cooperage business. 
He took an active interest in all public affairs and was 
chairman of the board of directors of the Norwegian- 
American Hospital and the Security National Bank. 


ELIZABETH CALKINS SULLIVAN. Elizabeth Cal- 
kins Sullivan, wife of W. Sullivan, vice president and 
general manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
and mayor of Bogalusa, La., died at her home in Boga- 
lusa, Thursday, July 11, following an operation performed 


a few days fore. In dition to her husband she is 
survived by a son, Sergeant Frank Sullivan, stationed 
at Camp Beauregard, and a daughter, Elizabeth, who has 


been attending school in New York; Mer mother, Mrs. 
Calkins, and a sister, Mrs. J. F. Peters of Chicago, IIL 
The funeral was held Sunday, July 14, with services at the 
family home and graveside being conducted by Rev. A. 
Inman Townsley of the First Methodist Church at Boga- 
lusa. Mrs. Sullivan had been a resident of Bogalusa ever 
since the town was founded by her husband, twelve years 
ago, and was a leader in the community’s welfare and 
charitable work, serving as president of the Young 
Woman’s Christian Association and head of the Mothers’ 
Honor Commission, and took an active part in the work 
of the local Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
a cr ag Her death is mourned by the entire com- 
munity. 


DUNCAN G. McKAY.—A pioneer lumber manufacturer 
of Wisconsin, Duncan G. McKay, died at Ione, Wash., 
Sunday, July 14, death resulting from an accident while he 
was overseeing the loading of logs. Mr. McKay was born 
on a farm near Ottawa, Ontario, and came to Wisconsin 
while that State was in the first stage of development. 
He located at Chippewa Falls and all of the lumber manu- 
facturing operations were carried on under the name of 
D. G. McKay & Co. With the cutting off of the timber in 
Wisconsin Mr. McKay became interested in timber in the 





West. In 1909 he moved permanently to the Inland Em- 
pire and finally located at lone, Wash. He had much to 
do with developing the town and for the last few years 
has operated a large post and pole business together with 
the handiing of timberlands. He is survived by his wife 
and seven children, six daughters and one son, and four 
grandchildren. 


MRS. MARTHA METCALFE MYERS.—Thomas A. 
Myers, of the wholesale North Carolina pine firm Lewis 
Dill & Co., of Baltimore, is mourning the death of his 
mother, Mrs. Martha Metcalfe Myers, who was the widow 
of the late Philip B. Myers. Mrs. Myers died July 13 at 
her home in Union Bridge, Carroll County, Maryland. She 
was 86 years of age and had been crippled for a long time, 
but managed to perform notable service for the Red Cross. 
One of her grandsons, Lieut. Philip Myers, son of Thomas 
“ myers, is now with the American Expeditionary Force 
n nce. 


JOHN F. CLARK.—For fifteen years connected with the 
Canton Lumber Co., of Baltimore, Md., of which his 
brother, James R. Clark, is vice president, John F. Clark 
died July 13 at his home in the Monumental City, after an 
ates of three weeks. He was 48 years old and leaves 
a widow. 


JOHN McDEVITT.—John McDevitt, a resident of 
Spokane, Wash., for the last nineteen years and former! 
a resident of Wisconsin, where he had been identified wi 
the lumber industry before becoming the owner of consid- 
erable timber and other real estate in the Spokane dis- 
trict, died in Spokane this week. e nm ill for 
about three months with heart trouble. He has been re- 
tired from active business for many years. 

HIRAM H. JONES.—At the -— of 65, Hiram H. Jones, a 
wealthy retired lumberman of the Crane’s Nest section of 
Wise County, Virginia, died at his home after a brief ill- 
ness, leaving a wife and several children. Mr. Jones was 
one of the veteran lumbermen of southwestern Virginia. 


HENRY N. WATROUS.—One of the early lumbermen of 
the Saginaw Valley, Henry N. Watrous, died at his home 
in Bay City, Mich., Saturday, July 13, following a stroke of 
paralysis a week before. He was associated with his 
brother, the late O. A. Watrous, in the sawmill business 
for many years, the firm being known as Watrous Bros; 
They first operated a shingle mill at the foot of Fortieth 
Street and later a sawmill on the middle ground until the 
Canadian Government put an export tax on logs that re- 
sulted in forcing other lumbermen out of business along 
the Saginaw River. Mr. Watrous was born on a farm in 
Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania, in 1837 and came to 





WHITING 


LUMBER COMPANY 
PORT HURON, MICH, 


Michigan White Pine 


YELLOW PINE 
Tonawanda White Pine Rules—Spleadid Millwork. 
SPECIAL ITEMS: . 
1 car 1x8 Fine Common & Deas cad tnt, 1900 19" Me. 2, 


Better 
1 car each 5-4 & 8-4 No. 1 Cuts 
1 car each 2:46 No.1 Barnand 
1 car 4-4 No. 2 Cuts or Shop 
1 car Ix 6 No. 3 Barn 


1 car each 1x4—12’ No.1 Dressing 
No. Barn 1 car 1x12 Ne. 1 Dressing 


Our location assures you quick delivery. : 
Philadelphia Office: 1644 Land Title Bldg. 
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SHINGLES 
LATH 


DON’T FORGET 
We Specialize in Mixed Cars 
White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 
Tien Kecearnny Fock, Doses, Bindi, 


Red Cedar Siding and Fir 























Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., s22i22x%: 
Tell Us Your Needs in : 
iemanie: Mian] 
jot le mon an 
G4 Re: 1 Common and Beer ap e 
12-4 No. 2 Common and Better ‘ 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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LOCATED IN THE HEART of the business, theatre and 
shopping districts. The home of the Masonic, Transpor- 
tation and Rotary Clubs. 


Rates for Rooms, from $2.00 upward. 




























; Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath ..- - $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 


Two persons Pet day 
Room with detached path . . - +» $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room + $5 to $8 

Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


& Two connecting rooms 
with bath. rd ir 
_— = 2 persons, $5 to 
. 3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 








1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


otel [a Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
By Herman H , assistant professor of 


. Chapman. 
forestry, Yale Forest 


MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 

students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 












Bay City in 1875. He is survived by his widow and two 
sons, George H. and James H. The funeral was held on 
Mortday, July 15, from the residence in Bay City. 


GEORGE WESLEY ROBINSON.—The funeral of George 
Wesley Robinson, former lumberman of San Francisgo, 
Cal., and Detroit, Mich., who died on July 4 at his home, 
2906 Regent Street, Berkeley, Cal., was held on July 6 from 
an Oakland undertaking chapel. Mr. Robinson was a mem- 
ber of the firm of Robinson & Robinson in San Francisco. 
He had been ill for two years. About twelve years ago 
Mr. Robinson moved from Michigan to Berkeley. He-is 
survived by a widow and several children. 


WILLIAM J. MAXWELL.—One of the best known retail 
lumbermen of western Wisconsin, William J. Maxwell, of 
Galesville, Wis., passed away July 6 after an illness of 
nearly two months from typhoid fever. Mr. Maxwell was 
born in Cedar Falls, Wis., July 4, 1864. His father was one 
of the early Wisconsin lumbermen. In his early life 
William J. Maxwell engaged in the lumber trade at 
Durand, where the firm Maxwell & Orlady was estab- 
lished. Later on he entered mercantile trade. Later still, 
with his brother-in-law and others, the W. J. Maxwell 
Lumber Co. was incorporated. For a long period this was 
one of the best known lumber concerns of northern Wis- 
consin, operating mills at Scandinavia, Rosholt and other 
points, and conducting a prosperous business in Iowa. 
Twelve years ago this company bought the F. G. Davis: 
Lumber Co.’s yard at Galesville. It was operated as a 
branch and Mr. Maxwell came here as manager, his fomlly 
taking residence here at that time. Later, when the W. J. 
Maxwell Lumber Co. was dissolved, the Maxwell-Davis 
Lumber Co. took over the local business, with Mr. Maxwell 
as manager. He was actively engaged when he was 
stricken with his fatal illness. He is survived by his widow 
and three daughters. 


CHARLES W. RUDDERHAM.—Charles W. Rudderham, 
secretary of the Soper Lumber Co., of 2204 Loomis Street 
Chicago, died Sunday, July 14, at his home, 340 Winfield 
Avenue, Berwyn, a suburb of Chicago. He had been ill 
for eight months; heart trouble was the cause of death. 

Mr. Rudderham had been associated with the Soper 
Lumber Co. since 1876. His son, Fred H. Rudderham, 
is superintendent of the company. 

Mr. Rudderham was born in North Sidney, Nova Scotia, 
in 1852. The funeral was held from his late home Tues- 
day afternoon, July 16, the Rev. W. A. Gustin of St. 
Michaels and All Angels Episcopal Church officiating and 
the Masonic order had charge at the grave. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, one son, Fred H., and two daughters, 

rs. W. H. A. Rust, of Chicago, and Mrs. Charles Davey, 
of Redding, Cal. 


REVIEWS HARDWOOD MARKET CONDITIONS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 17.—The official monthly mar- 
ket review and average of sale prices for June of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, under the open competition plan, was issued this 
evening by Assistant to the President F. R. Gadd. It is 
on the whole an optimistic presentation of conditions. 
Regarding the market conditions and general trade out- 
look Mr. Gadd said in part: 


Hardwood sales for June broke all previous records. 
Buyers used every means in their power to get supplies 
moving before the advance in freight rates became effect- 
ive. All grades of hardwood lumber remain in good 
demand and the prices are firm with a tendency to further 
advance on some items. 

The labor situation shows no improvement, altho the 
work:or fight regulations and the return of field labor have 
temporarily relieved this situation in certain sections. 
Governmental supervision of the employment of labor, 
which becomes effective Aug. 1, should eventually stop 
the shifting about of labor, check further abnormal in- 
crease in pay and reduce the enormous turn-over which 
lowers efficiency. 

While cars are reasonably abundant at the present time 











there has been a noticeable tightening up in the supply 


during the last week and members should prepare now for 
the car shortage that is sure to come later in the season 
when the crops begin to move. The 25 percent advance in 
freight rates is now in effect. Naturally the purchaser 
must assume the increase on lumber and must of necessity 
stand for the increase on logs to the extent that it in- 
creases the cost of production. 

All classes of oak are in exceptionally good demand. 
The cancellation of some of the contracts for escort 
wagons has caused the vehicle manufacturers and the 
furniture factories, which were turning out parts, to with- 
draw from the market for this class of material. The 
airplane program, however, is to be greatly extended and 
this will call for large quantities of quartered white oak, 
the stocks of which are very low at this time. Bill stuff 
and ties are in fair demand. New prices are being asked 
for flooring, which carry strong advances. There is a 
decided increase in the call for low grade quartered oak 
and the veneer trade is very active and prices strong. 
Poplar retains its high level of value. One-inch FAS con- 
tinues to lead with all other grades and thicknesses very 
active. New stocks move as fast as dry. Part of the river 
mills are idle for want of logs and those in operation have 
about sawed out their supply of poplar. Thick birch and 
maple are scarce and it is difficult for buyers to find stock 
for quick shipment. Sound wormy chestnut continues in 
a very strong position. The upper grades of chestnut 
show material advances over last month. Basswood is 
selling freely in all grades and dimensions. Elm is in 
strong demand. The gum market is steady and stocks 
are far from normal. The demand for boxes will be great 
enough to keep all factories going full time, thus showing 
a steady and dependable market for low grade hardwoods. 
There is a fair activity in cypress, with strong demand 
for box and crating material. Silo and tank stocks are 
active. Everything in cypress that can be 
promptly finds a good market. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—Russell T. Byers has been ap- 
pos receiver for the Timber Investment & Securities 
° 


MASSACHUSETTS. Arlington—E. J. Davis & Son are 
reported bankrupt. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—V. R. Smith has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Memphis Lumber Co. 


Ship Building Differences Lead to Suit 

New ORLEANS, LA., July 15.—The Louisiana nee 
Corporation filed suit in the Civil District court here last 
Tuesday against Bing’s Dampkibsaktieselskab, for a of 
$33,353.08, alleged due on a contract originally executed by 
the Coast Steamship Co. and the Slidell Drydock & Ship- 
building Co. The contract rights of the former were subse- 
quently acquired by the defendant corporation, while plaintiff 
succeeded to the rights of the latter. They provided for the 
construction of two wooden cargo carriers on plans said to 
have been prepared by the defendant. Later two additional 
ships of the same type were ordered. In the following month 
petitioner was notified by defendant that the two vessels under 
construction would not be classed A-1, and that defendant 
would make no further payments thereon. Plaintiff protested 
that the specifications provided by defendant had n fol- 
lowed, whereupon latter agreed to furnish additional plans 
and from time to time did furnish plans required to meet the 
requirements for A-1 classification ; vessels were constructed 
in accordance therewith, but owing to these changes, alleged 
to be the fault of defendant, completion of the ships was 
delayed, and the suit is brought to recover the amount said 
1 lan been lost by the ship building corporation thru the 
elay. 


delivered 





COMMISSION DECIDES CLAIMS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 16.—Lumber rate cases 
been decided recently by the Interstate Commerce Commig- 
sion as follows: . 

In Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co.—ggy 
load of lumber from Hickory, N. C., to South Fort Plain, 
N. Y., was found to have been misrouted ; reparation aw: ‘ 

In Southern Pine Lumber Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line Raj. 
road Co.—carload of lumber from Midland City, Ala. 9 
Bradley, Ill., found not to have been misrouted; complaint | 
dismissed. 

In Wausau Southern Lumber Co. vs. Chicago & North 
Western Railway Co.—rates charged on lumber in carloads — 
from Laurel, Miss., to Des Plaines, Ill., found to have been * 
illegal; reparation awarded. ; Ds 

In Knopke Bros. vs. Chicago & Alton Railroad Co.—rate 
on Spanish cedar cigar-box lumber in carloads from Broo’ 

N. Y., to Denver, Colo., found to have been unreasonable; 
reparation awarded. 





INSTRUCTS REGARDING CAR SERVICE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 16.—The Car Service Section has 
issued instructions to all carriers regarding the furnishing of 
cars for loading and switching service. The rules are substan. 
tially as follows: (1) When cars are destined within the 
switching limits in which they originate the obligation ot 
supplying equipment rests with the road upon which the car 
is to be loaded, and when the destination is beyond Switching 
limits the obligation for equipment rests with the carrier 
which will receive the load haul. (2) The road haul ling 
loading cars destined beyond the switching limits on another 
carrier shall furnish equipment from the supply available 
within such switching limits and such carrier roads will make 
necessary equalization locally within weekly periods. (3) A 
terminal switching line loading cars in switching service deg. 
tined to points beyond the switching limits shall furnish the 
equipment from the supply available on its rails, except when 
such equipment is not available it will call upon the carrier 
road to furnish necessary cars. (4) The use of equipment 
as outlined above is subject to car service rules and exceptions 
may be made only upon authority of the Car Service Section 
or the regional director having jurisdiction. (5) Shippers 
will be required to place order .for equipment desired with 
proper representative of the road on which cars are to be 
loaded. 





THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30 

Some of the uncertainty in the local market has passed 
away, for every distributer of southern pine is now 
selling on the Government prices and the uniformity ought 
to be instrumental in reviving the demand. However, 
this is the quiet season of the year and a quiet market ig 
to be expected until the middle of August at least. The 
market is active in some spots, especially with lumber 
supplies that are needed in the.manufacture of war mate- 
rial, or in boxing and crating. Dealers in both soft- and 
hardwoods find conditions generally quiet. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JULY 13 























Lumber Shingles 
BEES 6% on gt aoe eee a esas é 57,496,000 5,738,000 
BUEN. 4% sn Ao ue es ob ee aan 89,151,000 22,886,000 ~ 
DSCRPANG ki cue setiecas 31,655,000 17,148,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JULY 13 
Lumber . Shingles: 
BRED .n:6ns om cakes AEee oe 1,370,674,000 167,252,000 
ky SEES, PON Eee ey 5 ors 1,858,707,000 363,476,000 
POBCPOOOR os os aes mans 488,033,000 196,224,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 13 
Lumber Shingles 
Leper ers: geet Pemea rat pate 24,227,000 2,326,000 
BED > ong ne ct see eR Neh aweee 45,418,000 20,305,000 
DOOPOREE <0 os 6h ewkGa <i 21,191,000 17,979,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JULY 13 
Lumber Shingles 
BEN ick notes sueriakiee eae 660,713,000 101,742,000 
BES SON css w ss atin. shanks eee 807,444,000 253,458,000 
NG oi odes i.e has 146,731,000 151,716,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building Department for 
the week ended July 17, 1918: 















































CLAass— No. Value 
SS eee 2 1,200.00 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000......... 20 60,780.06 

5,000 and under ere 8 55,100.00 

10,000 and under 25,000......... 3 34,000.00 

25,000 and under ee 5 175,000. 
50,000 and under 100,000......... 1 000. 
Over $100,000 : 

U. S. Government storage place...... 2 100,000.00 
. §. Government—steel and brick : 
DUNN tos he nce aes. Cos ahas teeta 1 175,000.00 

DIE 56565 Ss ase wake ic see sean 41 $651,080.00 

Average valuation for week......... os 15,880.00 

Totals previous week.............e+ 66 1,120,281.50 

Average valuation previous week.... ne 16,973.96 

Totals corresponding week 1917..... 58 1,433,050.00 

Totals Jan. 1 to July 17, 1918....... 1,313 20,686,88 

Totals corresponding period 1917....2,734 48,221,495.00 

Totals corresponding period 1916....5,227 69,¢ 27,250.00 

Totals corresponding period 1915....3,756 43,972,82 

Totals corresponding period 1914....4,707 71,333,460. 

Totals corresponding period 1913... .5,939 53,176,375. 

Totals corresponding period 1912....4,805 47,746,010. 





Totals corresponding period 1911.. 
Totals corresponding period 1910.. 
Totals corresponding period 1909.. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 17.—With distributers feeling that now is 
the best time for consumers to buy stocks, especially the 
country yards, on account of the car shortage that is cer- 
tain to materialize later, buyers are not taking a hold on 
the market to any visible extent. Why country yards, 
facing a big demand because farmers will have plenty of 
money, should hold down their stocks or play a waiting 
game is not understandable, but nevertheless there is not 
the buying that conditions would warrant. 
tories are fairly strong in the market for material. 
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7 . 0 

- 5,267 53,404,410. +4 
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Minneapolis, Minn., July 15.—Mills are booking orders. ie 


about as fast as they can be shipped, thanks to Govern- 


ment demands and a good run of factory business. They es 
could handle more yard trade, and fear that if retailers 


wait much longer it will be impossible to get the cars 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





_ 
ply material that is wanted for fall business. Just 
now the car situation is good and mills are taking ad- 
tage of that to rush out their shipments, but there 
— signs of a tightening up already, due to the grain 
srovement farther south. Crops are in splendid shape 
and farmers will have a big return this fall unless all 
fail. The only drawback from the standpoint of 
the lumber dealer is the lack of labor to make the needed 
farm improvements. 


New York, July 16.—A fair demand prevails for most 
es and calls for inter-stocks are more active, with 
petter volume of stock coming to this market. The. 
puilding trades are inactive and woodworking mills buy 
only moderately and then in connection with war busi- 
ness. Retailers are dull. 


Buffalo, N. Yo July 17.—Retail yard trade is~ quiet. 
ers report having scarcely any demand for lumber 

for building. The factory trade is still on an active scale. 
Low grades are getting scarcer, in spite of the fact that 
the rail movement from the Canadian mills is easier than 
some weeks ago. Tho prices are higher than for some 
time, buyers appear to wish to get stock in large quantities. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 16.—Trade is confined to small 
Jots sold at the highest prices owing to scarcity and 
difficulty in shipment to Pittsburgh. Most retailers re- 

rt small stocks on hand and are not eager to dispose 
of their limited supplies at prevailing prices. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., July 16.—Demand is more active for 
northern and eastern lumber from retailers and busi- 
ness may be described as good. Prices in all lines con- 
tinue firm. While all are hopeful of an increase in build- 

, that outlook to most dealers is rather gloomy. Lack 
of dwelling house construction and transportation diffi-- 
culties continue to hamper the trade. Random prices are 
about the same as a week ago. Shipments from the 
Provinces continue to improve. Demand for the wider 
random is very small and prices are high; 2x10 is quoted 
at $45. Scantlings are quoted at $35. Spruce covering 
Some cases are known where 
matched spruce boards clipped 5 inches up are quoted 
at $50. Current prices for eastern lumber are: frames, 
8-inch and under, $46.25, 10-inch $54.25, 12-inch $56.25; 
random, 2x3, 2x4, $35 to $36; 2x6, 2x7, $36 to $37; 2x10, 
$45 to $46; 2x12, $49 to $50; spruce covering boards, 5 
inches and up, $40 to $41; matched spruce boards, clipped, 
$45 to $46. 


New York, July 16.—Prices are firm enough but stocks 
continue scarce. Government orders are handling the 
bulk of spruce available, altho shipments from Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick sources were on a more active 
basis last week. Adirondack manufacturers find plenty of 
business to take care of available assortment. There are 
unconfirmed rumors of substantial advances in prices. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, July 17.—As much business as naturally would 
develop for this time of year calls for posts. Prices are 
strong on posts and retail yards expect a heavy demand 
this fall. Many have their fall stocks already in but others 
no doubt will buy extensively early in the fall. Mill stocks 
are lighter than they have been at this season for many 
years, as labor in the North has been so scarce. Shingles 
hold their own in price, but do not move freely. The pole 
situation is unchanged. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 15.—Producers have been mov- 
ing stock rapidly in the last month and altho new busi- 
ness has developed, they are catching up in good shape. 
It is now apparent that post stocks will be well cleaned 
up if the cars.can be had right along to move them. Prices 
are firm and the leading wholesalers are well satisfied to 
carry stuff into the winter, judging by the outlook for 
higher cost in production another year. Pole business is 
rather slack, but is helped by Government purchases. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, July 17.—Considerable dullness continues with 
the hardwood trade, but distributers believe that business 
will open up early and open up well when it does. Condi- 
tions point to good trade in hardwoods despite the fact that 
some consumers try to have it believed that their business 
is not normal—notably the furniture trade. The furniture 
sales have been on in Grand Rapids and Chicago and the 
dealers from country towns and cities that flock to them 
from all over the middle West have been placing orders 
heavily, say those who know. Consequently the furniture 
factories will have a good fall business despite the fact 
that prices prevailing are high. ‘‘Our customers don’t 
seem to care how much they pay as long as they have the 
money,’ was the statement of a middle western retail 
furniture dealer who was in Chicago for the sales, ‘‘and tho 
high prices should caution us to buy slowly we can not 
turn our back on the fact that our customers, who are 
generally making more money than they have ever made, 
are spending it to beautify their homes.’’ As the furniture 
trade is the big field for many of the local hardwood dis- 
tributers the outlook should be heartening. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 15.—Wholesalers with stock 
to spare have ‘been making some heavy shipments of 
northern hardwood to eastern points lately, since the 
embargo on such shipments was lifted. Business in this 
section is lighter, as the leading. consumers have laid in 
stocks and are not in the market to any extent, but some 
Government business develops all the time. Factory de- 
Mands are restricted by the slow sash and door market. 
Supplies of northern hardwoods diminish fast and it is 
certain that stocks will be badly broken before winter. 





New York, July 16.—Shipments the last few weeks have 
been more active and with so little doing in the building 
trade woodworking plants have had to confine their con- 
tracts to Government requirements. These are on a more 
active basis, but stocks are hard to obtain and with short- 
age of labor at mill points manufacturers find it diffi- 
cult to increase their production. This makes it harder 
for wholesalers to obtain mill supplies than it does to 
Secure orders, and there is a decided inclination to 
move very cautiously. Local yards are getting a good 
Tun of business from smaller consumers and at satisfac- 
tory prices. The inquiry and demand are distributed well 
thru the list, but mixed sizes of birch and maple and the 
seneral run of plain and quartered oak are very scarce. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 16.—Mills represented here are 
Tunning to their capacity on special orders, but output still 
is held down by the difficulty of getting labor. The demand 
for building stuff is lighter than ever and little attention is 
paid to that end of the market, the mills putting out 





only occasional carlots of that material. What is left over 
from Government, wagon or furniture factory and railroad 
demand generally finds its way to the box factories. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 16.—Buyers of hardwoods are still 
pretty well loaded up with lumber, as a result of heavy 
purchases made prior to the 25 percent advance in freight 
rates, and now there is very little doing. Conditions 
are expected to show much improvement shortly. Prices 
generally are firm. 


Beston, Mass., July 16.—A gratifying improvement is 
noted in the hardwoods trade, considering the long period 
of dullness it has endured. Business is to be had if the 
lumber may be secured. It is still found hard to get in 
lumber from the West for even fairly early delivéries, 
Government orders excepted. Dealers handling Govern- 
ment work are selling oak for ship timbers and black 
walnut and birch for rifle stocks. The hardwood trade 
continues dull in the: interior finish; owing to the con- 
tinued dullness in the dwelling house construction field. 
But if looked for hard enough trade that is described as 
fairly active is to be found among the piano makers, 
furniture dealers, implement makers and boat builders. 
Prices asked and paid are very high. Current quotations 
are: inch basswood, $72 to $75; red birch, $79 to $80; 
sap birch, $70 to $74; maple, $70 to $75; plain oak, $86 to 
$90; quartered oak, $115 to $125. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 15.—All hardwoods continue 
strong and active, with prices generally higher or firm 
and unchanged. There has been good demand for quar- 
tered oak, white grades being from $1 to $9 up, the 
last mentioned advance being on No. 1 common strips, 
to $50, and there is an advance of $2 on clear face strips 
to $67. These other advances are reported on quartered 
white oak: FAS, 1-inch $4 to $97 and 2-inch $4 to $111; 
selects, l-inch $3 to $79, 2-inch $2 to $91; No. 1 common 
and selects, l-inch $3 to $70, 2-inch $2 to $82; No. 1 
common, 1-inch $3 to $66, 2-inch $2 to $78. In the quar- 
tered red oak, FAS, 1-inch is up $2 to $77 and 2-inch 
$1 to $90. In plain white and red oak the advances are 
all in inch stocks—selects $2 to $56, No. 1 common and 
selects $2 to $48, No. 1 common $1 to $46, No. 2 common 
$3 to $36 and No. 3 common $2 to $28. Only three de- 
clines are reported—No. 2 common, 2-inch $3 to $41, 
sound wormy 1-inch $2 to $37 and 2-inch $3 to $43. Switch 
ties are $3 higher, matched white oak at $49 and un- 
matched at $45. Mine car stock and crossing plank and 
bridge plank averaged a little lower last week. Chest- 
nut is stronger and changes reported are upward—FAS, 
l-inch $2 to $61, 2-inch $1 to $70; No. 2 common, 1-inch 
$1 to $28, 2-inch $2 to $32. The only changé in basswood 
is found in FAS, 1l-inch, $3 down to $65. The FAS grades 
of cottonwood are $1 higher all around, but wagon box 
boards have averaged $4 lower at $51 for 9- to 12-inch 
and $61 for 13- to 17-inch. Ash has been very active and 
strong, the thick stocks especially, which show advances 
of $3 as follows: No. 1 common, eastern territory mills, 
83-inch to $101 and 4-inch to $111, and south territory 
mills, 3-inch to $97 and 4-inch to $106. Log run sycamore 
is $2 higher at $29 for l-inch. The firmness of the other 
woods under active demand is shown in the unchanged 
figures on hard and soft maple, butternut, buckeye, hick- 
ory, cherry, walnut, magnolia, willow, beech and birch. 
Some improvement in the demand for soft elm has 
strengthened the market and No. 2 common is up from 
$1 to $2 and 2- and 3-inch thicknesses of all grades the 
same amount. The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, which is just making reports 
on gum, has taken these prices for the purposes of com- 
parison, which have been ascertained from the best 
sources available: Quartered red gum: FAS, 1-inch, $53, 
2-inch $58; No. 1 common, 1-inch $42, 2-inch $47; plain 
red gum, FAS, 1-inch $48, 2-inch $53; No. 1 common, 1- 
inch, $38, 2-inch $42; No. 2 common, 1-inch $29; box 
boards, 9- to 12-inch $47, and 13- to 17-inch $54; sap 
gum: FAS inch, $37 to $42 according to width, and 2-inch 
$41 to $46; No. 1 common, 1-inch $31, 2-inch $35; No. 2 
common, 1l-inch $28, 2-inch $32; No. 3 common, 1-inch 
$21, 2-inch $23. For tupelo or black gum these prices 
have been established for the same purpose: 1-inch thick 
FAS $38, No. 1 common $33 and No. 2 common $30. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 17.—Demand has shown a decline 
during the last couple of weeks. Apparently consumers 
have laid in good supplies in advance of the freight rate 
increase and just now are out of the market to a large 
extent. Yards are busy in most cases getting in large 
supplies from mills in the South. 


Ashland, Ky., July 15.—The demand is chiefly for war 
and railroad material and low grades. Furniture trade 
is only fair. The extraordinary movement of stock ahead 
of the recent freight increase is now being felt in the 
common grades. Ash and black walnut continue to be 
heavily inquired for. The river mills are in operation, 
with log supply getting low. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 16.—Nearly all the attention of 
industrial consumers has apparently been directed to- 
ward hardwoods during the last week or more owing to the 
general shortage and the embargoes that have been held 
against eastern shipments of this material. The upper 
grades are less interesting. The reduction in furniture 
factory activities to conserve fuel has had some influ- 
ence on this, it is believed. Railroads are after consid- 
erable hardwoods this summer for, various purposes. Oak 
ties are exceedingly active and in brisk demand. Prices 
are all very stiff and uniformly maintained. 


. Baltimore, Md., July 15.—Hardwood men feel encour- 
aged by reason of a number of satisfactory orders and be- 
cause shipping facilities are easier. Prices remain firm at 
the levels heretofore prevailing. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, July 17.—The hemlock people are not complain- 
ing, as demand keeps up fairly well, tho it is admitted 
that were it not for the eastern demand trade would be 
slack. The eastern demand, which has been good for 
many weeks, remains so, principally because southern pine 
can not get into some of the consuming territory and the 
Government is taking so much of the production of Penn- 
sylvania hemlock. Prices on hemlock hold up well. 


New York, July 16.—There is a good inquiry, but little 
stock is being offered for commercial purposes, most of the 
Pennsylvania mills being engaged almost altogether on 
Government work. There are rumors that the War In- 
dustries Board will also fix commercial prices on hem- 
lock, and this naturally creates some uncertainty. Subur- 
ban yards have been buying more freely of hemlock than 
of other lines, but building continues very inactive. 


The Right Crayon 
For the Right 
Purpose 


We manufacture marking crayons of all kinds 
—for use on wet, green, frosty and dry lumber; 
all colors and of different texture. Each kind 
is suited to some particular kind of lumber. 


American Acme Crayons 


have held first place’for Quality for over 75 years. 
We supply the most critical buyers in the 
lumber industry with their crayons. Surely, 
our experience should prove profita’ le to you 
in selecting the right crayon fpr the right pur- 
pose. Let us help you. 


Write For Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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Double Band Mill 


FOR SALE 


Including :— 

, Carriages, Niggers, Loaders, 
Trimmer, Edgers, Resaws, 
‘Sprockets and Chain, 

Shafting and Pulleys, 
Engine—281,,” x 62”, 

Log Machinery, 

All the machinery for a clothes 


pins mill, 
Filing Room Equipment, 
Belts—all kinds, 74” Wire Cable. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH, od 











The Biggest Card in the BusinessW orld 


The skill and care exercised in engraving a Wiggins 
plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card 
users. If you admit the value of proper card repre- 
sentation we would like to send you a tab of speci- 
mens. Ask for it; detach the cards one by one 
observe their clean cut edges, their general excellence 
and the protection afforded by being e 
in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 


Engravers 
Plate Makers 
Die Embossers 


1108 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Concrete Biss! 


At Low Prices 
The Fishel & Marks Co. 


General Offices 
Cleveland, Ohio 


é PITTSBURGH DETROIT 
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4) 
The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, intsreefizs sxposition 
¢ By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 

American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Burner in Operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 
Alita. 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mille 
where these Gemes tese been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 








CHEHALIS, WASH. 
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A ROPE of average quality 

will skid lots of logs when 
everything is working smooth. 
ly. But often logs are sud- 
denly caught, which more than 
doubles the stress upon the 
Rope. -It is the ability of 
HERCULES (Red - Strand) 
‘Wire Rope to meet these 
severe conditions that makes it 
economical for logging, day in 
and day out. 
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Long dutch o1 lied to this boiler t - 
pron ba i ore vice hovelnn ptt ven 


and hog feed from saw mill. 


Ask for ‘‘Aids in the selection of 
Boilers’’—sent free. 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
SALES OFFICES: 

New York City, 1716 West St Bld. 

76West Mouree St. Pitsburg, 1218 Empire Bide. 
Detret, 1116 Pensbscot Bide. Seattle, 738 Henry Bldg. Beston, 201 Dewashire St 





WARREN AXE & TOOL C8 
WARREN, PA. \ 
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ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PAY 


HiC EXPOSIT 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS (07 O20" Fore! 


y capacity 3500 
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NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 
accountant and f; 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS $12.50, postpaid, 





Buffalo, N. Y.. July 17.—A pretty good call exists and 
prices hold strong. Building is not up to the normal, but 
the stocks available are also light. The market now has 
to depend almost entirely upon hemlock from the Michi- 
gan territory, tho a little comes from the South. Hem- 
lock is benefiting by the great difficulties encountered in 
getting substitute woods. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 16.—But little hemlock is offered 
and inquirers report increasing difficulty in obtaining 
material, as mills are fairly well sold up on their pro- 
duction for the remainder of the season. There is no 
difference in price, as prices have ruled for some weeks 
on the Government basis. The new buying is confined 
to small lots. Old orders are shipped with fair prompt- 
ness, considering the railroad situation. 


Boston, Mass., July 16.—Demand is on the whole not 
at all good. Very little inquiry is noted for mill con- 
struction. Little such timber is available. Hemlock 
boards are more scarce than spruce covering boards. Ran- 
dom hemlock boards are sold at $38, 10, 12, 14, 16 feet, and 
$39 is asked by some. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 15.—Hemlock is firm and fairly 
active, but movement is limited by the scarcity of stocks 
beyond what is taken by the Government. Practically 
nothing is doing in the way of commercial demand, and 
not much of it could be taken care of if there were. 
About the only change of prices is due to the higher 


freight rates. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, July 17.—There is nothing to complain about in 
the poplar trade. Demand keeps up well and prices are 
strong. Mill stocks are short and it looks as if poplar will 
move along as an active wood for months. 





Ashland, Ky., July 15.—There is no let up in the demand 
for poplar lumber and the call is coming from all direc- 
tions. Stocks are very low, with only a limited amount 
going on sticks. Prices are firm. 





Baltimore, Md., July 15.—The tendency in the poplar 
trade seems to be toward greater activity, with increas- 
ing prices, tho no advances have yet been made. All 
grades are said to be in good request, with the trans- 
portation situation showing great improvement. 


Boston, Mass., July 16.—Demand still continues rather. 
dull. The quotations asked are the high figures of $100 to 
$102, largely due to the scarcity here of the timber. For 
poplar for interior finish there is practically no demand, 
but for high grade box work, such as used by munitions 
makers and electrical and other apparatus manufacturers, 
the demand is fair. : 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 15.—There is no decline in the 
demand for practically all grades and thicknesses of pop- 
lar, which is especially strong on the quartered stocks, 
and on all the panel and wide No. 1 grade in all widths 
and thicknesses of plain. Prices for quartered are firm, 
but uniform advances of $2 are reported on all widths 
and thicknesses of panel and wide No. 1, the inch thick- 
ness ranging from $106 to $117, and 2-inch selling up to 
$118 for 18- to 23-inch wide. A few of the other grades 
of plain poplar are quoted $1 lower, conspicuously FAS 
and No. 1 common, but Nos. 1 and 2 common are as much 
higher. Siding and dimension have been active and 
advances of $1 are shown in No. 1 selects and No. 1 
common of bevel siding. The strength of the poplar mar- 
ket, in view of the June showing of increase of some 
grades of unsold plain stocks, is said to be due to the 
fact- that since then the tendency has been toward a 
heavy reduction of stocks this month and also to the 
rapid falling off of the supply of logs. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, July 17.—Fir is not so lively as it has been, 
the slackening being due,mostly to the heavier buying be- 
fore the recent freight advance went into effect. Many 
cars are still in transit that were placed in shipment be- 
fore the advance and of course these are disposable at 
prices corresponding. Distributers do not expect a re- 
vival in buying until at least the middle of August. Still 
there is constant inquiry for some items and there are 
other items unfurnishable, no matter how keen the de- 
mand may he. Shingles have advanced slightly. 


Tacoma, Wash., July 13.—Fir lumber continues strong 
with plenty of demand. Commercial business is very 
active, with prospects that it will be more so. Govern- 
ment orders still on hand are large, with reports of more 
to come. The mills report well filled with business. Cars 
are less plentiful. 


Seattle, Wash., July 13.—Production at the fir mills is 
somewhat below normal, altho all plants are working 
steadily. During the Independence Day interval mills on 
Government orders did not shut down; a few took one 
day off, and others were idle three days. Yard stocks 
are low. Local demand for building continues strong. 


Portland, Ore., July 13.—The volume of commercial busi- 
ness is rather low at present but the mills will have 
enough business in sight for some time when the distribu- 
tion of the large Government requirements now before 
the Fir Production Board has been made. Most of the 
mills were down for the week of the Fourth, but are now 
operating again. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 16.—Business here is rather small, 
due more to lack. of stock at the mills that are in the 
market than to lack of demand, and.to a number of mills 
being out of the market. There is a tendency toward a 
stiffening of prices closer to the Government base as stocks 
become smaller. The mills have plenty of orders on hand 
from this territory, that being one reason for some of 
them declining. further business for the present. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 17.—The establishment of Gov- 
ernment prices for fir seems likely to cause less selling 
of that wood in this territory, as wholesalers believe 
it is going to be difficult to get what they need to fill 
orders with. It is some time since much has been doing 
in these woods in the East, largely because it has been 
impossible to get prompt delivery of the lumber. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, July 17.—The western pine market is unsatis- 
factory because distributers can not get mills to accept 
even what business that they are able to garner. Mill 
stocks have been short a long time and reports say. the 
new cut will be far from normal, which will leave. the 
mills in no better position to serve this territory in the 
months to come than they -have been for a long while. 
Prices are strong. 









REDWOOD 


Chicago, July 17.—Redwood enjoys a fairly actiy, 
mand from industrial lines, but the retail yard trade jy 
still slow. However, distributers believe that the Midd, 
of August will see a quick revival in the demand. Priggs 
are strong. ; 


San Francisco, Cal., July 13.—The market continues firm, 

with the prevailing scarcity of labor having a tendeney ; 
.limit production. There is no improvement in the 
demand in California or the East. However, the d 

for specials is large and growing, with prospects for a 
volume of Government orders. The car situation ig 
affected by embargoes east of Chicago, but good ship 

are made to other territory and there is no difficulty in ge, | 
ting all the cars required. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, July 16.—The difficulty of obtaining permits 
for car shipments to this market was more pronounce 
last week than it has been for some time. A fair 
of stock is offered that permits wholesalers to get 
this market on a fair basis, but, like longleaf pine, the 
inclination is to await the outcome of the Was! 
hearing this week. The uncertainties of shortleaf 
business have become so emphasized that it is cons 
the better part of wisdom to mark time for the go 
short period or until the lumber industry has had a fulle 
opportunity of adjusting itself to the new conditions, 





























































Buffalo, N. Y.. July 17.—The selling of North Caroling 
pine is confined almost exclusively to Government 0 
as has been the case for many weeks. A little businegg 
of this kind is done here, but it does not compensate for 
the lack of activity in the yard trade. Retailers find jt 
unusually quiet this manth and look for no immediate 
improvement. Where stocks can be obtained promptly | 
the prices remain strong. 


Baltimore, Md., July 15.—While building is no more 
active than heretofore, Government requirements in the | 
way of construction work call for considerable material, 
Receipts are liberal, but not so great as to have any effect 
on quotations, which remain fairly firm, tempered of courge 
by the Government maximum. 

Boston, Mass., July 16.—The North Carolina market 
here is far from satisfactory. Demand for flooring and 
partition is poor, with prices rather firm as a result of 
the small stocks on hand and the difficulties of transpor. 
tation. Little activity in house building is the reason, 
For roofers there is a fairly active demand, with prices 
firm as a week ago, there not being as many of them per- 
haps as the dealers would like to see. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 17.—Now that all the camouflage about 
Government prites has passed away and the prices as set 
by the price fixing committee mean just what they say, 
the uncertainty of the last three weeks will likely dig. 
appear and buying proceed. While most of the mills have 
been selling at Government prices, others proceeded dif- 
ferently, which caused further confusion. Now the at- 
mosphere has been clarified and all buying placed on the 
same basis, which will mean that the state of suspens¢ 
will no longer have any reason for existing. Country 
yard trade is especially expected to pick up now, as the 
farm trade, on account of the good crops, will be heavy 
this fall and many dealers have not so far covered their 
requirements. 


The following f. 0. b. pri ' 
Fe ahr Fd prices prevail at mills in the sections 


(Nore: No material changes having occurred in Kansag 
City quotations during the week, the prices in that column 
are those that were given in last week’s report.] 
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RUN a's 31d ofedia:0-e.0,0 25.25 24.86 27.25 
ae ie BAe ae Ck) Rr 
A ade Ec Ge eae 33.50 . one 
ee CO Be ee ee 27.50 ‘ 
SROs AMOI <0 5 'c'50ul spo «ols 21.25 
CEILING— 
%x4” B&better ............. nee BIO. 
RS ae aos ane .-. 29.25 29.25 
» No. 2 Bes is Be Sees Rio lois oose 28.50 . sine 
56x4” B&better ............. 33.50 32.38 33.00 
7 4 Finke eo hs iets Sieve "e:¥ a ae a “a . 
%x4” B&better ............. SBNG! 235 osan 
No. 1 36.00 . ona 
i) sips 23.50 
86.50 .... 36.50. 
Sater 
27.00 .... 27am 
36.50 36.50 ....' 
27.00 .... 28.50 
%x6” a Daeascek desks eee 22,75." 
XE LS et Sees 20.50 
5¢x6” B&better ............. 28.00 
Drop SIDIN 
1x4 or 6” B&better........... 35.50 35.92 36.50: 
1 a OR ae 833.50 32.99 34.25 
SIDS a oie Bis hess am sso 29.25 26.60 28.50 
FINIsH— 
Bédbetter rough: 
BE MOS os ore re he P ke ee 84.00. vse. | ote 
1x4” PSUS doe Mee 36.50 33.00 .... 
EE so ioc sa Sais a ale? bce pic. we, « 84.75 34.25 .... 
BIR 5 da Rin kn nahin bigs Oh ote" 0 86.25 36.17 36.25. 
ee ME MN oases sox tie'o 0.00 +... 89.75 85.75 cae 
| le see <a ee ..-. 89.75 36.85 38.25. 
PERE £0 TPs Oh Si .-+s 40.50 .2.. 472 
1% and 2x4 to 12”........ eg 47.00 
Bébetter Surfaced: S 
ME 8 csc at Saves > be Se ee 86.50 3886.70 
SED y 63s ae glk ncn § Hee 374 he 36.50 38.10 
MONS inc Son bien Ws Sci ans e400 38.25 38.60 
p EET 1 meager eae ae ra 40.25 39.91 
ce ie Babe Se a Pe eS 40.25 89.64 
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Fla. Mise. ‘ Mo, 
1% and 2x4 to 12”-...... bee aeien S Govete eS, soe 
156x4 to 12”..,...-e.ceees ae 
C Surfaced: 
$x5 ANG 2M. cncnnc's Keicie'ebyie agees. baie sale sa ee 
sn Oe SR a ee a ae | 
144,x4 to 12” RE ee rire site es 
116 and 2x4 to 12”.....,.2:. .c0s seve 80.00 ..: 
CASING AND BASE, Bébtr.— 
Mand OM. 5 seme aes pie 4-0 e-0 44.25 44.50 45.25 
Band 10%. icc se mh 6 Wied ers 46.00 44.85 46.25 
JamBs, Bébetter— : 
1x4 and 6”......eseecescess oe ofr’ seeding Me 
Boarvs, S18 or Ss2S— 
No. 1, 1x 8”, 14 and 16’.... .... 36.25 29.50 31.25 
Other lengths.. .... 31.25 30.00 31.25 
1x10”, 14 an 37.25 30.50 3 
ther lengths 31.25 30. 31.50 
1x12”, 14 and 16’.... .... 387.25 33.31 34. 
Other lengths.. .... 35.50 33.11 34.00 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
1x6 16 Set rots ans bOR's 29.50 ... 
MxS" oo cio baaisns Rave ncaa whale 25.50 26.95 27.75 
9x10" =. cdots cols ioral eee 25.75 27.93 28.25 
7d ee  deckience 29.87 30.75 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
ERM | ecalcaraiaen che cefese cheno tones 21.75 23.24 25.50 
951086 5 ion Sos whe bate SOS esse 21.75 22.21 24.75 
Se bc Re ae ee -..- 22.50. 23.91 25.00 
No. 4, all widths and lengths.. .... .... 15.00 15.00 
Fencine, S1S— 
Mo. 1, 1x47, 16" |...0 snes errno ae RS 
Other lengths... .... 33.50 29.74 30.50 
BO ek os aren 4 ss eer. Ue 
Other lengths... 83.50 30.87 33.00 


BU a o's his a Ka ere Esienwn 21.00 21.60 25.50 
SHIPLAP— 

No. 1, 12: 8°, 164.636" ..:.:. en ie. 

Other lengths.. .... eee 29.90 31.00 

1x10", 14° & 36° >. ..25% SRS Seid ae-? = eee, Sa 

Other lengths. . eee 81.08 31.50 


ate seared wih eine Sees Lia RERE- Bere 
OR OR rare seve SE00 .-.4+2 S08 
GROOVED ROOFING— 

No. 1, 15107, 34 2:16" ..'. else.) ues: BED A eeee 
Other lengths.. .... veoe MeO: S470 

DIMENSION, S1S1E— 
Mo, 1, 2k. Bethe sents sss PrP Oe ame 
12° e+ 24.50 28.71 25.75 





1 26.75 26.21 26.75 
2x 6”, -.. 23.00 24.25 
12 24.75 22.16 
24.75 22.34 24.00 
24.00 23.38 25.00 
2x 8”, 25.00 25.00 
12 23.25 23.12 23.25 
24.25 23.47 25.00 
1 25.00 25.03 25.50 
2x10”, 27.25 25.00 
23.50 24.06 24.00 
23.50 25. 
1 25.75 25.50 25.75 
2x12". -- ‘28.15 27.25 
29.00. 26.00 25. 
.. 25.68 26.25 
27.25 27.75 27.00 
No. 2, 2x 4”, 23.00 25.76 23.75 
22.50 23.55 22.25 
24.00 22.41 23.75 
1 25.00 25.60 24.50 
ox 6", Pi 22.75 
21.50 20.50 
23 21.70 21.25 
1 23.00 21.61 22.25 
2.8". 24.00 22.50 
22.00 21.50 
23.00 23.00 22.75 
1 dees». eee? ROO, none 
Ae eines |" 328 RE Sia Wetec 
| RAP coses coco 24.00 24.00 22.50 
1 eae Pe as oe 
pS EG | PE, Say eee eee. Cre cl en Aerie 
: | Ae ior os. 2425 24.00 23.50 
Bie On is:0r5 = ae eee 
No; S; Se6 Aiton ss os anaes re ee 
LONGLEAF TIMBERS— 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ & under: 
ee oc cgra ale aso 8 Sige Bue ei 27.50 30.09 ° 
BYE a coos geek arpig tipi a aa eS 32.00 33.24 ° 
BAe 5s Hanis e Ra tise Aneeiors 34.00 33.73 ° 
ae? aaa pe ssc aes +e. 40.33 ° 
SHORTLEAF TIMBERS— 
No. 1 S48, 20’ & under: 
ERE LESS SORT gee 26.00 25.75 
Bn Soa eet hee SOeE Sats 29.50 29.00 
| ORAS See ane ay 34.50 
Be os tens Pro: Naueha bao wis 40.50 
MS ode o7biaie'ne 6 02 G:5 0 CHS aie % 45.25 
PLASTER LATH— 
NOs AS MRE @ chs 0% ops Wrelece ey 8.55 3.70 3.75 
BIO. 2, Tag ge ss wie eras tds hay Sie Ae Cee 
Byrkit LATH— 

REY RE ik eo annie ge ees 18.59 18.75 
EE Oo eS EE RD ae rere me Oe 
$2! - SNE AGUQEE «5 2.0.4.5.0,0'%, g:0100 $ip:0.8, *¢ 0:08 0 7 ee ee 

Car MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 6”)— 
B&better, 9 and 18’......... Sele Tee | See 
UR Ras 2.3 oe, ee Oe Ses 
NO. 1, 40 BRIE B08 fs 5sce's 3 ere Sree 
ONO, 2; TUMEMOMC le = State ome oie Slee ee Ee 
Car DECKING— 
Ho. 1, 37-78. 30; 46 08 90". 5, Se et) ee 
he he id ol) Se re een SL 
No. 1, 2% to 3”,9,10,18 or20’" .... 24.00 
Car SILLs, S4S— 
fees ME Ic o.8 00: og »--- 35.00 
Up to 12", S8-fo° 36° ... ..s.6 +... 40.00 
Car FraMInc— 
8” & under, 20’ & under..... PR 


New Orleans, La., July 15.—Southern pine market condi- 
tions continue more or less unsettled, due to price-fixing 
and other conditions, and the bookings for the last week 
remained below production, tho somewhat heavier than 
those for the week preceding. Some elements of the trade 
appear to be holding off until the effect of the price fixing 
system can be gaged, but a part of the reduction in orders 
booked is understood to be due rather to the reluctance 
of the mills to accept much new business until all mis- 
understandings as to price, etc., are cleared up. Car sup- 
Ply is spotted, but on the whole better than it was at last 
report, so.that the movement shows a gain. Inquiry is 
active and it does not appear that the mills will have any 
difficulty in disposing of their preduct, tho there may be 
Some accumulation of a few inactive ftems. Mill assort- 
ments are broken and the labor situation continues very 
troublesome, thousands of negroes being called from the 
SQuthern States for army service. ap. : 





A Specialized Service 


Is Offered Buyers of 


“Langlade Hardvieds 


The head of every department in our organization familiar- 
izes himself with the needs of our customers and in that way 
we can give better values on the woods naturally adapted to 


your needs. 


Thic 


Hard Maple, Rock Elm, Ash or Bass- 
wood factory lumber. Our timber hold- 
ings and modern facilities also insure 
retail dealers big value in ‘‘Langlade”’ 
Hemlock, Pine, Tamarack, Lath, Ceil- 
ing, Shiplap, Cedar Posts and Pine, 
Tamarack and Hardwood Piling. 


Give ‘‘Langlade Quality and Service’’ 
a trial t 


Langlade Lumber Co. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Soft Elm 
Birch 


Try them next time you need 





Some of Our High Grade Wide Basswood. 











A Warm Camp 


will help you to hold your men for they appreciate 
home-like comforts and cleanliness and nothing 
helps along this line like our 


EMPEROR 


This large, heavy and durable box stove will burn 
38 inch to 54 inch wood, and is especially designed 


for the use of lumber camps. 


Write us today for circular describing the 
“E, or’’ heaters and ‘‘Royal’’ cook stoves. 





Bergstrom Stove Co., 








‘Star "2" Buckles 


Baling Tie Buckle Co. 





zCut Out the Waste 


in your tying department. 
USE 


and wire fortying Box Shooks, Fieor- 
ing, Ceiling, Siding, Pickets, etc. 


In Place of Expensive 
Cordage 


16816 Wateroo Road, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. 4. 





The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, 'st=renine exposition 


- By R.S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 


‘American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


25 cents, postpaid. 
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St. Louis, Mo., July 16.—-The demand for southern 
pine has been only fair within the last week. Some 
mills report that they are getting about all the business 
they can handle, but there still seems to be a disposition 
among many retailers to hold off in their. purchases, 
they having a hope that prices may reach a lower level 
than that fixed by the Government. Wholesalers have 
been much upset by the recent ruling of the War Indus- 
tries Board, and are not buying except at figures less than 
the Government price, pending a decision of their appeal 
for a modification of the order which they say will elimi- 
nate them. Transit cars have not been selling so well, 
and some concessions have been made in order to dis- 
pose of those on demurrage. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 16.—The decision of the southern 
pine manufacturers to accept the Government price basis 
has been received here with considerable relief. The result 
of the uncertainty had been to create almost total stagna- 
tion in the market. Everybody had quit buying unless 
purchases were a pressing necessity. Most of the mills 
refused to quote prices at all and had withdrawn salesmen 
from the road, while a few quoted Government prices 
without promising delivery. The net result was that there 
was practically no market at all last week, tho there was 
considerable business waiting to be placed. This business 
probably will all be placed this week, so far as the mills are 
able to handle it with their stocks available. There has 
been little improvement in that regard reported here. 
While wholesalers are still undecided, it is predicted here 
they also will ‘‘compromise’”’ on the Government basis and 
the market will settle down to the rut created for it so far 
as prices are concerned. 


Baltimore, Md., July 15.—The Georgia pine situation 
shows practically no change from last report, demand 
being slow and receipts moderate. An element of un- 
certainty is the meaning of the price regulations adopted 
by the Government and the place of the dealer under 
these regulations. This matter is expected, however, to 
be ironed out to the satisfaction of all. 


New York, July 16.—While many wholesalers have 
been able to handle business at a profit and sell at the 
maximum prices allowed by the Government, there is 
much uncertainty and most distributers are awaiting the 
outcome of the final hearing to be held at Washington 
this week, when it is hoped the status of the wholesaler 
will be more satisfactorily fixed. Inquiries for southern 
pine are active and there is no doubt that plenty of good 
business is in sight. The question of doing business, how- 
ever, depends more upon the ability to obtain stock. 
While building is at a low ebb orders from other sources 
are large enough to overcome that loss. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 16.—Southern pine stocks have 
come forward on old orders and contracts for Pittsburgh 
consumers and retail dealers and attention is directed 
mainly to this business. Little new business of any kind 
from this. field is booked except that under direct order 
from the -Government. Yards carry only a moderate 
supply of material and the future appears uncertain for 
the dealers. Prices are now governed rather tightly 
by Government rule. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 17.—The announcement of the 
establishment of Government prices creates some uncer- 
tainty among wholesalers, some of whom feel that they 
may have to go out of business for lack of stock to sell. 
Unless some mill connections exist it is going to be dif- 
ficult, it is said, to get enough lumber to make business 
in this line worth while. Demand from retailers is not 
large, because of the unusual quiet in the building trade. 


Boston, Mass., July 16.—Dealing in southern longleaf 
pine continues rather limited in amount. Prices con- 
tinue fairly firm. Those handling important Government 
work here are practically nil. The lack of house build- 
ing makes the demand for flooring and partition very 
quiet. For mill construction and for other heavy con- 
struction work there is a fair demand, but the difficulty 
in getting the timber here limits the amount of business 
seriously. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 15.—There has not been any 
marked change in the market for southern yellow pine 
since the Federal fixing of prices, and some distributers 
say the advance of freight rates has had more to do with 
prices than the action of the Government. There is still 
enough active competition in the market to take advan- 
tage of the margin permitted by the Government, and 
many of the representatives of the smaller mills that are 
not in the big manufacturers’ association show a dispo- 
sition to do so, so that wholesalers are not likely to be 
forced out of business, particularly in view of the recog- 
nition recently accorded them by Washington. There 
has been a good movement of flooring, ceiling and par- 
tition at fairly steady prices, but dimension is quoted from 
$1 to $1.50 higher. Car material is very strong. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., July 15.—Little or no change is re- 
ported for the week. A fair volume of business is offer- 
ing, running heavily to stocks for industrial use, with a 
liberal scattering of mixed car orders and some business 
for Government account in upper grade stock. Mill 
stocks continue below normal in volume, with assortments 
of lowers depleted and more or less broken, so that mixed 
car orders are sometimes difficult to fill Car supply 
seems a little easier in this territory, there being fewer 
complaints, for the time being at least, and some of the 
mills reporting heavier. shipments. Prices are reported 
unchanged, but very firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 16.—Demand for cypress still 
shows the dull season restriction. There is little industrial 
demand and the country yards are stocked for present 
needs. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 16.—The market for cypress is dull 
at this time. There is a feeling among manufacturers 
that buyers are holding off in the belief that the prices 
of this wood will be fixed by the Government, as has 
been done with southern pine and fir. In the meantime 
there is no, disposition to reduce prices to stimulate busi- 
ness, and the market remains firm. 


New York, July 16:—The week was dull and with so 
little stock available there has been a strong tendency 
to move cautiously. Inquiries from yards are fair but 
large orders are confined almost entirely to Government 
sources, and as there is so much difficulty in obtaining 
transportation facilities distributers are not very eager 
about commercial orders. Former large buyers now fig- 
ure in small lots and if the time ever comes when cypress 
can be received here on anything like a normal basis the 
holder of stock will come into his own. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 15.—The more open conditions 
at the Cincinnati gateway in transportation facilities 
have helped the distribution of cypress, but still there is 
not enough of it in this market to meet the demand, and 
prices consequently are firm at recent advances made to 
meet freight rates. The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, which is about to issue regu- 
lar reports on cypress, has, for the purpose of comparison, 
established the following average f. o. b. gateway 
prices for that purpose, subject of course to whatever 
changes may be warranted by later reports of actual sales: 
FAS, 1-inch $58, 2-inch $80; selects, 1-inch $51, 2-inch 
$65; No. 1 shop, 1-inch $36, 2-inch $45; No. 1 common, 1- 
inch $32, 2-inch $38; No. 2 common, l-inch $28, 2-inch 
$32; pecky, 1-inch $23, 2-inch $25. 


Boston, Mass., July 16.—Prices continue firm as a re-_ 


sult of the condition that has long frevailed of poor 
transportation facilities and a demand that is encour- 
aging. While little cypress is just now wanted for house 
building, there is a good demand among the factories 
making tanks etc. for industrial purposes. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 17.—The cypress market is not quite 
so active as a few weeks ago, owing to the disposition to 
postpone purchases as much as possible until after the 
vacation season. Not much change in prices has lately 
occurred and these are called firm. ; 


Baltimore, Md., July 15.—Cypress trade is rather quiet, 
depending mostly on private business, which is at a 
low ebb. Quotations are firmly held, however. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, July 17.—Red cedar clears moved up 5 cents 
this week, now being quoted at $4.55, Chicago basis, while 
stars remain as they were last week, $3.55. White cedars 
are quoted as previously: Extras, $4.55; standards, $3.55, 
and sound butts, $2.55, Chicago basis. Lath are scarce and 
remain firm in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 15.—Transit lines are light and 
demand is also rather quiet since the increased freight 
rates took effect. Car supply seems already to be cur- 
tailed and from now on the movement will be restricted 
in this way. Prices are strong and wholesalers expect 
a good fall demand. 


Tacoma, Wash., July 13.—Quotations to the trade are 
not all alike this week and wholesalers vary 5 and more 
cents. Shingle logs are firm. Labor is scarce and high 
and cars are tightening. 


Seattle, Wash., July 13.—Stars are unchanged at $2.50, 
but clears are easier at $3.25. The demand seems to be 
shifting to clears. Production is light, owing to numer- 
ous shut-downs. Mills are cutting only enough to keep 
pace with immediate requirements. There is some trouble 
on account of car shortage. If the demand should in- 
crease materially the market would instantly advance, 
on account of the hand-to-mouth conditions prevailing 
thruout the industry. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 16.—The shingle market'‘is about 
at the lowest point of the year. Shipments probably are 
smaller than they have been in a long time and demand 
barely is absorbing the supply. The transit line is very 
small and wholesalers carry a very small line. Quotations 
are unchanged, stars being based on $2.50 and clears on a 
$3.40, Coast price, with equalization on the new rates. 
Meantime, however, there is an optimistic tone to the 
market. This always is the dull season and dealers believe 
that by the end of the month considerable improvement 
will be shown and that fall busines will be very good in 
the country yards. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 15.—The market for red cedar 
shingles seems to be a bit stronger, mills reporting that 
they are running with short crews and that the out- 
put is very limited. Sales have been a bit better during 
the last week. The present price, Pacific coast base, is 
$3.20 for clears and $2.30 for stars. 


New Orleans, La., July 15.—Call for cypress shingles 
continues brisk, with millstocks low and very much 
broken in assortment, so that straight car orders are 
said to be practically taboo. A fair demand is reported 
for. cypress lath, but the mills are said to be gradually 
working their stocks into better supply and some straight 
car business is being accepted as accumulation permits, 
Prices on both items are rated very firm. 


Boston, Mass., July 16.—Dullness prevails in the lath 
market and in the shingle market conditions are little 
better. Lack of dwelling house construction continues to 
be the reason. Prices for lath, so weak is the demand, 
are very unsteady. Tho $4.60 is asked for some, 1% 
are sold for $4.50 and in some cases $4.40. The 1%-inch 
are sold from $4.10 to $4.25, mostly toward the lower 
price, tho all dealers at first ask more. Little improve- 
ment for the lath market is in sight, in the opinion of 
most of the dealers. Retailers are little interested in 
them now. With shingles the case is a little better. In 
spite of the swooping down of the fire-resisting shingle 
into the State, some wooden shingles are still sold. The 
market is poor, but. not so bad as the lath market. 
Extra white are scarce. Quotations are $5.10 to $5.15. 
Clears are quoted at $4.50 to $4.60. Red cedars are in 
little demand and are quoted well above $5. Clapboards 
are certainly the worst feature of the list. Quotations, 
that are generally shaded, are: 4-foot spruce clears, $54; 
extras, $56. Demand for furring is fairly active, but not 
active enough to make many sales at $41, which some ask. 
About the highest price asked and secured is $39. Sales 
are mostly close to that price. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, July 15.—The market for shingles is © 


very quiet, and, contrary to the season’s custom,.not 
much inquiry is developing looking to fall movement. 
Building is at such a low point of activity as to give lit- 
tle hope of much of a market for shingles the remainder 
of the season. Cedars are scarcer, if anything, and there 
is not half a normal supply of pine and cypress. The 
lath situation is not much better and prices on some 
grades are lower than a week ago by from 5 to 10 cents. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 17.—The shingle market is down 
10 cents from a week or two ago, with extra clears quoted 
at $4.75. The West is trying to maintain prices by report- 
ing a lack of cars and of labor, but these factors do 
not offset the quiet demand in eastern territory. Few 
shingles are coming in, but the demand is not large enough 
to make a larger movement worth while. 


Baltimore, Md., July 15.—Because private building con- 
tinues greatly restricted business in shingles and lath 
is only moderate. Quotations, however, are firm, with 
supplies coming in only moderately. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two tive week 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No reed except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 











Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies o paver containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesdav morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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ILERS 
2—150 H P 72x18 Return Tubular Dutch ovens, 125 Ib, 
steam. First Class, Complete. 
ZELNICKER IN ST. LOUIS. 
Get Bulletin 237—-78 Bargain pages. 


YOU HAVE TWO OPPORTUNITIES 
Either retire or own competitor; engage me (20 years’ line- 
yard training) on a contingent basis if you can prove it a real 
opportunity. for a hustler desiring a change. Want a free hand 
and no handicaps. Meet you Chicago any evening. Want to 
give present employers 30 days’ notice. 
dress “B, 23,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


100,000,000 FT. YELLOW PINE 
With sawmill, $5.50 per M., in operation. 
Address “B. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as 
a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog, eae and full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—SAWDUST AND CHARCOAL 
In carload lots for Chicago delivery. State price, freight 
rate, amount and time of shipment. 
THREE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
828 W. 37th St., Chicago, Ill. 








EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


You want to buy 
* or 
You want to sell 


Want a job, employees; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or sell what 
you do not want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the Amur- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN would be the messenger which would act 
for you and bring you in touch with the Lumber World and 
allied industries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 

Get quick returns. 

Send your advertisement to 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


~ 





WANTED—FOR OPERATION IN 


Northern New Mexico, thoroly experienced woods foreman or 


logging superintendent. One familiar with logging operations 
in rough country... Timber, western pine and Douglas fir. 
Equipment, horses, log wagons, sleighs, bummers etc. 0 
steam equipment. Sawmill 60,000 capacity. Elevation 8,000 
to 9,000 feet. Permanent position for right man. Address, 
stating experience, references and salary wanted, 

“B, 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED 

First class circular push feed sawyer and first class filer for 
circular mill slabbing for gang and to file all the round saws. 
When applying state age, experience and wages wanted. None 
but experienced, responsible men need apply. We have a 
modern mill and want modern men who take an interest in 
their work and can make good lumber. 
ferred. Apply to “NIPIGON,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A SAWYER FOR PORTABLE MILL 
Who has experience and ability to manage plant and get re 
sults. Good opportunity for right party. Address BOX 376, 
Altavista, Va. 











WANTED—A CAPABLE ESTIMATOR 
One used to taking millwork off plans, billing into the mill 
and understands invoicing special and stock work. man 
over draft age preferred. tate salary expected and give 
references in first letter. 
Address “B. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A MILL WORK COST MAN 





Over draft age. 
references in first letter. 
- Address 


WANTED—ONE RELIABLE STATIONARY 
Engineer and two firemen for sawmill. 
wanted, experience and other particulars, to 








eo og t 1 ent? 
ant a situation or better your present employm 
The best way is to advertise in the wanted employment 





columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. rborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. Pe 


Family men pre-_ 


State salary expected, experience and give 
“B. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ~ 


NIPAWIN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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Apply, stating wages 
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